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LORD  KITCHENER  AND  THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

Two  or  three  months  ago,  and  again  the  other  day,  Lord  Rosebery, 
in  one  of  those  interesting  speeches  which  attract  such  attention 
in  the  country,  went  somewhat  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  condemn 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  India.  It  was  a  mistake,  he  insisted,  to  send  our 
most  valuable  military  asset  to  India,  to  do  work  which  any 
one  of  a  score  of  less  distinguished  generals  could  perfectly 
well  perform,  at  a  time  when  there  was  such  urgent  need  of 
the  best  available  military  talent  at  home.  His  own  suggestion 
was  to  make  Lord  Kitchener  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  a 
suggestion  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  rather  to  show  how  very  greatly  Lord 
Rosebery  underestimated  the  importance  of  the  Indian  com¬ 
mand,  and  how  immense  a  held  that  command  offers  for  all  the 
organising  and  administrative  powers  of  even  Lord  Kitchener. 

For  the  Indian  command  is  assuredly  not  a  position  which  the 
ordinary  soldier  can  hold  with  advantage  to  the  State.  Lord 
Curzon,  who  naturally  speaks  with  much  authority  on  such  a 
point,  recently  stated  that  to  his  mind  the  command  in  India  was 
the  most  desirable  and  distinguished  charge  an  ambitious  soldier 
could  wish  to  occupy.  And  this  importance  is  due,  not  only  to 
the  vast  numbers  of  men  included  in  the  command,  hut  also  to 
the  great  position  and  great  responsibilities  of  the  Commander. 

He  occupies  relatively  a  far  higher  place  than  does  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  home,  who  is  a  mere  oificial,  the  main  outlines  of  whose 
policy  are  laid  down  by  the  Cabinet  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  India  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  a  member  of  the  supreme 
Council,  which  may  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  Cabinet  in  this 
country,  and,  practically  speaking,  he  is  second  in  importance  to 
the  Viceroy  alone.  He  has  a  very  large  voice  in  settling  the 
lines  of  military  policy,  and  he  possesses  powers  which  are  almost 
unknown  in  Pall  Mall.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  to  fill 
a  position  of  this  sort,  with  its  great  duties  and  great  respon- 
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sibilities,  the  mere  ordinary  general  favoured  by  Lord  Rosebery 
is  not  suitable. 

Moreover,  it  so  happens  that  seldom  has  there  been  greater  need 
of  the  best  obtainable  man  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  than 
at  the  present  time.  For  there  is  little  doubt  that  since  Lord 
Roberts  left  India,  some  ten  years  ago,  the  post  which  he  filled 
so  admirably  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  prestige,  with  the  practi¬ 
cally  inevitable  result  that  the  defences  of  the  country  have  not 
received  the  same  amount  of  attention  which  they  did  in  his  day. 
Lord  Roberts’s  successors,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  all 
proved  somewhat  disappointing.  Certainly  they  appear  to  have 
failed  to  exercise  the  weight  and  authority  which  belong  to  the 
position.  Sir  George  White  has  a  brilliant  career  behind  him 
as  a  soldier,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  a  striking 
success  as  an  administrator  during  his  five  years’  Indian  com¬ 
mand.  Of  Sir  William  Lockhart  great  things  were  expected, 
and  he  possessed  unrivalled  Indian  experience.  But  he  was  never 
able  to  do  himself  justice.  Already  ill  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  command,  he  died  after  little  more  than  a  year  of  office. 
Sir  Power  Palmer,  who  temporarily  filled  the  vacancy,  had  an 
excellent  record  as  a  commander,  but  he  was  placed  from  the 
first  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  position.  He  was  merely  officiat¬ 
ing,  and  for  a  long  time  was  without  even  a  seat  in  the  Council. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  military  situation  in  India  is  somewhat 
behind  the  times  at  present.  The  appearance  of  Lord  Kitchener 
on  the  scene  is  therefore  specially  opportune.  For  he  largely 
owes  his  present  fame  and  reputation  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
proved  himself  in  the  past  a  really  great  organiser,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  India  at  the  present  moment  most  requires.  The 
opinion,  too,  of  a  victorious  general,  fresh  from  a  series  of  un¬ 
broken  triumphs  in  the  Soudan  and  South  Africa,  will  necessarily 
carry  with  it  far  greater  weight  than  those  of  his  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  there  is  consequently  much  reason  to  hope  that 
some  of  the  weak  spots  in  India’s  armour  will  be  promptly  dealt 
with.  Nor  need  there  be  any  reason  to  fear  excessive  military 
expenditure.  Some  increases,  no  doubt,  there  must  be,  but  there 
is  ample  room  in  many  directions  for  considerable  economies  also, 
and  as  Lord  Kitchener’s  fame  as  a  financier  is  only  second  to  his 
reputation  as  a  soldier,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  will  be  no 
unnecessary  extravagance. 

In  any  estimate  of  the  value,  the  efficiency,  or  the  general  pre¬ 
paredness  of  an  army,  it  is  first  necessary  to  clearly  understand 
what  that  army  is  for.  It  will  be  clear  that  a  force  which  is 
perhaps  capable  of  subduing  an  internal  tumult  might  be  found 
wanting  in  a  frontier  expedition  against  well  armed  tribesmen. 
Similarly  a  force  capable  of  dealing  with  any  possible  combination 
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of  tribesmen  might  well  be  deficient  both  in  numbers  and  equip¬ 
ment  if  called  upon  to  meet  the  army  of  a  Great  Power.  This 
question  of  deciding  what  we  want  our  army  for  has  long 
been  shirked  in  England,  but  in  India,  at  any  rate,  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt  as  to  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  forces  there  main¬ 
tained.  Their  main  purpose  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the 
suppression  of  internal  rebellion.  In  these  days  of  rapid  com¬ 
munication  by  land  and  sea  the  chances  of  a  successful  mutiny 
are  infinitely  less  than  they  were  in  the  days,  five  and  forty  years 
ago,  when  only  one  hundred  miles  of  railway  existed  in  the 
country,  and  it  took  three  months  at  least  for  reinforcements  to 
arrive  from  England.  No,  the  great  menace  to  India  is  not  an 
internal  rebellion,  but  the  slow  but  sure  march  of  Russia  towards 
our  frontiers.  It  is  on  account  of  this  menace  that  we  have 
waged  two  lengthy  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  Afghan  wars 
and  have  since  spent  millions  of  money  in  armaments.  The  sole 
criterion  by  which  the  value  of  the  Indian  Army  must  be  judged 
is  its  capacity  for  repelling,  when  the  critical  moment  arrives, 
this  advance  of  Russia.  And  this  the  Indian  Army  must  be 
able  to  do  speedily  and  decisively.  A  long  drawn-out  struggle, 
in  which  half  or  doubtful  successes  figured  too  prominently, 
might  be  almost  as  injurious  to  our  position  in  India  as  undis¬ 
guised  defeat.  Is  our  Indian  Army  large  enough  and  well 
found  enough  to  achieve  this  result?  Are  the  training,  the  or¬ 
ganisation,  the  reserves,  the  communications,  the  supplies,  the 
armament  of  that  army  everything  which  brains  and  money  can 
make  them?  In  a  word,  are  we  ready,  down  to  the  last  button, 
the  last  cartridge,  for  the  struggle  which  most  authorities  deem 
inevitable?  That  is  the  question  which  has  to  be  answered. 

To  answer,  or  to  attempt  to  answer  such  a  question  fully  and 
satisfactorily  would  entail  a  paper  of  much  greater  length  than 
is  here  possible.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  before  being 
able  to  properly  estimate  our  own  chances  of  success  it  would  be 
necessary  to  first  consider  the  resources  of  the  other  side  in  some 
detail.  We  know  enough  of  those  resources,  however,  hampered 
though  they  would  be  by  a  long  line  of  communications  and  a 
difficult  country,  with  perhaps  a  hostile  population  thrown  in,  to 
say  that  our  own  numbers  are  none  too  great,  and  that  there  is 
consequently  all  the  more  reason  to  do  everything  that  is  possible 
to  perfect  our  preparations.  Let  us  briefly  take  stock  of  the 
situation  and  see  how  our  organisation  and  armaments  compare 
with  modern  ideals. 

In  the  first  place,  without  in  the  least  wishing  to  take  up  too 
pessimistic  an  attitude,  it  is  necessary  to  deprecate  the  somewhat 
too  roseate  views  frequently  seen  in  print.  For  instance.  Sir 
Power  Palmer,  the  retiring  Commander-in-Chief,  recently  stated 
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in  a  speecli  that  he  had  never,  in  all  his  forty  years  in  India,  seen 
a  finer  British  Army,  ready  and  fit  for  any  emergency,  than  that 
which  he  had  recently  inspected  when  going  round  India.  This 
comforting  assurance  was  re-echoed  in  the  Press,  and  every  one 
was  satisfied.  Yet  what  are  the  facts?  Sir  Power  Palmer  was 
alluding  to  the  'personnel,  and  what  he  said  was  perfectly  true. 
During  the  three  years  of  war  in  South  Africa  the  passage  of 
soldiers  from  the  ranks  to  the  reserve  entirely  ceased,  and  hut 
few  recruits,  in  consequence,  joined  the  army  in  India.  The 
various  corps  thus  consisted  largely  of  veterans,  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  thoroughly  acclimatised,  and  very  different  from  the 
weedy,  undersized  recruits  who  usually  figure  so  prominently  in 
our  ranks.  Yet  what  is  the  situation  now,  or  rather  what  will  it 
be  a  month  or  two  hence?  The  veterans  are  every  day  passing 
to  the  reserve,  their  places  taken  by  those  very  recruits,  immature 
and  unacclimatised,  regarding  whose  absence  every  one  was  re¬ 
cently  rejoicing,  and  by  the  end  of  the  current  trooping  season 
every  unit  in  India  will  have  almost  entirely  changed  its  character. 
From  an  army  of  veterans  we  shall  have  very  nearly  arrived  at 
an  army  of  recruits.  Every  thinking  person  naturally  foresaw 
this  inevitable  result  of  our  army  system,  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  those  who  so  lately  indulged  in  such  jubilations  over  our 
veteran  army  had  not  looked  very  far  ahead.  And  the  same 
thing  occurs  with  reference  to  most  other  things  connected  with 
our  army  in  India.  During  the  recent  army  manoeuvres  in  the 
Delhi  district  much  was  made  by  ignorant  correspondents  in  their 
telegrams  to  the  London  papers  of  the  fact  that  balloons  and 
“  cow  guns  ”  were  being  used.  It  is  certainly  satisfactory  that, 
twenty  years  after  every  other  army  in  the  world  had  adopted 
them,  balloons  should  at  last  have  made  their  appearance  with 
the  Indian  Army;  but  assuredly  it  is  no  occasion  for  panegyrics. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  “  cow  guns,”  and  other  much  spoken 
of  innovations.  The  presence  of  these  weapons  at  the  manoeuvres 
undoubtedly  indicates  a  most  creditable  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
local  artillery  officers  to  make  the  best  of  such  material  as  is 
available  on  the  spot,  but  the  fact  remains  that  semi-ohsolete 
fortress  guns  mounted  on  make-shift  carriages  do  not  constitute 
an  up-to-date  armament.  Such  cases  as  these  are  merely 
mentioned  in  order  to  show  how  very  misleading  newspaper 
comments  on  more  or  less  technical  matters  often  are. 

Coming  now  to  the  general  question  of  the  preparedness  of  our 
Indian  Army  for  war  on  a  serious  scale,  one  is  confronted  at  once 
with  certain  defects  in  organisation.  The  exact  usefulness  of 
the  military  department  of  the  Government  of  India,  for  instance, 
may  be  questioned.  Theoretically  it  is  a  species  of  drag  on  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  is  supposed  to  exercise  some  supervision 
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over  expenditure.  Actually  it  is  very  much  in  the  nature  of 
a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach,  and  its  existence  is  the  direct  cause  of 
much  of  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  important  military 
questions  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  so  deplorable. 
Composed  of  officers  junior  in  rank  to,  and  of  far  less  military 
experience  than,  those  on  the  headquarters  staff,  its  opinion 
on  technical  matters  is  not  of  great  value,  while  in  matters 
financial  it  is,  of  course,  entirely  subordinate  to  the  finance  de¬ 
partment.  It  would  save  much  time,  and  lead  to  far  greater 
efficiency,  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  allowed  to  deal  direct 
with  the  finance  department.  The  military  department  could 
then  well  cease  to  exist  as  a  separate  entity,  the  small  portion  of 
it  which  is  worth  preservation  being  absorbed  by  army  head¬ 
quarters.  Ihe  military  member  (the  present  holder  of  this 
appointment  is  a  most  able  officer)  might  retain  his  seat  at 
Council,  becoming  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  being  responsible,  under  that  officer,  for  the  general  training 
and  preparedness  of  the  army  for  war.  But,  whether  any 
changes  of  this  sort  are  carried  out  or  not,  there  is  one  step  in 
connection  with  the  military  department  which  should  certainly 
be  taken  with  the  least  possible  delay.  At  present  the  great  de¬ 
partments  of  supply  are  directly  under  the  military  department 
and  not  under  the  Commander-in-Chief.  This  is  not  only  opposed 
to  the  practice  which  obtains  at  home  and  in  continental  armies, 
but  is  thoroughly  wrong  in  principle.  An  army  crawls  on  its 
belly.  Without  food  and  without  ammunition  or  transport  it 
is  useless  and  helpless,  and  is  no  longer,  in  fact,  an  army.  The 
efficiency  and  preparedness  of  the  great  departments  are  vitally 
essential  matters,  which,  equally  with  the  military  training  of 
the  fighting  troops,  should  be  the  constant  care  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  But  in  India  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  local 
generals  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  departments.  This  is  bad 
in  many  ways.  The  departments  regard  themselves  as  detached, 
as  it  were,  from  the  army  proper,  an  attitude  which  does  them 
little  good.  The  result  is  that  they  are  exceedingly  unpopular, 
so  far  as  the  commissioned  ranks  are  concerned,  and  in  order  to 
attract  candidates  the  Government  of  India  has  literally  to  tout 
round  the  country  at  frequent  intervals.  Even  then  only  the 
leavings,  and  not  the  pickings  of  regimental  officers  are  gathered 
into  the  departmental  net.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on 
that  well-organised  and  well-officered  supply  departments  are  of 
most  essential  importance  if  the  army  is  to  take  and  remain  in 
the  field,  and  there  does  not  seem  any  chance  of  obtaining  these 
until  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  made  directly  responsible 
for  them. 

The  organisation  of  the  Indian  forces  into  four  large  but 
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unequal  armies  has  now  probably  served  its  turn,  which  was 
merely  that  of  stepping-stone  between  the  old  Presidency  system 
and  something  much  more  eflficient,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  question  again.  The  existing  system 
is  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  to  a  degree,  and  presents,  moreover, 
several  glaring  anomalies.  In  the  first  place  the  division  of  the 
armies  is  very  unequal.  The  Pan  jab  commander  has  nearly 
80,000  men  under  his  orders,  and  his  responsibility  is  immensely 
increased  inasmuch  as  he  is  answerable  for  several  hundred  miles 
of  more  or  less  continually  turbulent  frontier.  The  Bombay 
commander,  on  the  other  hand,  has  less  than  40,000  men  in  his 
district.  Moreover,  in  the  attempt  to  parcel  out  the  whole  of 
our  Indian  Empire  into  four  large  military  commands,  all  ideas, 
both  of  geography  and  expediency,  seem  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of.  Burma,  for  instance,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Madras,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  600  miles  of  sea,  and  whose 
civil  administration  is  entirely  independent  of  the  benighted  Pre¬ 
sidency,  was  placed,  for  military  purposes,  under  the  Madras 
commander.  It  is  true  that  quite  recently  this  anomalous  state 
of  things  has  been  recognised,  and  Burma,  in  a  military  sense, 
made  independent  of  Madras.  But  the  fact  that  this  change  has 
been  found  necessary  only  emphasises  the  necessity  of  similar 
changes  elsewhere.  Baluchistan  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Bombay,  geographically,  ethnologically,  or  in  any  other  respect. 
Its  civil  administration  ii?  directly  subordinate  to  the  Government 
of  India.  Yet  the  troops  in  this  most  important  outwork  of  the 
Indian  Empire  are  placed  under  a  commander  whose  headquarters 
are  a  thousand  miles  away,  half  of  this  distance  being  sea,  a  fact 
which  might  well  prove  most  awkward  and  embarrassing  in  times 
of  emergency.  There  exist,  in  fact,  the  strongest  military  reasons 
for  bringing  such  an  important  part  of  our  frontier  into  more 
direct  touch  with  headquarters.  On  very  similar  grounds,  though 
of  a  civil  as  opposed  to  a  military  nature.  Lord  Curzon  a  couple  of 
years  ago  sliced  off  a  large  portion  of  the  Pan  jab,  in  the  face 
of  the  keenest  opposition,  in  order  that  the  control  of  the  frontier 
might  be  more  directly  under  his  eye.  The  fact  is  that  the  times 
is  now  ripe  for  the  adoption  in  India  of  the  system  of  army  corps 
which  we  are  bringing  into  use  at  home.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
advanced  for  the  adoption  of  the  existing  system  in  India  was  the 
plea  of  decentralisation.  It  was  said  that  far  too  many  questions 
were  referred  to  Simla.  Yet  in  the  result  it  has  proved  that  the 
whole  effect  of  the  change  was  the  creation  of  four  lesser  Simlas, 
and  the  amount  of  correspondence  has  certainly  increased  rather 
than  lessened.  It  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  far  more  effective 
method  of  decentralisation,  and  this  can  be  effected  by  the  army 
corps  system.  J  he  mere  fact  that,  if  the  English  example  were 
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followed,  each  corps  commander  would  have  on  his  staff  accounts 
and  departmental  officers  capable  of  deciding  on  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility  all  but  the  largest  questions  would  have  the  effect  of 
abolishing  at  one,  stroke  three-quarters  of  the  present  plethoric 
correspondence,  thereby  setting  free  staff  and  commanding  officers 
for  their  more  legitimate  duties — the  war  training  of  the  troops — 
and  hence  adding  directly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  as  a  fight¬ 
ing  machine.  Moreover,  by  the  terms  of  a  recent  warrant,  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Indian  Army  will  practically 
come  to  a  standstill  unless  the  existing  system  of  army  organisa¬ 
tion  in  India  is  altered.  The  adoption  of  the  army  corps  system 
for  India  would  not  only  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  a  very  grievous  injustice  on  the  officers  of  the  Indian 
Army,  but  it  would  make  enormously  for  efficiency.  Instead 
of  four  large  armies,  there  might  be  some  eight  army  corps,  each 
complete  in  itself,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-general,  with  a 
full  staff.  Sind  and  Baluchistan  might  form  one  command,  the 
remainder  of  the  north-west  frontier  another.  Similarly  Burma, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  would  each  form  separate  corps,  the  re¬ 
maining  three  being  carved  out  of  the  troops  in  Bengal  and  the 
rest  of  the  Pan  jab.  Advantage,  might  be  taken  of  the  adoption 
of  this  new  system  of  organisation  to  rearrange  the  distribution 
of  the  troops  throughout  India.  A  large  proportion  of  the  army 
is  grouped  in  a  most  unscientific  manner,  in  cantonments  which 
were  doubtless  of  considerable  strategic  importance  in  the  days 
of  John  Company,  but  which  in  these  days  of  railways  and  tele¬ 
graphs  have  altogether  lost  that  importance.  There  are  far 
too  many  small  and  isolated  stations,  and  far  too  many  detach¬ 
ments.  The  British  regiment  which  is  stationed  at  Bombay, 
for  instance,  has  detachments  at  three  or  four  out-stations. 
Another  battalion  is  split  up  between  Banaras  and  Sitapur,  and 
so  on.  This  splitting  up  of  units  is  fatal  to  all  efficiency,  and 
both  it  and  the  small  isolated  stations  might  be  almost  altogether 
avoided  if  redistribution  of  the  army  on  a  common-sense  principle 
were  adopted.  Such  a  process  would  necessarily  be  spread  over 
some  years,  and  doubtless  additional  barracks  would  have  to  be 
erected  in  some  places,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  group  our 
forces  in  brigades  at  least,  if  we  are  to  get  anything  like  efficiency, 
and,  this  being  so,  the  sooner  the  process  of  redistribution  is 
begun  the  better.  In  England  this  redistribution  is  already 
taking  place,  and  as  every  argument  in  its  favour  in  England 
applies  with  at  least  double  force  to  its  adoption  in  India,  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  this  reform  hardly  requires 
argument. 

The  question  of  transport  and  communications  is  naturally  one 
of  the  greatest  importance  when  considering  the  present  military 
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situation  in  India.  In  both  respects  it  is  satisfactory  to  record 
great  improvements  during  recent  years.  So  lately  as  1897-98, 
the  year  of  the  great  frontier  outbreak,  we  were  unable  for  weeks 
to  make  any  headway  against  the  tribesmen  because  our  com¬ 
munications  and  transport  were  so  indifferent.  But  since  then 
a  railway,  which  is  most  flourishing  as  a  commercial  concern,  has 
been  made  from  Nowshera  to  the  foot  of  the  Malakand  Pass,  while 
another  has  linked  up  the  broad  gauge  line  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus  with  Kohat  and  Thall.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  latter 
will  be  continued  to  Parachinar  and  Bannu  respectively,  as  such 
a  course  would  have  a  most  excellent  political  effect,  besides 
greatly  strengthening  the  military  situation.  Another  small 
improvement  in  the  matter  of  communications  made  within  the 
last  few  years  is  the  continuation  of  the  Peshawar  line  to  Jum- 
rood.  But,  satisfactory  as  are  these  railway  additions,  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done  before  our  communications  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  even  tolerably  satisfactory.  Northward  of  Lahore 
there  is  only  a  single  line  of  rail  running  to  Eawal  Pindi  and 
Peshawar.  In  the  event  of  mobilisation  on  a  large  scale  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  single  line  would  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  only  be  so  choked  with  traffic  as  to  be  little  better 
than  useless.  The  experience  of  recent  frontier  expeditions 
makes  this  practically  certain.  It  is  very  necessary  that  either 
the  existing  line  from  Lahore  northward  be  doubled,  or,  better 
still,  an  entirely  fresh  line  made.  This  might  be  shorter  and 
more  direct  than  the  existing  one,  and,  running  as  it  would 
through  the  rich  agricultural  districts  recently  opened  up  by  the 
Chenab  and  Jhelum  canals,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would 
pay  its  way  commercially,  besides  adding  immensely  to  our  power 
of  speedy  mobilisation.  Turning  now  to  the  Quetta  side,  the 
most  striking  deficiency  is  the  absence  of  any  direct  means  of 
land  communication  with  Bombay.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
event  of  war  with  a  European  Naval  Power,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
trust  to  the  sea  as  a  main  line  of  communications  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  There  are  very  strong  reasons,  commercial 
and  strategic,  for  urging  the  speedy  construction  of  a  direct  broad 
gauge  line  between,  say,  Ahmedabad  and  Hyderabad  in  Sind,  and 
until  this  is  made  our  military  position  in  Baluchistan  cannot 
be  considered  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  Quetta  has  broad 
gauge  communication  with  the  rest  of  India,  via  the  Panjab,  and 
can  also  be  reached  by  way  of  Marwar  and  Balotra.  But  in  war 
time  the  Pan  jab  lines  would  be  altogether  taken  up  with  the 
transport  of  troops  and  stores  northwards,  while  the  desert  line 
from  Balotra  is  of  narrow  gauge,  and  possesses  no  military 
facilities  whatever.  Another  railway  matter  which  deserves  the 
early  attention  of  the  Government  of  India  is  the  utter  in- 
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adequacy  of  the  supply  of  rolling-stock.  This  was  most  strikingly 
illustrated  during  the  recent  Delhi  Durbar.  Although  the 
railway  authorities  had  had  twelve  months’  notice  of  the  event, 
and  had  worked  their  hardest  to  prepare  for  it,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  something  very  like  a  railway  break-down  occurred, 
and  this  largely  on  account  of  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  rolling-stock. 
Mobilisation,  when  it  does  come,  will  necessarily  be  at  hours’ 
rather  than  months’  notice,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Delhi  lesson  may  not  be  lost  sight  of.  As  regards  road 
transport,  it  has  been  noted  that  at  length  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  for  war  requirements  in  time  of  peace.  It 
was  certainly  inevitable  that  something  should  be  done  after 
the  deplorable  experiences  of  1897-98,  for  anything  more 
inefficient,  expensive  or  chaotic  than  the  transport  arrange¬ 
ments  in  that  year  could  not  be  imagined.  The  present 
system  of  transport  corps  capable  of  large  expansion  in  time  of 
war  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  question  of  mechanical  transport  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Wherever  a  gun-carriage  can  go  there  also  can  a  self-propelled 
wagon,  and  as  one  of  these  latter  will  carry  as  much  weight  as 
half  a  dozen  animals  can  draw,  there  are  obvious  advantages  in 
using  them  whenever  possible. 

Ihe  case  of  reserves  and  supplies  next  claims  attention.  It 
is  notorious  that  even  the  most  liberal  estimates  of  probable  re¬ 
quirements  framed  in  time  of  peace  are  found  totally  inadequate 
in  time  of  war.  The  well-known  case  cited  by  Mr.  Balfour  a 
year  or  two  ago,  when  at  the  height  of  the  war  there  were  only 
three  boxes  of  ammunition  remaining  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  an  instance  of  this.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  frontier  troubles 
of  1897-98  our  reserves  and  supplies  were  in  many  cases  found 
to  be  inadequate,  and  the  operations  were  hampered  and  delayed 
on  account  of  this  shortage.  It  must  be  remembered  that  India 
does  not  possess  a  hundredth  part  of  the  manufacturing  capacity 
of  England.  In  the  case  of  warlike  stores,  for  instance,  she  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  limited  output  of  the  Government 
factories,  whereas  in  England  half  a  dozen  private  concerns  are 
always  available  for  Government  work.  This  question  of  re¬ 
serves,  therefore,  is  one  which  requires  even  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  in  India  than  in  England.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  problem  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Indian  authori¬ 
ties,  and  that  in  future  a  cardinal  point  in  India’s  military  policy 
will  be  the  endeavour  to  become  as  independent  as  possible  of 
England  in  the  matter  of  military  supplies.  The  wisdom  of  such 
a  policy  is  obvious,  as,  however  great  our  naval  proponderance 
may  be,  there  must  always  be  many  risks  in  war  time  along  a 
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line  of  communications  of  thousands  of  miles  of  sea.  It  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  the  horse  question  is  so  all-important.  The 
reserve  of  horses  in  India  is  admitted  by  all  authorities  to  be 
utterly  inadequate  for  military  operations  on  a  large  scale.  In 
all  probability  it  would  have  entirely  disappeared  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  There  is  no  indigenous  horse 
supply  in  India  suitable  for  artillery  or  train  purposes,  and  even 
for  cavalry  the  country-bred  horses  are  only  moderately  useful. 
India  is  dependent  on  Australasia  for  her  remounts,  which  have 
thus  to  be  brought  thousands  of  miles  by  sea,  and  then  require 
months  for  acclimatisation  before  they  are  fit  to  work.  Such  a 
journey  is  serious  enough  at  any  time,  but  in  the  event  of  war 
with  any  Power  possessing  a  navy,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  the 
supply  of  remounts  failing  altogether.  Moreover,  it  so  happens 
that,  at  the  very  time  when  warlike  operations  beyond  the  frontier 
are  most  probable,  the  transport  of  horses  from  the  Southern 
seas  would  be  almost  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  Monsoon.  We  have  recently  had  a  very  in¬ 
structive  object  lesson  regarding  the  difficulty  of  procuring  re¬ 
mounts  at  short  notice,  even  when  we  are  absolutely  unhampered 
on  the  sea.  How  much  more  difficult  would  this  remount  question 
be  if  we  were  liable  to  naval  attack.  Surely  there  is  every  reason 
for  urging  that  the  remount  question  in  India  be  put  on  a  proper 
footing  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  military  questions  affecting  India 
have  now  been  mentioned,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  Lord 
Kitchener  will  have  plenty  to  do  in  solving  them.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  there  has  been  no  progress  of  recent  years,  for  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  notably  in  such  matters  as  the  rearmament 
of  the  native  army,  the  reorganisation  of  the  transport,  the  weed¬ 
ing  out  of  ineffective  and  unwarlike  races  from  the  native  army, 
and  the  development  of  certain  frontier  railways.  But  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  artillery  must 
be  rearmed  during  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  two,  the  British 
troops,  at  any  rate,  must  he  given  the  new  rifle,  and  our  coast  and 
frontier  defences  require  serious  attention.  These  items,  taken 
with  those  already  enumerated,  constitute  a  large  programme,  and 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that,  although  we  may  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  such  progress  as  has  been  effected,  we  are  still  much 
behind  the  times  in  a  military  sense,  and  very  far  from  that  ideal 
state  of  preparedness  which  it  is  so  desirable  on  all  grounds  to 
attain. 
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The  first  draft  of  the  Education  Act  of  last  year  apparently  dealt 
with  London  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  country.  At  any  rate  many 
of  the  facts  and  figures  cited  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  introducing  the 
measure  were  only  correct  on  the  assumption  that  at  the  time 
his  speech  was  composed,  London  still  formed  an  integral  part  of 
the  Bill.  Whether  the  Government,  in  thus  lightening  at  the 
last  moment  the  Parliamentary  ship,  have  really  rendered  their 
task  easier  in  the  long  run,  seems  very  doubtful.  By  reserving 
London  for  separate  treatment  they  are  nearly  certain  to  en¬ 
counter  a  repetition  of  the  harassing  struggle  of  last  Session.  The 
Nonconformists,  who  do  not  appear  inclined  to  take  their  defeat 
lying  down,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  dig  up  the  hatchet.  Had 
London  been  included  in  the  late  Act,  it  would  have  been  practi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  on  the  same  lines  as  the  rest  of  the  country.  Now 
there  are  no  less  than  three  suggested  solutions  in  the  field,  each 
of  which  has  not  only  supporters  among  the  Opposition,  but  also 
in  the  Unionist  Party,  while  two  of  them,  at  least,  are  supposed 
to  divide  the  suffrages  of  the  Cabinet.  With  the  Cabinet  divided 
on  the  subject,  there  seems  no  inconsiderable  danger  that  the 
Government,  if  left  to  themselves,  may  refuse  to  legislate  for 
London,  especially  as  they  would  meet  with  a  certain  amount  of 
tacit  backing  on  the  part  of  those  persons  who  would  prefer  the 
whole  question  to  be  postponed,  because  the  solution  they  favour 
is  probably  without  Cabinet  support.  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  little  short  of  a  scandal.  London  would  be  indefinitely 
delivered  over  to  all  the  disorders  that  the  lack  or  division  of 
authority  has  produced.  The  duel  between  Board  and  Voluntary 
Schools  would  recommence.  Secondary  education  would  continue 
to  starve  on  the  charitable  doles  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board;  all  progress  in  technical  education  would  be  suspended 
owing  to  the  general  uncertainty.  Some  sort  of  legislation,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  necessary,  if  only  of  a  financial  order.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  that  London,  while  furnishing  a  large  quota 
of  the  extra  Imperial  grant  of  £1,300,000  for  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  should  go  on  receiving  grants  for  its  own  schools  on  the 
lower  scale  that  has  hitherto  prevailed.  The  Voluntary  schools 
would  be  the  first  to  cry  out  at  so  manifest  an  injustice.  But  there 
are  further  complications  ahead.  The  Cockerton  Ausgleich  ex¬ 
pires  on  July  31st.  To  convert  this  enabling  Bill  into  a  hardy 
annual  would  be  a  woeful  admission  of  Parliamentary  impotence. 
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Happily  the  supporters  of  the  religious  schools  are  not  the  only 
party  likely  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Government,  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  secondary  education  have  already  inaugurated  a 
vigorous  campaign.  The  great  mass  of  public  opinion  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  in  favour  of  a  proper  settlement.  It  is  to  be  hojied, 
therefore,  that  the  cumulative  pressure  from  outside  will  supply 
the  requisite  driving  power  for  the  production  of  a  comprehensive 
Bill  that  Government  inertia,  due  to  the  mutual  neutralisation 
of  contending  forces  within  the  Cabinet,  threatens  to  hang  up 
indefinitely. 

Of  the  three  suggested  solutions,  let  us  first  consider  that  of  a 
directly  elected  ad  hoc  authority.  This  type  of  authority  is 
already  represented  by  the  School  Board  for  London.  Of  course, 
were  the  Government  to  decide  in  favour  of  such  a  body,  the 
School  Board  would  not  be  made  the  authority,  hut  an  analogous 
body  would  he  called  into  being,  constituted  on  similar  lines. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  to  he  said  in  favour  of  such  an  authority. 
It  secures  and  safeguards  popular  control.  It  deals  with  education 
in  London  on  the  only  sound  lines  that  exist,  by  treating  it  as  a 
whole,  not  merely  from  the  educational,  but  the  financial  stand- 
.  point.^  It  is  further  claimed  that  the  educational  work  to  be  done 
is  so  enormous,  that  a  particular  body  must  be  created  to  deal 
with  it,  and  with  it  alone.  Were  ad  hoc  the  only  form  such  a 
body  could  take,  the  case  for  a  glorified  School  Board  would  be 
well-nigh  unanswerable,  but  such,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  the  case. 
Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  School  Board  elections  are  particularly 
adapted  to  interest  parents  and  ratepayers  in  education.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  theory  is  scarcely  borne  out  in  practice.  The  last 
School  Board  election  in  London,  though  largely  fought  on  the 
question  of  the  higher  grade  schools,  shows  a  numerical  falling 
off  from  the  figures  of  1897,  and  the  figures  themselves — as  a 
gauge  of  popularity — compare  most  unfavourably  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  L.C.C.  elections.  The  disadvantages  of  a 
small  poll  do  not  end  here.  In  several  constituencies  influential 
elementary  teachers  practically  decide  the  elections.  Again,  the 
School  Board  have  hitherto  been  elected  on  a  cumulative  system  of 
voting,  specially  devised  to  give  representation  to  all  parties  and 
all  religions.  This  fancy  franchise,  which  was  due  to  the  laud¬ 
able  desire  to  protect  minorities,  has  led,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
return  of  faddists  and  extremists,  who  would  probably’  otherwise 
have  never  got  on  to  the  Board.  It  is  true  that  such  a  singularly 
undemocratic  manner  of  voting  might  be  abolished  in  the  case 
of  the  new  authority,  and  many  of  the  leading  Progressives  advo- 

(1)  For  a  singularly  fair  and  temperate  statement  of  the  problem  from  the  School 
Board  point  of  view,  see  article  by  G.  L.  Bruce  in  the  Schoolmasters'  Yearbook, 
1903. 
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cate  the  change.  But  such  an  alteration  would  not  cure  the 
inherent  apathy  of  the  average  elector,  who  suffers  at  the  present 
time  from  a  plethora  of  polls.  The  two  vital  defects  connected 
with  ad  hoc  bodies  are  the  multiplicity  of  elections  they  entail 
and  the  insuperable  obstacle  they  present  to  any  clear  conspectus 
of  local  finance,  owing  to  the  spending  powers  of  the  locality  being 
in  the  hands  of  different  authorities,  who  have  no  check  or  con¬ 
trol  over  each  other’s  expenditure.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
household  where  the  wife  looked  after  the  children’s  schooling 
and  spent  as  little  or  as  much  as  she  pleased  out  of  the  common 
purse,  while  the  husband  met  the  other  expenses  as  best  he  could? 
Or  what  should  we  think  of  the  Board  of  Education  being 
rendered  independent  of  all  Treasury  control?  Would  the  House 
of  Commons  tolerate  for  one  minute  the  idea  of  Lord  London¬ 
derry  being  allowed  to  present  any  estimates  he  pleased, 
irrespective  of  the  views  of  his  colleagues? 

It  is  urged  in  favour  of  the  School  Board’s  claims  that  they 
have  successfully  organised  elementary  education  and  acquired 
in  the  process  a  vast  fund  of  the  most  valuable  experience.  It  may 
be  freely  conceded  that  they  have,  despite  sundry  mistakes,  de¬ 
veloped  a  complete  system  of  priinary  education  for  London,  and 
were  the  question  only  one  of  establishing  a  primary  education 
Board,  or  there  existed  no  other  way  of  utilising  their  valuable 
experience,  one  could  hardly  overlook  their  claim  to  be  recognised 
as  the  new  authority,  in  spite  of  the  furious  protests  that  would 
be  sure  to  be  raised  by  the  religious  schools.  But  the  problem 
before  the  new  authority  is  not  merely  to  bring  into  the  elemen¬ 
tary  system  the  religious  schools,  hitherto  outside  the  pale,  but, 
above  all,  to  develop  and  unite  into  an  organic  whole  the  scattered 
units  of  secondary  education,  and  while  not  neglecting  techno¬ 
logical  education,  connect  the  secondary  and  technological  in¬ 
stitutions  with  the  elementary  schools  below  and  the  university 
above.  Unfortunately  the  School  Board  experience  in  the  realm 
of  secondary  education  is  slight,  and  the  hostility  and  distrust 
they  have  aroused  in  the  same  sphere  are  very  great.  The  very 
methods  to  which  they  owe  much  of  their  success,  and  some,  also, 
of  their  defeats  in  primary  education,  would  be  out  of  place  in 
dealing  with  secondary  schools ;  to  mention  only  one,  the  centrali¬ 
sation  which  has  too  often  been  pushed  to  excess.  It  is  idle  to 
urge  that  a  new  ad  hoc  elective  body  would  be  anything  else  than 
the  School  Board  redivivus.  Plus  ga  change,  'plus  c'est  la  meme 
chose.  But  the  chief  reason  against  the  creation  of  such  a  body  is 
that  its  political  chances  at  the  present  time  are  insignificant.  If 
the  Government  bring  in  a  Bill  at  all,  it  will  certainly  not  be  on 
the  lines  of  the  present  School  Board;  it  will  create  a  body  com¬ 
posed  either  of  representatives  of  the  Boroughs  or  of  the  County 
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Council.  The  practical  question  therefore  is  which  of  these  two 
solutions  is  the  proper  one  to  advocate. 

The  first  of  these  two  bodies  would  be  a  joint  Board,  formed 
of  co-opted  members  from  the  Borough  Councils,  which  would 
follow  more  or  less  the  lines  of  the  recently  created  Water  Board. 
The  raison  d’etre  of  such  a  body  is  the  desire  to  interest  the 
London  Boroughs  themselves  in  education.  It  has  been  felt  in  the 
past,  with  some  justice,  that  the  highly  centralised  system  of  the 
London  School  Board  did  not  take  into  sufficient  account  the 
wishes  and  wants  of  the  localities.  Some  persons,  indeed,  would 
go  further,  and  in  place  of  an  Education  Board  formed  out  of 
the  Borough  Councils,  would  cut  up  London  education  among 
the  Boroughs.  This  scheme,  however,  bristles  with  so  many 
difficulties,  it  may  frankly  be  pronounced  impracticable.  It 
violates  the  educational  unity  of  London,  an  important  matter 
even  in  elementary  education.  The  great  majority  of  the  London 
Boroughs  are  contiguous  to  two  or  more  Boroughs.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  many  children  in  one  Borough  attend  a  school  just 
over  the  Borough  border.  Supposing  each  municipality  were 
rendered  responsible  for  providing  sufficient  school  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  its  own  children,  it  would  be  obliged  to  uselessly  spend  the 
ratepayers’  money  in  furnishing  school  places  for  these  children, 
irrespective  of  facilities  existing,  maybe,  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  in  an  adjacent  municipality.  When  we  come  to  consider 
the  question  of  secondary  and  technical  education,  the  difficulties 
are  accentuated.  While  we  require  at  the  present  day  a  unifying 
authority  at  the  top,  in  order  to  see  that  all  these  schools  act 
as  proper  avenues  to  the  University  of  London,  we  shall  have 
each  Borough  in  the  first  flush  of  educational  autonomy,  striving 
to  equip  itself  with  a  complete  set  of  secondary  and 
technical  institutions,  many  of  which  would  be  half-starved  and 
ineffective  for  want  of  sufficient  endowment.  The  needless  multi¬ 
plication  of  such  institutions  would  be  probably  proportionate  to 
their  decreased  efficiency.  One  of  the  lessons  that  our  Technical 
Education  Committees  are  slowly  learning  is,  not  to  fritter  away 
their  resources  on  half  a  dozen  struggling  institutions,  but  to 
build  up  one  really  good  technical  college.  This  has  hitherto  been 
the  policy  of  the  Technical  Education  Board,  and  accounts  for 
much  of  their  success.  They  have  steadily  refused  to  create  from 
a  mistaken  sense  of  symmetry  a  polytechnic  in  every  Borough, 
but  have  placed  their  large  institutions  in  those  localities  where 
the  needs  of  London,  as  a  whole,  require  them.  W hat,  however, 
should  give  the  coup  de  grdce  to  these  disruptionists  of  London 
education  is  the  impossibility  of  abolishing  the  present  method 
of  levying  the  education  rate  over  the  whole  of  London.  The 
poorer  Boroughs  would  never  consent  to  double  and  treble  their 
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education  rate  for  the  sake  of  putting  money  into  the  pockets 
of  the  richer  Boroughs. 

A  Joint  Board  drawn  from  the  Borough  Councils  would  obviate 
some,  but  not  all,  of  these  difficulties.  The  composition  would 
still  give  undue  preponderance  to  the  parochial  sentiment.  Every 
member  would  rather  feel  his  first  duty  was  towards  his  own 
Borough  to  which  he  owed  his  election.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  members  of  such  a  Board  to  refuse  each  other  polytechnics 
and  craft  schools.  The  present  big  polytechnics  and  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  to  which  we  look  to  train  our  leaders  and  captains  of 
industry  would  have  a  hard  struggle  to  make  their  claims  on 
London,  as  a  whole,  heard  in  the  face  of  competing  local  interests. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  Board  would  repeat  and  perpetuate 
the  division  in  the  spending  powers  of  the  community  between  two 
authorities  (the  Board  and  the  County  Council),  neither  of  whom 
has  any  control  over  or  working  agreement  with  the  other  in  the 
matter  of  expenditure.  While  the  ratepayers,  in  the  case  of  the 
School  Board,  can,  as  elections  come  round,  review  and  revise 
their  extravagances,  no  such  public  control  would  be  possible  over 
the  Education  Board.  With  their  members  responsible  to  twenty- 
nine  masters,  and  that  only  as  regards  re-election,  effective  popular 
control  over  their  proceedings  would  be  practically  nil.  They 
will  handle  a  budget  of  some  four  millions,  yet  with  the  exception 
of  the  Government  auditor,  there  will  be  no  public  check  on 
their  expenditure.  In  their  administration  of  education  they 
will,  except  for  the  Board  of  Education,  he  virtually  irresponsible. 
And  yet,  from  its  very  composition,  there  is  probably  no  body 
which  would  require  more  rigid  control.  Delegation  from  below 
is  too  often  merely  synonymous  with  the  translation  of  Bottom. 
It  is  only  too  much  to  be  feared  that  the  members  of  this  new 
and  glorified  edition  of  Bumbledom  will  be  redolent  with  all  the 
faults  and  failings  of  the  ancient  vestryman.  Probably  among 
the  local  butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick-maker  thus  incontinently 
kicked  upstairs  to  form  this  educational  Sanhedrim,  the  least 
objectionable  members  will  be  the  primary  teachers,  who  in 
London  have  shown  considerable  activity  in  getting  on  to  the 
Municipal  Councils.  There  are,  in  fact,  nearly  200  of  them  on 
the  present  Councils.  Camberwell,  amongst  seventy  Councillors, 
has  no  less  than  eleven.  How  many  there  would  be  if  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  took  an  official  interest  in  the  matter 
is  hard  to  say,  and  yet  the  presence  of  these  persons,  while 
desirable  as  co-opted  members,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
satisfactory  as  public  managers  and  administrators.  It  is  surely 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  public  policy  that  any  paid  servant 
of  the  public  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  dictate  what  his 
work  or  remuneration  ought  to  be.  Such  a  Board  would  probably 
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be  unpopular  with  the  Church  of  England  and  Catholic  parties,  1 
who  know  that  in  many  Boroughs  the  position  of  their  schools 
would  be  scarcely  a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  sure  to  be  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  leaders  of  secondary  and  technical  education,  who  are  j 

thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  regime  of  the  County  Council,  and  ' 

have  a  holy  dread  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers’  possible 
influence  on  such  a  body.  But  the  most  cogent  objection  to  the 
creation  of  such  a  Board  is  its  absolute  lack  of  the  necessary 
experience  for  dealing  with  the  thousand  and  one  educational 
problems  with  which  it  would  be  confronted  from  the  outset. 
'Ihe  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  experts  would  only  mitigate, 
it  would  not  remove  the  evil.  Putting  any  idea  of  actual  cor¬ 
ruption  out  of  the  question,  one  can  confidently  predict  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  body  would  be  followed  by  a  crop  of 
colossal  and  costly  mistakes,  for  whieh  the  ratepayers  would  have 
to  suffer,  with  no  hope  of  redress.  The  only  sentiment  in  favour 
of  such  a  Dunciad  form  of  administration  is  political.  Its  chief 
backers  are  certain  party  wire-pullers,  together  with  the  mob  of 
briefless  barristers  and  political  hangers-on,  who  have  fought 
forlorn  hopes  in  County  Council  elections.  These  people  would 
not  love  borough-ridden  education  so  much  if  they  did  not  hate 
the  County  Council  still  more.  The  popularity  of  such  a  project 
with  the  educated  public  may  be  gauged  by  a  recent  ^  remark  in 
The  T ivies,  which  can  certainly  not  be  regarded  as  an  ardent 
friend  of  the  County  Council.  Speaking  of  such  a  Board  for 
Education,  it  said :  “  Rather  than  set  up  a  body  of  this  kind,  we 
should  prefer  to  retain  the  School  Board.”  Happily  the  great 
bulk  of  those  interested  in  higher  education  will  fight  the  idea 
to  the  death,  and  probably  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Unionist  Party  are  actually  in  favour  of  the  third  solution — that 
of  making  the  County  Council  ^  the  authority,  and  modelling  the 
Bill  for  London  veiy  largely  on  the  lines  of  the  recent  Act. 

In  that  case  the  County  Council  would  act  through  an  educa¬ 
tion  committee,  with  powers  of  delegation,  in  the  matter  of  the 
provided  elementary  schools,  to  local  committees.  In  this  way 
unification  would  be  secured,  and  the  dangers  of  over-centralisa¬ 
tion  avoided.  Unlike  the  Joint  Boards,  the  County  Council  safe¬ 
guards  the  principle  of  popular  control,  while  the  previous  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  members  will  allow  them  to  profit  by  the  presence 
of  a  large  contingent  of  co-opted  experts,  many  of  whom  would 
not  be  new  to  much  of  the  work  of  the  Board.  It  does  not  violate 
the  educational  or  financial  unity  of  London,  but  in  absorbing 

(1)  December  .23rd,  1902. 

(2)  For  a  clear  etatement  of  the  advantages  of  the  County  Council  solutions,  see 
also  “  The  Education  Authority  for  London  ” — The  case  for  the  County  Council  by 
Rev.  R.  8,  de  C,  Latfan  (Tht  SchootnuMtern'  Yearbook,  1903). 
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the  powers  of  the  School  Board,  it  brings  for  the  first  time  all 
grades  of  education  under  one  authority  (an  advantage  which  the 
selection  of  the  School  Board  would  also  have  secured),  and  also 
helps  to  unify  the  local  Budget,  by  bringing  the  two  chief  spend¬ 
ing  departments  under  one  authority  (an  advantage  which  the 
adoption  of  the  School  Board  would  not  have  produced).  As  the 
new  authority,  it  is  greatly  preferable  from  the  educational  point 
of  view.  The  School  Board,  by  its  somewhat  militant  policy,  has 
made  itself  a  host  of  enemies  in  the  educational  world.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Technical  Education  Board,  while  in  high  favour 
with  the  secondary  and  technical  schools  is,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  Progressives  among  its  members,  far  from  unpopular 
with  the  elementary  teachers.  It  is  also  probably  the  body  that 
Churchmen  and  Catholics  would  prefer.  Again,  its  experience  in 
the  field  of  secondary  and  technical  education  renders  it  pre¬ 
eminently  suitable  as  the  authority  to  build  up  what  is  so  re¬ 
quisite  in  London  to-day — a  sound  system  of  secondary  education. 
When  it  is  stated  that  Berlin  has  ten  boys  per  thousand  receiving 
secondary  education,  against  London’s  three,  it  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  what  a  tremendous  leeway  we  have  to  make  up.  Even 
in  the  sphere  of  University  education,  we  may  expect  an  immense 
extension  in  the  near  future,  and  here  again  the  experience  the 
Technical  Education  Board  have  already  won  should  stand  them 
in  excellent  stead. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  the  Education  Committee  (or 
Board),  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  is,  should  the  Borough 
Councils  be  represented  on  it,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent?  Some 
critics  would  rule  them  out  altogether,  considering  their  proper 
place  of  representation  to  be  on  the  local  sub-committee.  For 
those  who  would  see  them  represented  on  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  great  obstacle  is  their  comparatively  large  number — 
twenty-nine.  To  give  them  each  a  separate  representative  would 
either  place  the  popularly  elected  members  in  a  minority, 
vis-d-vis  the  co-opted  members,  or,  if  the  L.C.C.  contingent  were 
increased  in  proportion,  the  Committee  would  become  unwieldy. 
The  best  suggestion  that  has  been  made  so  far  is  that  thirty-three 
members  should  be  put  on  by  the  L.C.C. ;  of  these  it  is  proposed 
that  twenty-nine  should  be  taken,  one  from  each  Borough.  Pre¬ 
sumably  these  twenty-nine  would  he  County  Councillors  as  well 
as  Borough  representatives.  The  County  Council  being  ultimately 
responsible  to  the  electorate  for  its  committee,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Boroughs  should  not  make  the  choice,  though,  perhaps,  they 
might  be  allowed  to  suggest  it.  The  other  four  members  would 
be  taken  from  the  L.C.C.  Aldermen,  as  it  would  be  unadvisable  to 
put  on  both  members  for  any  constituency.  Some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  the  Boroughs  should  have  the  right  to  elect 
VOL.  LXXIII.  N.s.  p 
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their  own  representative  on  the  L.C.C.  committee.  This  would  give 
them  practically  double  representation,  and,  what  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant,  would  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  principles  of  local  self- 
government.  One  of  the  axioms  of  sound  government  is  that  it 
must  be  always  possible  to  fasten  political  responsibility  on  the 
proper  shoulders,  but  how,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  could 
the  County  Council  be  held  responsible  for  the  vagaries  of  a 
committee  the  majority  of  which  were  not  of  their  own  appoint¬ 
ment?  What  means  of  control  or  coercion  would  they  possess  to 
bring  the  committee  round  to  their  way  of  thinking?  They  might, 
indeed,  cut  off  the  supplies,  but  this  would  only  be  doing  incal¬ 
culable  damage  to  the  schools.  As  long  as  the  Boroughs  con¬ 
tinued  to  back  their  representatives,  the  County  Council  would 
be  powerless.  Even  assuming  that  matters  did  not  come  to  such 
a  pass,  the  dangers  of  dissensions,  inherent  in  the  constitution  of 
such  a  body,  are  very  great.  The  County  Council  would  be  well 
advised  strenuously  to  resist  lending  their  sanction  to  the  creation 
of  such  an  educational  junta,  for  whom  they  would  be  responsible, 
while  only  exercising  a  very  lame  and  ineffective  control  over  its 
actions. 

As  regards  the  co-opted  experts,  they  would  doubtless  include 
representatives  from  the  University  and  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers.  Each  of  these  would  probably  have  two  members,  one 
of  those  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  should  be  a  woman. 
The  London  Trades’  Council,  the  Trustees  of  the  City  Parochial 
Foundation,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Headmasters,  the  Association  of  Headmistresses, 
the  Association  of  Technical  Institutions  would  each  furnish  a 
member.  The  disbanded  School  Board  should  supply  a  large 
quota^ — some  eight  or  nine  at  least — to  the  committee,  of  whom 
not  less  than  two  should  be  women.  Such  a  body  would  amount 
to  about  fifty-seven  members;  one  or  two  more  co-opted  members 
might  be  added,  but  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  the  total 
number  of  members  should  not  exceed  sixty.  The  larger  the 
body,  the  greater  the  danger  of  its  becoming  a  full  dress  debating 
society,  a  weakness  from  which  the  London  School  Board  has  not 
always  been  exempt.  As  regards  publicity,  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  would  not,  according  to  the  general  rule  governing 
county  and  borough  council  committees,  be  open  to  reporters. 
Still  there  are  a  few  precedents  for  voluntarily  admitting  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Press  to  these  committees,  notably  that  of  the 
Watch  Committee  at  Cardiff.  Should  this  example  be  followed, 
the  practice  should  he  rigidly  confined  to  the  committee  only. 
The  sub-committees  on  which  expert  questions  have  to  be  thrashed 
out  should  in  all  cases  be  private. 

Directly  below  the  education  committee  would  come  the  local 
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committees,  which  would  have  to  deal  with  the  “  provided  ”  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Opinion  seems  tolerably  united  on  the  subject  of 
their  composition.  Half  the  members  should  be  nominated  by  the 
County  Council,  half  by  the  Borough  Council.  Presumably  their 
ranks  would  be  largely  recruited  by  the  enlistment  of  the  present 
managers  of  School  Boards.  Beyond  this  point  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  divergence  of  opinion,  both  as  to  the  duties  of  such  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  area  over  which  they  would  exercise  supervision. 
Speaking  roughly,  we  may  say  that  there  are  practically  two 
plans  at  present  under  discussion  for  dealing  with  the  problem : 
one  looking  at  it  rather  from  the  strictly  educational  standpoint, 
and  the  other  from  the  more  purely  administrative. 

The  former  plan  takes  the  Borough  area  in  all  cases  for  that  of 
the  committee.  This  involves,  in  some  instances,  the  oversight 
of  as  many  as  eighty  schools.  Such  a  number  are  evidently  be¬ 
yond  the  competence  of  a  single  committee  to  manage.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  to  establish  school  managers  to  serve  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  the  schools  and  the  local  committee.  Such  a 
committee  would  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  and  dismissal 
of  teachers,  and  in  the  choice  of  sites  for  new  schools.  They 
would  also  collect  and  condense  ior  the  use  of  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  estimates  and  statistics  supplied  by  the  school  managers. 
These,  in  the  case  of  the  provided  schools,  would  be  appointed 
half  by  the  local  and  half  by  the  central  committee.  In  the  same 
way,  of  the  public  managers  placed  over  the  non-provided  schools, 
one  would  be  appointed  by  the  local  and  one  by  the  central 
authority.  Schools,  however,  would  be  encouraged  to  enter 
into  groups  of  not  more  than  eight  in  number,  under  a 
single  board  of  managers.  Board  Schools  going  with  Board, 
Church  of  England  with  Church  of  England,  Wesleyan  with 
Wesleyan,  etc.  Against  this  it  has  been  objected  that  in  many 
districts  the  Church  of  England,  and  still  more  the  Wesleyans, 
are  too  few  in  number  to  be  thus  brigaded.  A  noteworthy 
point  is  that  the  managers  should  be  furnished  with  more 
authority  than  existing  managers  under  the  School  Board. 
In  fact,  their  status  would  rather  be  approximated  to  that  of 
governors  of  secondary  schools,  a  position  that  is  likely  to 
turn  the  Balfourian  managers  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country 
green  with  envy.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  cost  of  education 
per  child  in  a  London  elementary  school  is  £4.  It  is  proposed 
the  managers  of  these  schools  should  enjoy  the  right  to  expend 
public  money  on  them  to  the  extent  of  £4  per  child.  The  same 
privilege  would  be  accorded  to  the  managers  of  the  non-prdvided 
schools,  but  in  their  case  they  would  depend  on,  and  report  direct 
to,  the  central  committee.  These  powers  would  be  conferred  on 
the  managers  by  scheme,  and  in  case  of  abuse  or  extravagance 
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could  be  withdrawn.  It  is  argued  with  considerable  force  that 
in  this  fashion  managers,  being  equipped  with  real  power,  would 
take  a  far  more  lively  interest  in  the  schools  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  under  the  School  Board  rigime,  and  that  such  is 
the  best  way  to  teach  the  leading  men  of  the  present  generation 
to  take  a  more  civic  interest  in  these  schools.  Similarly  the 
head  teacher  in  an  elementary  school,  instead  of  being,  as 
he  is  to-day,  merely  primus  inter  pares,  would  be  armed  with  more 
of  the  authority  of  a  secondary  headmaster,  and  would  exercise, 
in  consequence,  more  real  control  over  the  teaching  of  his  assist¬ 
ants,  to  the  great  gain  of  unifying  and  co-ordinating  the 
teaching  in  the  schools.  A  step  towards  such  a  result  has  already 
been  taken,  but  such  a  proceeding  would  hasten  the  process.  In 
increasing  the  head  teacher’s  responsibility,  it  is  only  just  to  in¬ 
crease  his  power  of  initiative.  Further,  he  would  have  the  right  to 
a  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  staff,  as  well  as  to  be  present  at  the 
managers’  meetings,  when  all  matters  concerning  the  inside  man¬ 
agement  of  the  school  are  discussed. 

Against  the  above  scheme  it  is  urged  that  the  hierarchy  of 
education  committee,  borough  committee,  and  school  managers  is 
too  complicated,  and  it  is  proposed  to  get  round  the  difficulty  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  largeness  of  some  of  the  boroughs,  either  by  dividing 
the  bigger  boroughs  into  wards,  or  by  taking  the  divisions  of  the 
County  Council  constituencies.  The  boroughs,  as  before,  would 
nominate  half  the  committees,  which  if  the  County  Council  con¬ 
stituencies  were  taken  would  number  fifty-eight.  As  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  scheme,  the  non-provided  schools  would  report  directly  to 
the  central  committee.  There  would  be  no  managers  of  the  pro¬ 
vided  schools  under  the  local  committees,  who  would  deal  with  the 
schools  direct.  The  actual  size  of  the  committees  would  vary  in 
size  according  to  the  number  of  provided  schools  under  them,  but 
the  proportion  of  L.C.C.  and  borough  nominees  would  remain  un¬ 
changed.  Such  committees  would  work  according  to  general  rules 
framed  by  the  L.C.C.,  to  whom  they  would  report.  While 
in  finance  they  would  naturally  possess  no  independent 
powers,  they  would  probably  be  empowered  to  ^  execute  within 
a  fixed  sum  all  •  prdinary  repairs,  to  arrange  (under  general 
rules)  for  the  letting  of  school  halls,  and  to  organise  school 
functions,  such  as  prize-givings.  It  is  not  unlikely  they 
would  have  the  right  to  draw  attention  to  deficiencies  in  school 
supply,  and  suggest  eligible  sites  for  new  schools  to  the  central 
authority.  As  regards  the  nomination  of  assistant  teachers,  and 
the  choice  of  head  teachers,  they  would  possess  the  same  power  as 
the  existing  managers.  All  minor  matters  of  routine  would  be 
delegated  to  them.  The  principle  to  be  followed  is  to  prevent  the 
(1)  See  the  London  Education  Bill,  1903.  Resolutions  of  the  Fabian  Society. 
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central  body,  as  far  as  possible,  from  being  swamped  by  mere 
questions  of  detail.  The  excessive  centralisation  of  the  School 
Board  must  be  avoided  at  all  hazards. 

As  regards  finance,  it  is  obvious  London  should  be  accorded 
under  the  Bill  the  same  rating  powers  as  a  county  Borough  enjoys 
to-day.  In  fact,  in  this  and  other  matters,  the  London  Bill  should 
be  largely  a  replica  of  the  Act  of  last  year.  In  secondary  and 
technical  education  there  will  be  no  need  to  create  any  new 
machinery.  The  Technical  Education  Board  already  possess  a 
complete  method  of  organisation  for  dealing  with  the  matter, 
though  with  the  large  extension  of  secondary  education  requisite 
in  London,  they  will  have  to  considerably  enlarge  it. 

To  constitute  the  School  Board  or  an  analogous  body  the  new 
authority,  seems  scarcely  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
To  make  a  Joint  Board,  packed  with  vestrymen,  the  educational 
authority  for  London,  is  to  parochialise  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 
Without  popular  control,  with  little  or  no  experience  of  education 
and  its  administration,  such  a  close  corporation  appears  destined 
in  advance  to  sink  even  lower  in  the  long  run  than  its  prototype, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Even  if  it  escapes  the  fate 
of  becoming  a  Tammany,  its  utter  inexperience  seems  to  doom 
it  indefinitely  to  an  evitable  spell  of  blundering,  inefficiency,  and 
wastefulness.  We  believe  the  Government  will  be  better  advised. 
In  making  the  County  Council  the  authority  for  the  metropolis,  it 
will  be  placing  the  coping-stone  on  to  the  great  edifice  of  national 
education  which  the  Act  of  1902  has  called  into  existence. 
With  proper  organisation,  education  in  London  should  advance 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  so  much  leeway  to  make  up  that 
our  •  progress,  once  we  start,  must  be  comparatively  rapid.  At 
present  the  Londoner,  though  he  is  dimly  conscious  of  being  a 
citizen  of  no  mean  city,  concentrates  his  admiration  on  his  parks 
and  public  buildings.  We  believe  that  the  day  is  nearer  than 
many  people  think  when,  like  the  inhabitant  of  Paris  or  Berlin, 
he  will  point  with  pride  to  his  schools. 


Cloudesley  Brereton. 


MR.  MALLOCK’S  AUDIT  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
RELIGION. 


Dt  RING  the  past  year  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  articles,  now  combined  in  a  single  volume,^  in  which  at  the 
outset  he  undertook  to  provide  us  with  a  judicial  summing-up  of  the 
respective  claims  of  religion  and  science  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century.  lie  selected  in  particular  three  great  fundamental 
questions —the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  and  the  fact  of  a  future  life  ;  and  he  promised  to  state 
impartially  how  the  progress  of  science  and  human  thought  has 
affected  the  evidence  with  respect  to  each  of  these  doctrines. 
Describing  himself  with  excessive  modesty  as  “an  intellectual 
accountant,”  he  undertook  to  furnish  us  with  an  “  accurate 
estimate  ”  of  the  situation,  and  “  so  to  examine  and  tabulate  what 
either  side  had  to  say,”  and  “  so  to  arrange  the  whole  that  any 
inquirer  may  see  how  the  account  on  either  side  really  stands  ” 
(Fortnightly  Review,  September,  1901 , p.  396).  I'he  “leaders  of 
science  ”  and  “  the  professional  theologians,”  he  assured  us,  are  alike 
incapacitated  to  give  us  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  and  therefore  it 
is  only  to  a  man  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Mallock  himself  that  the 
reader  can  look  with  confidence  for  “  an  accurate  summing-up  or 
explanation  of  matters  as  they  stand  now”  (ibid.). 

Upon  one  thus  voluntarily  assuming  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
the  judicial  office  in  this  momentous  question  there  obviously  lies  a 
most  serious  obligation' to  give  an  exceptionally  fair  presentation  of 
the  case  for  each  side.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Mallock  on  the  successful  achievement  of  this 
desirable  object ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  impress 
on  the  reader  that  if  he  wishes  to  form  a  just  verdict  it  will  he 
prudent  to  go  behind  the  judicial  statement  and  examine  the 
arguments  of  the  “  Apologists  ”  as  given  by  themselves,  and  not  to 
be  contented  with  the  form  in  which  they  are  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Mallock.  The  fact,  however,  that  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  lengthy 
inquiry  in  the  Fortnightly  about  five-sixths  have  been  devoted 
to  showing  the  “  futility,”  “  hopelessness,”  and  “  self-stultifying  ” 
character  of  the  reasonings  of  the  apologists,  whilst  about  one- 
sixth  is  given  to  arguing  against  the  completeness  of  the  case  of  their 
scientific  opponents,  will  itself  have  suggested  some  hesitation  before 
accepting  his  exposition  as  an  adequate  account  of  the  situation. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Mallock’s  treatment  of  the  subject  thei*e  reminds  one  of 

(1)  Religion  at  a  Credible  Doctrine  (Chapman  &  Hall),  190£. 
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the  story  of  the  preacher  of  a  panegyric  of  8t.  Augustine,  who, 
having  expended  fifty-five  minutes  of  the  allotted  hour  in  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  errors  of  the  saint’s  youth,  closed  his  oration  by  telling 
his  audience  that  they  could  thence  conclude  what  a  truly  great 
eaint  the  illustrious  doctor  must  have  become  in  later  life — a  subject 
to  which  he  should  return  in  another  pulpit  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  answer  to  his  inquiry,  adumbrated  by  Mr.  Mallock  at  the 
start  and  gradually  filled  up  as  he  has  proceeded,  is  that  the  progress 
of  Biology,  Psychology,  Physios,  and  Science  in  general,  during  the 
past  century,  has  been  fatal  to  almost  all  the  proofs  hitherto  adduced 
in  support  of  the  three  fundamental  truths  of  religion.  Nay, 
reason  and  experience,  when  most  carefully  and  scrupulously  interro¬ 
gated,  instead  of  witnessing  in  favour  of  these  primary  assumptions, 
testify  that  human  volition  is  as  inexorably  determined  by  forces 
beyond  its  control  as  the  leaf  swept  along  by  the  storm ;  that  there 
is  no  difference  of  kind  between  the  soul  of  man  and  that  of  the 
brute  animal,  that  in  both  alike  consciousness  is  merely  a 
function  or  aspect  of  the  organism,  perishing  with  the  latter ;  and 
that  instead  of  a  Personal  God  and  a  Material  World,  there  exists 
only  the  Universe,  which  is  one  impersonal  Thing.  His  final  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  monism  is  the  absolute  negation  of  religion,  aud 
the  facts  put  before  us  by  science  form  an  absolute  affirmation  of 
monism”  (Fortnightly,  October,  p.  685).  Mr.  Mallock,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  depressed  by  the  discovery  that  the  teaching  of  science 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  religion.  Ue  finds  adequate  consola¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  “  the  ideas  and  propositions  of  science  itself  are 
in  contradiction  with  one  another.”  This  he  establishes  by  the 
old  familiar  antinomies  involved  in  the  notions  of  movement,  of 
actio  in  distans,  of  the  infinitude  of  space,  aud  of  compressible  con¬ 
tinuous  ether.  Since,  then,  reason  already  contradicts  itself  so  fre¬ 
quently  within  the  region  of  science,  why  should  we  be  disconcerted 
by  one  additional  inconsistency — the  general  contradiction  between 
science  and  religion  ?  Arrived  at  this  stage,  Mr.  Mallock,  for  sole 
defence  of  religion,  falls  back  on  the  ethical  argument  and  the  needs 
of  our  moral  nature.^ 

(1)  I  fear  Mr.  Matlock’s  special  argument  against  the  an titheistic  scientist,  Lased  on 
the  “  contradictions  ”  (I  do  not  admit  them  to  be  real,  but  I  need  not  insist  on  this  here) 
involvt'd  in  our  elementary  conceptions  of  motion,  compressible  ether,  space,  etc.,  is 
ineffective.  If  the  scientist’s  argument  was  luei'ely  the  theoretical  difficulty  of  the 
Kantian  iintinomics,  that  free-will  or  immortality  involves  a  contradiction  in  thought, 
then  Mr.  Mallock  could  fairly  point  to  the  conception  of  movement,  compressible  ether, 
etc.,  and  observe  that  these  involve  similar  contradictions,  yet  are  admitted  as  facts. 
But  what  Mr.  Mallock  has  conceded  to  the  scientist,  when  combining  with  him  to  rout 
the  apologist,  is  not  that  the  notion  of  free-will  or  immortality  seem  to  involve  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  thought,  but  that  positive  science  —  psychology,  biology,  physics — dis¬ 
proves  them  as  facts,  with  the  siime  cogency  as  it  negatives  other  alleged  facts.  Were 
it  so,  could  science  establish  determinism  as  it  proves  ordinary  scientific  truths,  then  we 
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In  the  course  of  his  series  Mr.  MaUock  has  done  me  the  houovir  to 
select  me  as  a  typical  representative  of  the  Apologists’  cause,  and  to 
devote  the  substance  of  his  second  article,  that  in  the  November 
Fortnightly  of  1901,  to  a  criticism  of  a  recently  published  work 
of  mine.  As  the  volume  in  question,  a  text-book  in  psychology,  is 
an  effort  to  represent  ordinary  Catholic  teaching  on  the  subject,  I 
had  better,  before  examining  Mr.  Mallock’s  account  of  my  reasoning, 
explain  briefly  what  that  teaching  is,  and  also  what  is  the  scope  of 
the  work. 

The  Catholic  philosopher  holds  that  religion  is  essentially  reason- 
able  and  that  the  fundamental  truths  which  religion  presupposes  are 
ascertainable  by  human  reason  rightly  employed.  Of  these  the  chief 
are,  as  Mr.  Mallock  justly  insists,  the  existence  of  a  Personal  God, 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  the  fact  of  a  future  life.  The 
possession  of  each  and  all  of  these  truths  is  rendered  more  perfect, 
easy,  and  assured  by  revelation.  Still,  it  is  part  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
not  only  that  they  are  not  contradicted  by  human  reason, hut  that  they 
can  be  established  by  it,  and  that  there  is  consequently  a  rational 
foundation  for  our  subsequent  belief  in  the  truths  of  revealed  religion. 
The  word  “reason,”  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  too  narrows 
sense.  The  Catholic  philosopher  is  not  necessarily  committed  to  the  view 
that  any  one  form  of  argument  or  any  particular  faculty  furnishes  the 
adequate  proof  of  all,  or  indeed  of  any,  of  these  fundamental  assump¬ 
tions  of  religion.  The  view  ordinarily  held  by  Catholic  writers,  and 
that  to  which  I  myself  adhere,  is  that  the  complete  justiflcation  of  these 
assumptions  is  to  be  found  in  the  consideration  of  both  man  and  the 
world.  Respecting  man’s  own  destiny  the  complete  answer  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  careful  investigation  into  his  entire  nature,  into  all  his 
faculties,  sensuous  and  spiritual,  rational  and  emotional,  the  testi* 

fear  appeal,  either  by  Mr.  Mallock  or  by  the  Apologist,  to  the  antinomies  of  science  in 
behalf  of  a  higher  reconciliation,  would  be  unavailing.  Sokiiur  amlulondo  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  a  metaphysical  argument  that  a  man  cannot  walk  because  the  conception  of 
movement  is  impossible ;  but  the  contention  here,  allowed  by  Mr.  Mallock,  is  not  only 
that  the  conception  of  movement  is  impossible,  but  also  that  the  man  has  no  legs.  If  a 
French  school  of  medicine  prove  by  an  elaborate  scientific  demonstration  that  a  certain 
malady  is  due  to  a  particular  microbe,  and  if  a  German  school  give  a  similarly  conclusive 
demonstration  that  no  such  microbe  exists,  it  will  not  do  to  harmonise  both  doctrines 
on  the  principle  that  ‘‘  contradictions  in  thought  are  involved  in  all  existence  ”  or  “  in 
all  science.”  On  careful  examination  this  argument,  the  keystone  to  Mr.  Mallock’s 
whole  structure,  completely  collapses.  In  conceding  that  science  really  contradicts  the 
assumptions  of  religion — «.y.  that  it  disproves  free-will— he  gives  away  the  cause  of 
religion  past  redemption.  Moreover,  Mr.  Mallock’s  method  of  apologetic  is  exposed  to 
this  absolutely  fatal  objection  from  the  agnostic  or  antitheist :  What  claim  upon  me 
for  obedience,  or  faith,  or  reverence,  or  love  has  a  God  by  whom  I  am  furnished  with 
an  intellect  which,  when  employed  with  the  most  faultless  care  and  sincerity,  clearly 
affirms  that  free-will,  a  future  life,  and  His  own  Personal  existence  are  illusions  ?  For 
be  it  remembered  that  Mr.  Mallock’s  contention  is  not  that  science  and  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  reasoning  from  the  established  truths  of  science  ignore,  but  that  they  negative, 
exclude,  and  contradict  these  beliefs. 
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raony  of  conscience,  the  convictions  of  reason,  the  yearnings  of 
volition,  and  the  aspirations  of  his  moral  being. 

This  has  been  my  aim  in  the  work  attacked  by  Mr.  Mallock.^  The 
volume  starts  with  an  exposition  of  empirical  or  phenomenal  psycho¬ 
logy  embracing  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  current  text-books  of  the 
science.  I  then  pass  on  to  rational  or  philosophical  psychology, 
and  discuss  the  spirituality  of  the  human  intellect,  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  and  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul. 
Throughout  almost  the  whole  book  I  deal  with  human  psychology  ; 
but  I  have  added  a  supplement  of  sixteen  pages  on  animal  psychology, 
in  which  I  deal  with  the  faculties  of  the  lower  animals.  In  all  the 
larger  questions  the  main  theses  are. based  on  the  combined  force  of 
the  evidence  from  all  quarters.  Thus,  in  establishing  free-will,  I  seek 
to  prove  that  liberty  of  choice  is  implied  in  our  chief  ethical  concep¬ 
tions,  such  as  those  of  moral  obligation,  responsibility,  and  merit. 

I  then  endeavour  to  show  that  the  most  careful  introspective  analysis 
of  our  volitional  consciousness  testifies  to  the  same  fact  of  freedom. 
In  other  words,  my  contention  is  that  scientific  observation  of  our 
consciousness  harmonises  with  and  confirms  the  conviction  of  freedom 
involved  in  our  ethical  notions.  Similarly,  when  proving  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life,  I  put  in  the  first-  place  the  teleological  and  ethical 
arguments,  and  then  seek  to  show  that  an  examination  of  the  nature 
of  the  higher  forms  of  thought  corroborates  their  force.  What  I 
wish  to  make  clear  in  this  summary  of  my  work  is  that  I  base  the 
great  doctrines  of  free-will  and  a  future  life  on  the  combined  force  of 
the  import  of  ethical  convictions  and  the  results  of  psychological 
analysis.  In  other  words,  in  common  with  Catholic  philosophers 
generally,  I  hold  that  God  has  given  man  the  faculty  of  reason,  which, 
when  rightly  used  in  the  study  of  man’s  own  mind  and  of  the 
external  world,  agrees  with  and  confirms  the  testimony  of  his  moral 
nature.  Mr.  Mallock,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  hold  that  God  has 
given  man  a  faculty  of  reason  which,  even  when  employed  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care,  contradicts  the  testiniony  of  man’s  moral  nature 
and  repudiates  the  doctrines  of  free-will  and  a  future  life. 

In  the  present  paper,  however,  my  special  complaint  against  Mr. 
Mallock  is  that  he  has  gravely  misconceived  and  mis-stated  the 
arguments  of  the  Apologists  as  a  class  and  of  myself  in  particular. 
At  the  same  time,  be  it  noted,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  deliberate  or  intentional  unfairness  in  this  matter. 
As  I  cannot  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  follow  him  over  the  many 
topics  in  which’  he  has  criticised  the  reasoning  of  the  defenders  of 
religion,  I  shall,  instead,  select  as  samples  a  few  points  from  his 
handling  of  my  own  work.  But  from  these  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  form  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  method  and  value  of  Mr. 

(1)  Psychology,  Empirical  and  Rational,  4th  edit.,  1900.  Longmans. 
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Mallock’s  assault  on  the  Apologists  in  general.  Indeed,  he  repeatedly 
asserts  that  he  attacks  my  arguments  merely  as  the  general  type  of  the 
Apologists’  defence.  That  his  misconception  and  misrepresentation  of 
my  reasoning  cannot  be  due  to  any  unusual  obscurity  or  confusion  in 
the  treatment  of  these  subjects  contained  in  my  work  may,  I  think, 
be  inferred  from  Mr.  Mallock’s  own  words.  For,  in  speaking  of  it, 
he  has  been  good  enough  to  say  that  Father  Maher  has  there  collected 
the  arguments  common  to  all  religious  dualists  “  with  great  learning 
and  diligence  and  arranged  them  with  great  skill  and  lucidity.  They 
form  indeed,  as  summed  up  by  him,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  defence 
which  the  religious  Apologists  of  to-day,  meeting  science  on  its  own 
ground,  are  able  to  offer  of  the.diialism  of  soul  and  body,  as  opposed 
to  the  monism  which  maintains  the  two  to  be  inseparable  ”  (Fort¬ 
nightly,  November,  1901,  p.  825), 

The  first  question  which  Mr.  Mallock  discusses  in  connection  with 
my  book  is  that  of  the  origin  of  life.  He  represents  modern  defenders 
of  religion,  when  engaged  in  proving  the  existence  of  a  Personal  God 
against  Monism,  as  virtually  resting  their  whole  case  on  the  fact  that 
science  has  disproved  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  generation  at  the 
present  day.  In  fact  at  times  he  conveys  the  impression  that  it  is  the 
one  proof  which  theistic  philosophers  employ  to  establish  the  entire 
doctrine  of  a  Personal  God  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  Intelli¬ 
gence,  Will,  and  Holiness.  He  then  couples  my  work  with  an 
American  volume  on  theism  and  undertakes  a  lengthy  criticism  to 
show  that  my  reasoning  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  such  a 
Personal  God,  that  the  principle  to  which  it  leads  “  need  not  be 
ethical.  It  need  not  be  conscious”  [ibid.,  p.  813),  and,  consequently, 
that  my  reasoning  is  utterly  “  futile.” 

The  answer  on  behalf  of  the  Apologists  is  not  far  to  seek.  They 
will  unanimously  reply  that  the  argument  from  the  origin  of  life  is 
only  one,  or  rather  part  of  one,  of  several  arguments  which  they 
employ  in  proving  the  existence  of  God  in  the  full  sense  of  a  living, 
intelligent,  free,  self-existing,  infinite  Being,  and  that  if  it  does  not 
at  once,  without  further  ratiocination,  establish  all  the  attributes  of 
God,  it  is  not  therefore  necessarily  “  worthless  and  futile.”  A 
piece  of  evidence  may  be  of  considerable  value  as  excluding  a 
particular  hypothesis,  as  refuting  one  class  of  opponents,  or  as  sup¬ 
plying  or  confirming  a  link  in  a  line  of  reasoning,  although,  if 
taken  alone,  it  would  be  insufficient  to  demonstrate  the  whole 
doctrine  or  system  of  theses  to  be  established.  If  a  man  be  charged 
with  having  poisoned  another,  testimony  concerning  the  purchase  of 
arsenic  by  the  accused  may  justly  be  deemed  by  both  the  prosecution 
and  defence  an  important  argument  in  the  case ;  and  although  the 
proof  or  disproof  of  this  fact  may  not  decide  the  entire  issue,  the 
argument  itself  is  not  therefore  “  worthless  and  futile.” 
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On  my  own  part  the  reply  is  still  easier.  My  book  is  a  treatise 
on  Psychology,  not  on  Natural  Theology.  In  such  a  hook  I  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  elaborate  the  whole  proof  of  the  Divine  Per¬ 
sonality,  even  though  I  may  point  out  the  fatal  diflBculty  for  a 
materialistic  anti-theist  created  by  a  fact  emerging  in  the  course  of 
my  own  investigations. 

Mr.  Mallock  goes  on  to  argue  that  elsewhere  I  myself  refute 
this  argument,  urging  that  I  have  “  unintentionally  adopted  the 
exact  language  employed  by  Professor  Tyndall,”  who  said  on  a 
famous  occasion,  “  In  matter  I  discern  the  potency  of  life.”  My 
words  are :  “  An  existing  vital  energy  is  capable,  by  its  action,  of 
reproducing  or  evoking  from  the  potentialities  of  matter  a  new 
energy  akin  to  itself.  But  as  at  present  new  life  ever  proceeds  only 
from  a  living  agent,  so  a  fortiori  in  the  beginning  the  primordial  act 
by  which  animal  life  was  first  educed  from  the  potentialities  of  matter 
must  have  been  that  of  a  Living  Being  ”  {Psychology,  p.  594). 
The  answer,  consequently,  is  again  obvious.  To  argue  against 
materialism  that  the  Author  of  the  first  life  on  earth  must  a  fortiori 
have  had  life,  assuredly  does  not  prove  that  that  Author  need  not  have 
been  intelligent  or  conscious,  and  I  was  not  concerned  here  to 
demonstrate  the  other  Divine  attributes.  Slight  as  ^Ir.  Mallock  finds 
the  difference  between  my  language  and  that  of  Tyndall,  it  expresses  a 
very  wide  divergence  of  thought.  It  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing 
to  conclude  that  a  page  of  The  Fortnightly  has  been  educed  from 
the  potentialities  of  a  quantity  of  type  by  a  type-setter  and  that  it 
has  been  evolved  by  the  type  itself. 

But  Mr.  Mallock  has  not  merely  assailed  my  argument  and  my 
logic,  he  charges  me  with  gross,  though  indeliberate,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  my  opponents.  Here  are  his  words : — 

“Father  Maher,  in  order  to  emphasise  his  own  view  of  the  case,  unintention¬ 
ally  misrepresents,  in  the  grossest  manner  possible,  what  the  leading  men  of 
science  have  really  said  on  the  subject.  Thus  Father  Maher  quotes  Tyndall  and 
Huxley  as  affirming  ‘  that  living  beings  are  produced  only  by  living  beings,’ 
and  adds  that,  according  to  them,  ‘  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  ’  to  support  a 
contrary  conclusion.  What  they  really  say  is  not  that  spontaneous  generation 
has  never  taken  place,  and  that  life  as  we  now  know  it  is  not  due  to  this  process, 
hut  that  the  process  has  not  been  discovered  taking  place  now,  and  that  experi¬ 
ment  thus  far  has  been  unable  to  produce  it.  That  it  has  taken  place  in  the 
past  is  the  very  thing  which  they  affirm,  and  that  the  analogies  of  the  universe 
show  that  it  must  have  done  so  ’’  (p.  814). 

The  reader  of  this  paragraph  will  be  not  a  little  astonished  to  learn 
that  what  I  have'  done  is  to  quote  the  ejraet  icords  of  Professors 
Huxley  and  Tyndall.  Here  is  what  I  have  written,  and  the  reader 
will  observe  that  so  far  from  concealing  or  ignoring  the  afiirmation  by 
these  scientists  of  spontaneous  generation  in  the  distant  past,  I 
explicitly  cite  their  affirmation  of  it,  and  that  the  very  point  of  my 
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whole  argument  is  the  inconsistency  of  this  affirmation  in  the  mouths  of 
men  who  constantly  urge  against  the  Theologian  that  all  inference 
must  be  based  on  experience : — 

“  The  whole  weight  of  scientific  authority  in  recent  times  confirms  Harvey’s 
dictum  that  life  proceeds  only  from  life.  .  .  .  We  now  find  scientists  like  Tyndall 
and  Huxley  aifirming  that  living  beings  are  produced  only  by  living  beings.  The 
property  of  life  comes  only  from  a  living  agent,  and  such  agents  continue  their 
race  by  the  generation  of  other  beings  specifically  like  themselves.  In  lifeless 
matter  nothing  of  this  sort  takes  place,  but  new  bodies  may  be  formed  by  the 
accidental  or  artificial  combination  of  almost  any  kind  of  stuff.  [Then  I  give 
in  a  note]  ‘  I  affirm  that  no  shred  of  trustworthy  experimental  testimony  exists 
to  prove  that  life  in  our  day  has  ever  appeared  independently  of  antecedent  life  ’ 
(Tyndall).  Huxley  declares  that  the  doctrine  of  biogenesis,  or  life  only  from  life, 

‘  is  victorious  along  the  whole  line  at  the  present  day.’  Elsewhere  he  asserts  that 
‘  the  present  state  of  knowledge  furnishes  us  with  no  link  between  the  living  and 
the  non-living.”  [Having  next  shown  in  the  following  two  pages  that  the  physico¬ 
chemical  explanation  of  Huxley’s  school  is  as  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
continuation  as  for  the  origin  of  life,  I  thus  conclude  my  reasoning.]  “  The  facts 
concerning  the  origin  of  life  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  present 
chapter  furnish  another  decisive  argument  against  materialistic  evolution.  .  .  . 
The  attitude  of  men  like  Huxley  and  Tyndall  on  the  problem  of  life  is  an 
interesting  psychological  phenomenon.  These  writers  vehemently  insist  upon 
experience  as  the  only  legitimate  foundation  for  belief.  They  allow  that 
does  not  afford  a  shred  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  life  ever  arises  except  from  a 
living  being.  And  then  they  conclude  that  life  did  arise  spontaneously  from  dead 
matter  in  the  past.  The  theistic  alternative  would,  of  course,  be  intolerable  ” 
{Psychology,  pp.  547-550). 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  is  Mr.  Mallock  or 
I  who  am  guilty  of  the  “  grossest  misrepresentation  ”  of  opponents. 
When  any  disciple  of  Huxley,  or  Mr.  Mallock  himself,  attempts  to 
show  that  “  all  the  analogies  of  the  universe  ”  prove  that  life  arose  bv 
spontaneous  generation  in  the  past,  it  will  be  time  to  discuss  that 
suggestion. 

I  shall  next  pass  to  another  specimen  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  method  of 
representing  and  criticising  the  arguments  of  the  Apologists — his 
handling  of  my  treatment  of  the  question  respecting  the  difference 
between  the  human  mind  and  that  of  the  lower  animals.  Mr.  Mallock 
deems  this  subject  of  such  capital  importance  that  he  has  devoted 
almost  half  of  his  second  article  to  establishing  that  my  “  arguments 
to  show  that  the  human  intelligence  differs  in  kind,  not  in  degree  only, 
from  that  of  the  animals,  are  inconsistent  with  fact  and  with  them¬ 
selves  ”  (p.  824),  and  that  the  whole  attempt  is  “  an  utterly  hopeless 
and  self-stultifying  task  ”  (p.  830).  I  shall  therefore  be  justified  in 
dealing  with  his  treatment  of  this  subject  at  some  length,  as  a  test 
example  of  his  method.  And  I  would  again  remind  the  reader  that 
what  I  am  seeking  to  prove  here  is  not  that  the  human  mind  differs 
in  kind  from  that  of  the  lower  animals,  or  that  man’s  soul  is  immortal, 
or  that  bis  will  is  free.  For  the  establishment  of  these  doctrines  I 
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must  refer  to  my  book ;  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  me  to 
discuss  them  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  here.  What  I  wish  to  make 
clear  now  is  that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Mallock’s  assumption  of  the 
character  of  intellectual  “  accountant,”  it  will  bo  prudent  of  the 
reader  to  reserve  his  verdict  on  the  Apologists’  arguments  until  he  has 
seen  them  as  given  by  the  Apologists  themselves.  The  better  to 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  I  shall  quote  in  his  own  words 
Mr.  Mallock’s  exposition  of  my  proof  of  the  absence  of  intellect  in 
the  lower  animals,  and  for  the  convenience  of  future  reference  I  will 
distinguish  with  capital  letters  the  six  “  arguments  ”  which,  with 
most  generous  liberality,  he  ascribes  to  me.  After  stating  my  position, 
that,  although  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  man  have  sensuous  faculties, 
the  animals  are  devoid  of  intellect  or  reason,  and  by  this  fact  the 
animal  mind  is  essentially  differentiated  from  that  of  man,  Mr. 
Mai  lock  thus  writes  : — 

“  (A)  The  principal  contents  of  the  intellect  according  to  Father  Maher  are 
these:  ‘attention,  judgment,  reflection,  self-consciousness,  the  formation  of 
concepts,  and  the  processes  of  reasoning.’  According  to  Father  Maher  the  animals 
possess  none  of  these,  for,  as  each  of  these  is  a  part  of  the  intellect,  if  the  animals 
possessed  any  one  of  them  they  would  possess  in  some  degree,  at  all  events,  that 
mysterious  faculty  which  he  argues  is  possessed  by  man  alone  ”  (Fortnightly, 

p.  820). 

Mr.  Mallock  then  elaborately  refutes  this  “  argument,”  and 
continues : — 

“  (B)  But  attention,  judgment,  reflection,  and  self-consciousness  are  not  the 
faculties  of  intellect  on  which  Father  Maher  mainly  relies  when  he  is  endeavouring 
to  show  that  in  the  animals  intellect  is  demonstrably  absent.  The  crucial  faculty 
of  the  intellect,  on  which  his  argument  mainly  rests,  is  the  faculty  of  forming 
concepts.  If  nothing  else  is  evident  this,  at  least,  he  says,  is  so — that  man  can 
form  concepts  and  the  animals  cannot.  ‘In  forming  concepts’ — these  are  his 
own  words — ‘  the  spiritual  activity  of  the  intellect  is  best  manifested.’  Let  us 
consider  this  point,  etc.”  (p.  821). 

“  (C)  Father  Maher  shows  his  secret  and  uneasy  sense  of  how  weak  and 
unconvincing  are  his  two  main  lines  of  argument  by  his  endeavour  to  supplement 
them  with  others  which  unfortunately  are  weaker  still.  These  supplementary 
arguments  are  as  follows.  First,  all  the  actions  and  feelings  of  animals  are  purely 
sensuous.  (D)  Secondly,  animals,  unlike  men,  make  no  progress  ;  the  geese  of  the 
days  of  Moses  were  as  wise  as  the  geese  of  to-day.  (E)  Thirdly,  though  the 
lower  kinds  of  mental  activity — such  as  memory  and  imagination— are  referable, 
by  physiological  science,  to  particular  portions  of  the  brain,  the  highest  faculties 
of  all  cannot  be  so  located.  Though,  nominally,  they  ‘  may  employ  as  their 
instrument  ’  this  portion  of  the  brain,  or  that,  they  are  free,  within  limits,  if 
necessary  to  use  any  portion  they  please.  The  higher  faculties,  then,  are  demonstrably 
separable  from  matter.  (F)  Finally,  man’s  powers  are  admittedly  superior  to  those 
of  the  lower  animals  ;  but  there  is  no  corresponding  difference  between  the 
animal  brain  and  the  human  ;  therefore  man's  superior  powers  are  demonstrably 
independent  of  the  brain”  {ibid.,p.  822). 

The  italioe  are  mine  throughout  the  quotation. 
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The  reader  of  the  above  extracts  will  be  not  a  little  surprioed  to 
earn  that  of  the  six  “  arguments,”  represented  as  being  used  by  me 
to  prove  that  the  lower  animals  are  devoid  of  intellect,  I  have  not 
employed  a  single  one  for  that  purpose,  save  that  travestied  under 
(D).  This  I  shall  give  a  little  later  in  its  original  form,  so  that  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  representation  of  it  may  be  rightly 
appreciated.  Now,  to  justify  my  statement.  To  begin,  I  will  recall 
to  the  reader’s  memory  Mr.  Mallook’s  acknowledgment  that  I  “  have 
expressed  and  arranged  these  arguments  with  great  skill  and 
lucidity,”  and  I  may  fairly  say  that  my  reviewers,  however  they  may 
have  differed  from  my  conclusions,  were  unanimous  in  giving  me  the 
credit  of  clearness  in  the  statement  of  my  theses  and  of  my  arguments. 
But  assuredly  it  would  require  an  unusual  degree  of  benevolence  in 
any  critic,  not  to  mention  Mr.  Mallock,  to  find  “great  skill  and 
lucidity  ”  in  the  proof  of  an  important  proposition,  if  the  arguments 
for  that  proposition  were  scattered  in  fragments  at  long  intervals 
over  330  pages  dealing  with  many  different  topics.  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  I  have  done,  if  Mr.  Mallock’s  account  of  my  rea.soning 
is  true.  Here  are  the  exact  loci^  of  the  sentences  or  fragments  of 
sentences  out  of  which  Mr.  Mallock  has  constructed  the  several 
“  arguments  ”  which  he  represents  as  my  proof  of  this  doctrine. 
(A),  with  its  quotation,  refers  to  pp.  231-234  of  my  book ;  (B)  to 
pp.  235-237;  (D)  to  p.  583;  (E)  to  p,  571;  (F)  to  a  foot  note 
seventy  pages  earlier  on  p.  502 ;  of  (C)  I  can  find  no  trace.  That 
is,  the  “  arguments  ”  by  which  I  “  endeavour  to  show  that  in  the 
animals  intellect  is  demonstrably  absent,”  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Mallock,  given  by  me  in  passages  scattered  irregularly  through 
my  volume,  from  p.  251  to  p.  583 !  Had  Mr.  Mallock  but  given 
these  references,  the  gross  improbability  of  his  representation  of  my 
reasoning  would  have  been  patent  to  any  reader  of  ordinary  acumen. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  entire  article,  though  Mr,  Mallock  quotes  me 
over  a  score  of  times,  only  twice  does  he  give  his  references,  so  that  the 
reader  is  unable  to  check  his  citations  without  enormous  labour.  Yet 
nobody  knows  better  than  Mr.  Mallock  that,  especially  in  a  philosophical 
work,  the  context  is  all-important  in  determining  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  undertaken  the  discussion  of  the 
mental  powers  of  the  lower  animals  in  my  volume,  until  I  reach  the 
“  Supplement  on  Animal  Psychology,”  after  the  completion  of  my 
treatise  on  Human  Psychology.  The  doctrine  is  then  clearly  formu¬ 
lated  on  p.  583,  in  the  thesis  :  “  Animals  are  devoid  of  Intellect  or 
Reason,”  and  four  arguments,  each  distinguished  by  a  betiding  in  special 
type,  are  given  in  the  next  four  pages.  But  that  he  reproduces  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  one  of  these  I  should  have  concluded  that  Mr.  Mallock  had 
never  looked  at  the  part  of  my  book  containing  my  proofs  of  the 
doctrine  to  a  criticism  of  which  he  devotes  almost  half  of  his  article. 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  very  damaging  attack  upon  the 
reasoning  even  of  Euclid,  somewhat  in  this  fashion.  Take  any 
geometrical  theorem  of  the  Sixth  Book.  Tell  your  readers  that 
Euclid  is  a  very  worthy  man,  that  for  himself  you  have  “the  sincerest 
respect,”  that  you  are  filled  with  admiration  for  “  his  candour,  his 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  engaging  temperateness  of  style,”  and 
that  the  conclusion  at  which  he  aims  is  one  with  whi(ih  you  are  in 
“  profound  sympathy.”  Assure  them  that  you  will  “  state  his 
arguments  impartially,  and  will  express  them  as  far  as  possible  in 
Euclid’s  own  words.”  Then  carefully  pick  out  six  of  Euclid’s 
remarks,  up  and  down  through  his  volume,  one  from  each 
book.  Represent  them  as  Euclid’s  “  arguments  ”  in  proof  of  the 
aforesaid  theorem,  and  then  elaborately  demonstrate  that  they  are 
“  futile  and  worthless  ”  to  prove  that  theorem.  If  those  “  arguments  ” 
are  judiciously  selected,  you  may  easily  make  clear  that  Euclid’s 
attempt  was  “  utterly  hopeless  and  self-stultifying.”  To  those  of 
your  readers  who  have  never  read  Euclid,  your  refutation  will  seem 
most  effective  and  convincing,  and  poor  Euclid  will  appear  to  have 
been  a  very  foolish  and  misguided  man.  Bitf  betcare  of  gicing  the 
refereucesto  the  pages  or  propositions  from  which  the  extracts  which  you 
cite  are  taken.  For,  if  you  do,  some  curious  reader,  although  he  may 
never  have  seen  Euclid’s  volume,  may  begin  to  marvel  why  there 
should  be  such  prodigious  intervals  between  each  of  the  “  arguments  ” 
which  form  the  proof  of  the  theorem. 

But  criticism  of  this  kind,  however  effective,  possesses  one  drawback. 
It  is  unjust.  It  is  not  just  to  take  a  statement  from  a  writer’s  proof 
of  proposition  x  and  represent  it  as  employed  to  prove  projx)sition  y.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  critic  thinks  x  and  y  are  connected,  or  even 
identical.  A  critic  may  deem  it  to  be  practically  the  same  thing  to 
maintain  that  man’s  intelligence  is  a  spiritual  activity  as  to  maintain 
that  animals’  intelligence  is  not  a  spiritual  activity.  Hut  it  is  not  lawful 
for  him  to  substitute  the  one  proposition  for  the  other  in  his  account 
of  the  object  of  another  man’s  argument.  The  essential  point  in 
criticising  the  value  of  any  man’s  argument  is,  what  did  the  writer 
intend  to  prove  by  that  argument  P  Again,  it  is  not  the  same  tiling 
to  seek  to  prove  a  doctrine  or  a  thesis  and  to  seek  to  refute  a  particular 
objection  to  that  doctrine  or  thesis.  A  fact  or  piece  of  reasoning  may  be 
inadequate  of  itself  to  establish  “  demonstrably  ”  a  given  doctrine,  yet  it 
may  abundantly  suffice  to  refute  a  special  objection  to  that  doctrine. 
It  is,  consequently,  illicit  for  the  critic  to  represent  the  author  as  en¬ 
gaged  in  one  of  these  operations  when  he  is  really  concerned  with  the 
other. 

To  understand  the  application  of  these  observations,  let  us  now 
see  how  I  have  actually  proceeded.  My  work,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  is  a  treatise  on  human  psychology,  with  a  supplement  of 
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some  sixteen  pages  on  animal  or  comparative  psychology.  Throughout 
the  main  treatise  I  have  deliberately  abstained  from  formulating  any 
thesis  conoeming  the  mental  faculties  of  the  lower  animals.  In  the 
“  Supplement,”  I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  latter.  One  principal 
motive  for  .separating  the  treatment  of  human  and  animal  mental 
states  is  the  totally  different  quality  of  our  knowledge  regarding 
each.  In  human  psychology  we  possess  as  our  chief  instrument 
personal  introspection,  which  is  aided  by  other  men’s  observations  of 
their  minds  communicated  to  us  through  human  language.  When 
investigating  the  mental  faculties  of  the  lower  animals,  we  are  pre¬ 
cluded  from  both  of  these  sources  of  information,  and  wo  can  only 
infer  the  nature  of  their  minds  from  the  manner  in  which  they  act. 
This  difference  of  quality  in  our  assurance  concerning  the  mental 
activities  of  man  and  of  animals  clearly  makes  separate  treatment 
desirable.  Further,  following  on  this,  some  thinkers  who  accept  as 
cogent  the  evidence  for  the  leading  doctrines  of  human  psychology 
which  form  the  rational  foundations  of  religion  adopt  an  attitude  of 
agnosticism  with  respect  to  the  same  problems  in  regard  to  the  lower 
animals.  This  position  is  capable  of  a  goixl  defence,  and  at  once 
destroys  fully  half  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  argument  hero  against  the 
dualist  philosopher.  Such  a  man  may  hold  that  introspection,  com¬ 
bined  with  reasoning,  establishes  the  freedom  of  human  volition,  the 
spiritual  nature  of  thought,  the  sacred  authority  of  moral  convictions, 
and  the  truth  of  a  future  life.  If  Mr.  Mallock  objects  that  the 
supporter  of  such  a  view  will  be  equally  bound  to  admit  these  doc¬ 
trines  with  respect  to  the  lower  animals,  he  may  reply  :  “  Not  at  all,  I 
profess  nescience  concerning  them ;  but  if  you  can  demonstrate  that 
any  animal  is  capable  of  free  volition,  of  intellectual  thought,  or  of 
moral  conceptions,  then  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  allow  to  it  the  title  of 
‘rational  animal,’  and  the  privilege  of  a  future  life.  Meantime,  the 
absence  of  introspective  observation  of  animal  states  renders  such 
proof  evidently  impossible.”  Although  this  is  not  my  own  position, 
I  judged  it  right  to  separate  the  much  more  important  point  in  which 
psychologists  adopting  this  view  agree  with  me  from  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  in  which  we  differ.  For,  in  order  to  secure  a  reasonable 
groundwork  for  religion,  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  Apologist  to  prove 
free-will  and  a  future  life  in  regard  to  man.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  apodictically  the  absence  of  these  from  the 
lower  animals. 

And  now  to  examine  in  detail  Mr.  Mallock’s  representation  of  my 
reasoning.  The  “  arguments  ”  (A)  and  (B)  given  above,  which  I 
invite  the  reader  to  re-read,  Mr.  Mallock  has  repeatedly  asserted  to 
be  my  “  main  lines  of  argument  ”  in  proving  that  “  intellect  is 
demonstrably  absent  from  the  lower  animals.”  They  are  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Not  merely  have  I  not  used  them.,  or  any  part  of  the 
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passages  in  ichich  they  occur y  for  this  object,  but  I  should  deem  their 
employment  for  such  a  purpose  the  height  of  folly.  These  two 
'<  main  argnments  ”  are  simply  creations  of  Mr.  Mallock,  built,  as  is 
shown  by  his  quotations,  on  fragments  extracted  from  paragraphs  in 
which  I  was  establishing  something  totally  different,  to  wit,  the 
proposition  :  In  man  intellect  is  essentially  different  from  sense.  This 
thesis  is  enunciated  in  special  type  on  page  230,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  process  of  reasoning  from  which  the  two  quotations  are  taken. 

I  am  dealing  there,  not  with  the  animal  mind,  but  with  the  human 
mind,  and  I  am  seeking  to  establish  the  supra-sensuous  or  spiritual 
character  of  some  of  man’s  powers.  I  base  my  proof  there  on  intro¬ 
spective  observation  of  the  character  of  self-consciousness,  necessary 
truths,  the  higher  forms  of  attention,  and  universal  concepts.  Ob¬ 
viously  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  man  that  such  mental  states  can  be 
thus  observed.  The  value  of  these  arguments  to  prove  the  thesis 
for  which  I  have  employed  them  is  a  perfectly  fair  subject  for  attack. 
But  to  tell  the  readers  of  The  Fortnightly  that  I  have  used 
them  to  prove  a  totally  different  proposition,  and  then  to  demon¬ 
strate  triumphantly  that  they  are  worthless  for  that  purpose,  is, 

I  submit,  not  quite  fair  criticism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hold 
that  the  lower  animals  differ  essentially  from  man  by  being  in¬ 
capable  of  self-consciousness — ^not  of  the  philosophic  reflection  of  “  a 
Hegel  or  a  Kant,”  as  Mr.  Mallock  suggests,  but  of  the  power  of 
forming  the  simple  notion  “  I  ” — of  perceiving  necessary  truths, 
and  of  conceiving  universal  ideas,  yet  I  should  not  dream  of  putting 
forward  these  statements  as  pretniscs  or  proofs  of  the  absence  of 
intellect  in  their  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  in  these  statements 
as  collusions  from  the  absence  of  that  general  faculty,  and  the  latter 
truth  must  be  otherwise  established.  If  a  cow  were  pointed  out  to 
me  chewing  its  cud,  and  if  it  was  alleged  that  the  animal  was  then 
and  there  engaged  in  an  exercise  of  psychologicsd  introspection, 
and  if  I  knew  nothing  more  about  this  cow  or  cows  generallyy  I  could 
only  say :  “  It  may  be  so.”  If  I  deny  the  statement  it  can  only  be  on 
the  strength  of  the  conviction  that  cows  have  not  got  the  mental 
capacity  requisite;  and  this  conviction  is  based  on  an  inference 
reached  aliunde. 

Here  is  the  third  argument  imputed  to  me  by  Mr.  Mallock: 
“  (C)  First,  all  the  actions  and  feelings  of  animals  are  purely 
sensuous.”  I  have  not  employed  this  “  argument  ”  anywhere.  It 
is  obviously  merely  a  statement  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved. 
Mr.  Mallock’s  economy  in  the  matter  of  reference  is  again  serviceable 
here. 

The  argument  (D),  which  is  the  solitary  fragment  really  extracted 
from  my  proof  of  the  absence  of  intellect  in  animals,  I  shall  return 
to  later. 
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By  what  psychological  process  Mr.  Mallock  has  been  led  to 
ascribe  the  argument  (E)  to  me  is  still  more  difficult  to  penetrate. 
Again,  I  am  not  here  seeking  to  prove  the  absence  of  intellect  in  the 
lower  animals ;  I  am  giving  an  historical  account  of  a  well-known 
topic  in  cerebral  physiology — the  localisation  of  brain  functions. 
In  a  sketch  of  some  eight  or  nine  pages  I  have  traced  the  growth  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  from  the  early  contributions  of  Flourens  and  Longet,  down 
to  the  recent  works  of  Flechsig  and  Von  Bechterew.  The  con¬ 
clusion  which  I  myself  have  adopted,  which  I  believe  is  that  more 
generally  accepted  at  present,  is  that  a  fairly  definite  theory  of 
“  motor-centres,”  that  is,  of  areas  in  the  human  brain  instrumental  in 
the  movement  of  particular  muscles,  is  established ;  that  the  same  is 
true,  though  the  evidence  is  not  quite  so  cogent,  in  regard  to  several 
of  the  senses ;  that  Flechsig  has  made  out  a  probable  case  for  his 
“  association  centres,”  hut  that  the  portions  of  the  brain  instrumental 
in  the  higher  mental  acts  have  not  been  definitely  determined,  and, 
anyhow,  that  Flechsig’s  materialistic  interpretation  of  his  facts  is 
invalid.  Whilst  thus  adopting  the  common  theory  of  localisation,  I 
have  stated  the  forcible  objections  of  GKiltz  and  others  that  functions, 
both  motor  and  sensory,  exerted  by  particular  portions  of  the  brain, 
though  suppressed  for  a  while  when  these  latter  parts  are  extirpated, 
may  be  resumed  by  other  “  areas,”  if  the  animal  he  kept  alive.  In 
the  previous  chapter,  when  arguing  against  the  physico-chemical 
theory  of  life,  I  had  insisted  on  the  manner  in  which  wounds  of  the 
body  are  repaired  and  injured  parts  restored  under  the  influence  of 
the  “  vital  energy  ”  which  directs  and  dominates  the  building-up  of 
the  entire  organism.  In  the  present  chapter,  when  speaking  of  the 
admittedly  frequent  recovery  of  mental  powers  maimed  or  paralysed 
by  wounds  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  transference  of  these  functions  to 
other  sound  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  I  have  similarly  ascribed  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  restoration  and  substitution  to  the  power  of  life  in  general, 
that  is,  to  the  same  vital  energy  which  directs  and  governs  the  repairs 
of  injuries  throughout  the  rest  of  the  organism.  As  to  whether  my 
contention  against  the  mechanical  explanation  of  life  is  valid,  I  am 
not  now  concerned.  But  to  find  my  account  of  the  nattire  of  the 
localisation  of  the  brain  functions  converted  into  a  theory  which 

conceives  the  highest  mental  faculties”  as  capable  of  rambling 
about  in  the  brain  and  employing  what  parts  they  choose  is  some¬ 
what  startling.  And  it  is,  if  possihle,  even  more  surprising  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Mallock  that  I  have  been  seeking  to  deduce  the  spirituality 
of  the  “  higher  faculties  ”  from  these  curious  migratory  habits,  yet 
this  is  the  “  argument  ”  ascribed  to  me  under  (E),  which  runs  : — 

«  Thirdly,  though  the  lower  kinds  of  mental  activity — such  aa  memory  and 
imagination — ^are  referable  by  physiological  science  to  particular  portions  of  the 
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brain,  th«  highest  fatMiiies  cannot  be  ao  located.  Tbough  nominally  thug  may 
employ  as  their  inatniment  (his  'portion  of  the  brain,  or  that,  they  are  free  within 
limits,  if  necessary,  to  nse  any  portion  that  they  please.  The  higher  &calties, 
then,  are  demonstrably  separable  from  matter  ”  (FoEnnoHrLT,  p.  822). 

Now  observe  what  I  have  actually  written : — 

"  These  objection#  [that  the  cerebral  functions,  whether  motor,  sensory,  or  intel- 
UetHol,  normally  belonging  to  a  particular  area,  can,  in  case  of  injury,  be  assumed 
by  another  part,  and  that  post-mortem  ez.'^minations  often  reveal  considerable 
portions  to  have  been  diseased  without  corresponding  derangement  of  physical 
function  having  been  previously  observed]  admonish  us  how  imperfect  our 
knowle<lge  of  the  relations  between  the  brain  and  physical  action  still  is,  and 
they  also  show  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  materialistic  dogmatism.  At 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  think  they  are  concliuive  against  the  doctrine  of 
localisation  in  every  form.  They  indisputably  demonstrate  that  the  “centres” 
are  not  instruments  of  an  absolutely  fixed  and  permanent  character  like  the 
external  sense  organs.  But  they  do  not  disprove  the  statement  that  the  various 
sentient  and  motor  operations  of  the  soul,  both  preaentative  and  representative, 
are,  in  ordinary  conditions,  specially  dependent  on  particular  parts  of  the  brain, 
whilst  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  makes  this  assertion  well-nigh,  incontro¬ 
vertible.  They  establish,  however,  that  the  principle  which  dominates  the  living 
organism  has,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  adapting  to  its  needs  and 
employing  as  its  instruments  other  than  the  normal  portions  of  the  cerebrum.’ * 
(Psychology,  p.  371). 

Be  it  here  noted  that  the  vital  “  principle  which  dominates  the 
living  organism”  has  been  converted  by  Mr.  Mallock  into  “the 
highest  mental  faculties,”  and  instead  of  it  (this  vital  energy)  adapts 
“  to  its  needs  other  than  normal  portions  of  the  brain,”  he  represents 
me  as  saying,  “  they  (the  higher  mental  faculties)  are  free  within 
limits  to  use  any  portion  that  they  please  !  ”  One  would  hardly  have 
expected  this  from  “  an  intellectual  accountant.”  But  Mr.  Mallock 
further  goes  on  to  criticise  this  precious  “  argument.” 

“  As  to  the  alleged  assertion  that  the  higher  mental  faculties  can 
employ  within  limits  any  portion  of  the  brain  indifferently  we  may 
confidently  say,  since  Father  Maher  makes  his  appeal  to  physiolo¬ 
gists,  that  this  alleged  fact  is  one  which  physiologists  will  not  admit.” 
Of  course  they  will  not  admit  so  absurd  a  statement,  but  it  is  not 
mine.  They  would,  however,  most  certainly  admit  what  I  have 
alleged,  to  wit,  that  the  vital  energy  which  dominates  the  entire  organism 
and  governs  the  repair  of  its  injured  parts  can  make  use  of  other  areas  for 
particular  functions,  sentient  and  motor,  when  the  parts  normally  in¬ 
strumental  in  such  functions  have  been  extirpated.  The  very  next 
sentence  which  Mr.  Mallock  quotes  from  me  shows  that  I  should  not 
have  dreamt  of  using  such  an  argument  as  he  ascribes  to  me.  The  fact 
is,  that  I  am  not  here  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  either  that 
animals  are  devoid  of  spiritual  faculties  or  that  men  are  possessed  of 
spiritual  faculties.  I  simply  sketch  the  present  state  of  cerebral 
physiological  knowledge,  and  I  point  out  that  this  does  not  justify 
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“  materialistic  dogmatism,”  nor  disprove  the  spiritualitj  of  the  soul. 
Surely  to  say  that  physiology  does  not  disprove  immortality,  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  to  say  that  it  demonstrates  immortality.  The  latter 
may  he  “  an  absurd  contention  with  regard  to  the  human  brain,”  hut 
Mr.  Mallock  has  no  right  to  substitute  it  for  the  former,  which  is 
what  I  have  maintained,  and  is  certainly  not  “  absurd.” 

The  sixth  and  last  “  argument  ”  ascribed  to  me  in  this  connection 
runs  thus : — 

“  (F)  Finally,  man’s  powers  are  admittedly  superior  to  those  of  the  lower 
animals  ;  but  there  is  no  corresponding  difference  between  the  animal  brain  and 
the  human,  therefore  man’s  superior  powers  are  demonstrably  independent  of  the 
train  ”  (p.  822). 

It  will  hardly  he  necessary  again  to  say  that  this  is  Mr.  Mallock’s 
argument,  not  mine.  Indeed,  the  closing  sentence  which  concludes 
that  man  has  spiritual  faculties,  not  that  animals  have  not  spiritual 
faculties,  proves  by  itself  that  Mr.  Mallock  must  be  misrepresenting 
me,*  In  both  the  previous  and  the  present  argument  Mr.  Mallock 
describes  me  as  teaching  that  the  science  of  the  brain  establishes  that 
“  the  higher  mental  faculties  are  demonstrably  independent  of 
matter.”  No  Apologist  with  whose  writings  I  am  acquainted  main¬ 
tains  that  cerebral  physiology  or  any  other  branch  of  physical  science 
demonstrates  the  spirituality  of  any  mental  faculties.  What  they 
do  teach,  and  what  I  argue  in  my  book,  is  that  physical  science  fails 
to  prove  the  materialistic  thesis — that  it  does  not  disprove  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  certain  faculties  ! 

Having  refuted  each  of  these  “  arguments  ”  of  mine  in  detail, 
Mr.  Mallock  finally  completes  my  humiliation  and  confusion  by 
establishing  against  me  a  sweeping  self-contradiction.  These  are 
his  words : — 

“  All  them  arguments  of  Father  Maher,  which  we  have  just  been  considering, 
are  based  on  and  imply  the  supposition  that,  by  observation,  inference,  or  other¬ 
wise,  we  can  learn  with  complete  precision  what  the  mental  life  of  the  animals  is— 
that  we  can  know  it,  for  example,  to  be  wanting  in  universal  concepts,  and  to 
contain  no  feelings  except  such  as  are  purely  sensuous.  This  is  what  he  insists 
on  when  he  is  engaged  in  his  main  task  of  showing  that  the  animal  life  is  essentially 
distinct  from  man’s.  But  when,  in  a  supplement  to  his  book,  he  comes  to  deal 
with  “  Animal  Psychology, ”,^and  when  it  is  his  purpose  to  disprove  the  alleged 
similarities  between  the  two,  he  turns  round  on  himself  and  contemptuously 
denies  the  very  postulate  on  which  the  whole  of  his  previous  contention  rests. 
He  tells  us  that  practically  we  can  know  nothing  about  the  animal  life  at  all. 
‘  Careful  reflection,’  he  says,  ‘  must  convince  us  that  no  matter  what  pains  and 


(1)  In  connection  with  this  “  argument  ”  Mr.  Mallock,  by  taking  from  diflbrent  parts 
of  my  volume  two  fragmentary  sentences  and  by  omittiny  the  gualijieation  given  in  eaek 
enM,  makes  out  one  of  his  various  “self-contradictions”  against  me.  Criticism  of  this 
kind  is  very  telling,  but  scarely  fair.  The  full  passages  are  too  long  to  quote ;  they  will 
be  found  on  pp.  502  and  581  of  my  book. 
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industry  be  devoted  to  the  observation  of  the  animals,  an  aasnrance  with  regard  to 
the  genuine  character  of  their  subjective  states  cau  never  be  more  than  a  remote 
conjectural  opinion.'  If  Father  Maher  attaches  any  serious  meaning  to  this 
statement  the  tehcU  vahie  of  vhat  he  has  said  previously  with  regard  to  the 
question  disappears  *’  (Fortnightly,  p.  823). 

The  italics  are  mine. 

Here,  indeed,  Mr.  Mallock  seems  determined  to  heap  insult  on 
injury.  Having  ascribed  to  me  “  two  main  arguments  ”  and  three 
others — none  of  tchich  I  have  used — and  having  then  elaborately  and 
triumphantly  confuted  them,  he  now  quotes  a  statement  of  mine 
which  proves  that  I  myself  would  at  once  pronounce  all  these  argu¬ 
ments  worthless  to  prove  the  given  thesis.  And  then,  instead  of 
withdrawing  these  precious  “  arguments  ”  which  he  has  fatheretl  on 
me,  he  declares  to  the  readers  of  The  Fortnightly  that  I  have 
bluntly  and  roundly  contradicted  myself.  But  in  order  to  make  my 
alleged  self-contradiction  more  effective,  and  my  folly  still  more 
palpable,  he  tells  his  readers  that  this  seemingly  self-refuting 
admission  is  made  after  the  exposition  of  the  arguments  employed  in 
“  ray  main  task  of  showing  that  animal  life  is  distinct  from  man’s.” 
Will  it  be  believed  that  the  statement  is  made  at  the  very  heginniny 
of  my  first  discussion  of  animal  mental  life,  and  is  formally  place<l 
there  in  order  to  admonish  the  reader  to  note  the  exact  nature  of  the 
evidence  about  to  be  brought  foricard  and  the  character  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  ?  The  entire  previous  part  of  the  work  deals,  as  I  have  said, 
with  human  psychology.  I  have  there  sought  by  introspection  and 
reasoning  to  show  that  man’s  higher  mental  activities  are  spiritual 
and  distinct  in  kind  from  his  sensuous  states,  and  that  his  will  is 
free.  Most  assuredly,  however,  I  have  not  attempted  by  this  means, 
or  in  that  part  of  my  book,  to  prove  “  animals  to  be  wanting  in 
universal  concepts,”  or  that  “  animal  life  is  essentially  distinct  from 
man’s.”  But  now  entering  on  animal  psychology,  where  the  method 
of  inquiry  is  totally  different,  I  begin  by  pointing  out  that  direct 
intuition  or  introspection  of  the  animal  mind  is  impossible,  and  then, 
frankly  admitting  our  limitations  and  the  conjectural  character  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  positive  qualities  of  animal  mental  states, 
I  endeavour  by  the  methods  of  reasoning  still  available — the  argu¬ 
ment  from  analogy — to  infer  the  absence  of  intellect.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  whether  my  reasoning  is  flagrantly 
self-contradictory,  as  Mr.  Mallock  represents,  I  will  print  the  first  of 
my  four  arguments,  as  it  stands.  But,  as  of  the  six  proofs  ascribed 
to  me  by  Mr.  Mallock  this  is  the  only  one  which  I  have  in  any  form 
employed,  I  will  first  reproduce  his  representation  of  it.  Here 
it  is  : — 

(D)  **  Secondly,  animala,  unlike  men,  make  no  progress.  The  geese  of  the 
days  of  Moses  were  as  unwise  as  the  geese  of  to-day.” 
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Here  is  the  thesis  and  first  argument  as  they  are  given  by  me 
{Psychology  p.  583-684) : 

**  Animals  are  devoid  of  Intellect  or  Reason.  We  have  (c.  xii.)  exhibited  at 
length  the  nature  of  this  faculty,  the  essential  characteristic  of  which  consists  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  universal.  The  ground  for  our  present  proposition  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  brute  creation  do  not  exhibit  various  signs  which  would  inevitaUy 
be  manifested  by  sentient  beings  endowed  with  intellectual  faculties. 

“1.  Mode  of  Action.  The  lower  animals  do  not  show  that  individual  free 
variation  in  method  and  plan  of  action,  and  that  intellectual  progress  which 
ought  to  mark  the  presence  of  personal  intelligence.  Thus,  animals  of  the  same 
species  when  in  similar  circumstances  exhibit  a  striking  uniformity  in  their 
operations.  They  all  seek  their  prey,  build  tbeir  nests,  and  foster  their  young  in 
the  same  way.  Amongst  rational  beings,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  in  everything 
the  signs  of  individual  personality.  The  ants  and  bees  in  the  time  of  Moses  or  of 
Aristotle  worked  as  perfectly  as  their  descendants  of  to-day,  and  geese  and  sheep 
acted  not  more  awkwardly.  There  is  no  evidence  that  during  all  the  time 
brutes'existed  upon  the  earth  they  have  invented  a  single  mechanical  instrument, 
lit  a  fire,  or  intelligently  transmitted  a  useful  piece  of  information  from  one 
generation  to  another.  The  few  trivial  instances  cited  here  and  there  of  some 
animal  seizing  a  club  or  other  rude  instrument  that  fell  in  its  way  only  establish  the 
more  clearly  the  enormous  chasm  which  separates  the  brute  from  the  rational  being. 

“The  certainty  possessed  by  us  that  animals  are  incapable  of  the  most 
elementary  inventive  activity  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  tlie  discovery 
of  a  few  rough  but  similarly  pointed  flint  stones  in  Palaeolithic  strata,  those 
writers  who  maintain  the  specific  identity  of  animal  and  human  faculties  were 
the  very  first  to  assert  that  these  rude  contrivances  are  the  work  not  of  an 
intelligent  beojt  but  of  a  rational  man.  The  difference  which  separates  the 
simplest  exercises  of  reason  from  the  highest  forms  of  animal  intelligence  is  thus 
felt  to  be  impassable.  But  if  any  species  of  animals  were  endowed  with  intellect 
or  reason  they  could  not  have  remained  all  these  ages  in  the  condition  in  which 
wo  find  them.  Sentient  beings  possessed  of  reason  and  personal  intelligence 
would  be  certain  to  make  use  of  their  intellect  in  attending  to,  comparing, 
reflecting  upon,  and  reasoning  about  the  various  pleasant  or  painful  impressions 
by  which  they  were  affected.  They  would  in  this  way  be  led  to  introduce 
modifications  and  improvements  into  their  methods  of  work.  They  would  invent 
tools  and  try  changes  to  suit  their  surroundings  ;  and  stimulated  by  curiosity — 
the  most  primitive  and  useful  form  of  the  desire  of  knowledge — they  would 
inevitably  make  intellectual  progress.  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  beings 
capable  of  universal  ideas  or  of  the  simplest  acts  of  generalisation  and  inference 
should  have  been  unable  during  all  these  thousands  of  years  to  invent  such  a 
rude  tool  as  the  stone  arrow-head  of  the  Palaeolithic  age.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
the  occasional  performance  of  complicated  or  apparently  ingenious  actions  we 
must  conclude  that  the  lower  animals  have  not  intellect.” 

I  submit  that  this  method  of  reasoning  is,  at  all  events,  consistent 
and  logical.  I  submit,  also,  that  Mr.  Mallock’s  representation  of  it  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  restore  the  reader’s  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
general  audit.^ 

(1)  Mr.  Mallock  appends  two  objections  to  his  representation  of  the  above  argument : 
(1)  That  whilst  it  is  true  some  men  make  progress,  this  is  “the  reverse  of  truth  ”  if  we 
apply  it  to  mankind  at  large ;  and  (2)  that  “  in  all  progress  in  the  arts  the  human  hand 
has  admittedly  played  as  large  a  part  as  the  intelligence.”  The  answers  are  not  difficult. 
(1)  The  rudest  and  lowest  savage  who  points  an  arrow.head  or  kindles  a  fire  exhibits 
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My  second  proof  that  animals  are  devoid  of  reason  is  the  absence 
of  language.  Though  put  in  the  first  place  by  many  Apologists, 
this  is  altogether  ignored  by  Mr.  Mallock.  I  have  also  employed 
two  other  arguments— deductions  ex  concesm.  Thus,  from  the 
admitted  absence  of  ethical  notions  in  animals  and  from  sundry 
absurd  consequences  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  ingenious  operations 
performed  by  them  are  really  of  a  rational  character,  I  argue  that 
they  do  not  possess  intellect  proper.  I  have  not  space  to  reproduce 
them  here,  my  object  is  merely  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Mallock  has 
ignored  them  all. 

The  outcome,  then,  of  his  auditof  the  Apologists’ position  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  which  he  ranks  as  of  the  very  first  importance,  is  that  Mr.  Mallock 
has  ascribed  to  me,  and  triumphantly  refuted,  six  arguments,  five  of 
which  I  did  not  use,  whilst  of  the  four  arguments  which  I  did  employ 
he  has  reproduced  only  a  fragment  of  one.  At  the  same  time,  through 
misconceiving  and  mis-stating  the  nature  of  my  reasoning,  he  has 
conveyed  to  the  reader  the  impression  that  my  whole  argument  was  a 
piece  of  extravagant  self-contradiction  and  self-stultification.  How 
far  the  charge  is  true  the  reader  will  now  have  seen  for  himself.  In 
other  topics  Mr.  Mallock’s  misrepresentation  of  my  argument  and  of 
the  Apologists  in  general  is  not  less  serious,  but  I  have  not  space  to 
deal  with  these  matters  now.  I  trust,  however,  that  what  I  have 
already  written  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  wisdom  of 
reserving  his  verdict  on  the  arguments  of  the  Apologists  imtil  he  has 
seen  them  as  stated,  not  by  Mr.  Mallock,  but  by  the  Apologists  them¬ 
selves.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Mallock  is  so  completely  possessed  by 
belief  in  the  potency  of  his  own  panacea  that  he  has  treated  the 
arguments  of  the  general  body  of  the  defenders  of  Eeligion  in  the 
most  unjust  and  reckless  fashion.  For,  conscious  of  the  very 
unpromising  character  which  that  remedy  will  present  to  others,  he 
seems  to  feel  that  he  can  only  hope  for  its  acceptance  by  making  out 
the  cause  of  Religion  to  be  in  a  most  despicable  plight.  Consequently, 

thereby  an  advance  in  art  and  an  order  of  intelligence  which  separates  him  by  an  im¬ 
passable  barrier  from  the  highest  brutes.  Again,  the  variety  of  stages  of  science,  art 
and  civilisation  attained  by  different  races  and  individuals  proves  the  vast  capacity  for 
such  progress  in  man  compared  with  the  fixity,  rigid  limitations,  and  class  uniformity 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals.  (2)  Mr.  Mallock’s  second  objection  is 
destroyed  by  his  first.  The  lowest  savages,  whom  ho  places  almost  on  the  same  level 
as  the  ape,  have  as  perfect  a  hand  as  the  most  ci\Tlised  man.  The  backwardness  of 
animals  in  general  and  the  progress  of  civilised  man  must,  therefore,  be  explained  by 
some  other  cause  than  the  peculiar  eflicienoy  of  the  human  hand.  But  the  argpimeut 
is  further  refuted  by  a  simple  fact.  In  recent  years  there  are  many  examples  of  men, 
deprived  of  their  hands  from  infancy,  who  have  developetl  great  dexterity  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  their  feet  and  toes.  If,  as  is  the  case,  men  without  hands  have  acquired  the 
arts  of  painting,  drawing,  knitting,  sewing,  playing  the  violin,  using  the  hanuuer  and 
chisel,  etc.,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  were  these  persons  endowed  with  the  fore- paw 
of  the  gorilla,  which  is  much  superior  to  the  human  foot  as  a  prehensile  instriunent, 
there  are  but  few  important  mechanical  arts  from  which  they  would  be  precluded. 
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carried  away  by  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  peculiar  nostrum,  he 
has  committed  the  very  faults  which  he  imputes  to  his  opponents, 
and,  on  the  one  hand,  when  it  suits  his  views,  adopts  and  propounds 
most  disputable  hypotheses  as  the  assured  results  of  science,  whilst 
on  the  other  he  distorts  the  reasoning  of  previous  defenders  of 
Heligion  past  all  recognition. 

As  throughout  the  present  article  I  have,  unfortunately,  been 
forced  to  dwell  much  on  Mr.  Mallock’s  mis-statement  of  my  arguments, 
I  desire  before  concluding  to  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that 
I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  ascribe  any  intentional  misrepresentations  to 
him.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  glad  here  to  acknowledge  that 
Mr.  Mallock  generally  treats  Catholic  theologians  with  respect  and 
urbanity,  that,  as  a  rule,  he  is  both  careful  and  fair-minded  in  his 
exposition  of  Catholic  teaching,  and  that,  apart  from  his  misconcep¬ 
tions,  he  has  been  courteous  towards  myself. 

Michael  Maher,  S.J. 


MOROCCO,  THE  MOORS,  AND  THE  POWERS. 


Mauretania,  Land  of  the  Sunset,  of  the  Afternoon,  of  the  Far 
West,  Morocco;  in  its  very  names,  past  and  present,  native  and 
European,  the  realm  of  his  Shareefian  Majesty  Mulai  Ahd  el 
Aziz  IV.^  is  instinct  with  romance,  compact  of  mystery  and 
picturesque,  distinctive  charm.  And  that  this  is  not  merely 
that  glamour  with  which  men  are  apt  to  drape  the  things 
and  places  they  do  not  know  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  few 
who  visit  it  (having  souls  above  the  banality  of  the  ridiculous 
type  of  tourist)  fail  to  return  to  its  shores,  once  and  again, 
and  yet  again,  just  so  often  as  their  circumstances  permit. 
For,  be  it  said  at  once,  Morocco  is  no  wanton  lover,  careless 
or  free  with  her  favours ;  but  rather  a  somewhat  sphinx- 
like  mistress,  with  eyes  voluptuously  half -closed,  and  a  personality 
which  reveals  its  charms  gradually,  obscurely,  and,  to  the 
uninitiate,  quite  sparingly.  Here  is  no  glittering  Casino,  or 
incontinently  smiling  Plage.  “  Admire  me,  court  me  if  you 
will,”  murmurs  the  Afternoon  Land ;  “  or — leave  me  and  go  hence 
no  wiser  than  you  came.  You  will  in  any  case  do  the  thing  which 
is  written,  and  that  only.  One  thing  is  not  written,  and  shall  not 
be :  you  cannot  disturb  me ;  for  I  am  A1  Moghreb  of  the  Believers ; 
upon  my  left  breast  lies  the  Garden  of  Hesperides ;  my  garland  is 
of  the  lotus  flower ;  as  Carthaginian  Hanno  found  me  five  centuries 
before  the  coming  of  the  Nazarene  Mahdi,  or  ever  Mulai  Idrees 
raised  upon  my  shoulder  the  green  flag  of  Islam,  so  am  I  to-day 
and  shall  be  to-morrow.  Bism’  Illah !  ” 

So  one  might  imagine  the  essential  spirit  of  Morocco  addressing 
that  remote  antithesis  which  the  maps  assure  us  is  its  near  neigh¬ 
bour:  the  spirit  of  Europe.  So  the  mass  of  Moors  may  be  said 
to  feel  and  think.  The  error  is  scarcely  less  grotesque,  and  not 
at  all  less  pathetic,  than  is  many  another  feature  of  this  absolutely 
old-world  and  barbaric  country,  from  whose  shores  one  may  hear 
the  firing  of  modern  guns  in  very  modern  Gibraltar,  and  see  the 
cliffs  in  the  shadow  of  which  Britain’s  greatest  admiral  met  his 
end. 

During  the  past  thousand  years  Morocco  and  the  Moors  have 
influenced  Europe  shrewdly.  No  more  than  one  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  London  merchants,  with  devout  gratitude  to  the 
forthright  Yankees  who  finally  pricked  the  blood-red  bubble  of 
the  Sallee  Rover,  ceased  paying  annual  tribute  to  the  Moorish 
Sultan  by  way  of  bribe  to  save  their  ships  from  pillage  and  their 
sailors  from  being  captured  as  slaves  for  the  court  at  Marrakish 

(1)  That  ia ;  “  The  Noble  Slave  of  the  Beloved,”  “  the  Beloved”  being  one  of  the 
four  and  twenty  best  known  titles  of  Allah.  Azis  is  pronounced  Azeez. — A.  J.  D.  | 
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or  Fez.  Yet  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  Morocco  and  the  Moors 
have  made  no  more  response  than  has  Thibet  to  any  one  among 
the  influences  and  events  which  have  moulded  modern  Christen¬ 
dom  and  the  mighty  civilisation  of  the  West.  The  stately  mosques 
of  bygone  Moorish  warriors  (Christendom  has  nothing  to  excel 
them  in  dignity)  are  now  the  cathedrals  of  Christian  Spain;  but 
you  shall  look  vainly  in  Morocco  for  traces  of  European  growth 
and  change,  or  even  for  a  genuine  convert  (in  full  possession  of 
his  mental  faculties)  to  any  European  faith.  Upon  the  coast  you 
may  happen  upon  some  few  modems  among  Moors  who  have  added 
certain  European  vices  to  their  own  sufficiently  comprehensive 
list.  Modernity  and  decadence  beyond  the  average  acute,  are 
synonymous  in  Morocco.  But  this  scarcely  touches  the  broad  fact, 
which  is  that  in  all  Northern  Africa  Morocco  remains  the  one 
corner  as  yet  unexploited,  uninfluenced,  unappropriated  by  civili¬ 
sation.  Yet,  both  strategically  and  physically,  it  must  at  once 
be  acknowledged  of  far  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  European 
nations  than  any  part  of  South  Africa;  and  this  most  notably  in 
the  regard  of  any  great  maritime  Power  of  the  north.  Gibraltar 
is  but  one  of  the  two  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

Regarding  its  intrinsic  value,  one  can  affirm  little,  beyond  the 
obvious  facts  that  it  is  abundantly  fertile,  richly  endowed  as  to 
climate  and  coast,  hill  and  river,  and,  that  rarest  of  all  things  to¬ 
day,  a  virgin  land,  unravaged  by  the  miner,  and  no  more  than  idly 
coaxed  and  cozened  by  the  agriculturist.  As  the  granary  of  some 
overcrowded  European  country,  it  were  hard  to  find  the  equal  of 
Morocco.  Gold,  silver,  antimony,  copper,  iron,  these  are  among 
many  treasures  which  Sunset  Land  is  known  to  hold  in  her  lap, 
stores  upon  which  no  man  has  drawn  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Turning  to  the  people,  the  race  which  occupies  this  still  veiled 
shoulder  of  the  continent  that  civilisation  has  for  the  most  part 
made  naked,  one  finds  traces  and  to  spare  of  change  and  move¬ 
ment,  but  never  a  hint  of  a  step  toward  Europe,  or  its  standards  of 
progress.  The  cave-dwelling  Berbers  discovered  in  possession — and 
used  with  consummate  generalship  as  soldiers  by  the  men  who, 
fleeing  from  the  Mecca  of  Mohammed’s  day,  founded  a  Moorish 
dynasty — remain  to-day  the  same  hardy,  rock-scaling,  semi-savages 
who  resented  the  Muslim  intrusion  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  They 
are  precisely  the  same  men,  living  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and 
they  are  occupying  themselves  at  this  moment  as  they  were  occu¬ 
pied  then;  the  same  blind,  fierce  resentment,  the  same  dogged, 
savage  insurrection,  the  same  methods  of  making  both  felt.  But 
with  the  Moors  proper,  the  ruling  people  of  Morocco,  matters  are 
far  otherwise.  Young  Abd  el  Aziz,  the  present  Sultan — prisoner, 
one  had  almost  written — at  Fez,  is  scarcely  more  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  rebellious  mountaineers  and  fanatics  of  his  realm  after 
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the  crushing,  masterful  manner  of  his  ancestors,  than  he  and  his 
subjects  are  capable  of  re-taking  and  occupying  the  capitals  of 
Andalusia. 

And  that  brings  one  to  what  is  at  once  the  most  striking  and 
the  most  momentous  consideration  which  occupies  the  minds  of 
understanding  students  of  the  Moorish  race  and  the  Moorish 
Empire :  their  unmistakable  and  essential  decadence. 

Human  and  animal,  political  and  material,  national  and  in¬ 
dividual,  steady,  inexorable,  pathetic  and  unredeemed,  the 
deterioration  is  writ  large  and  clear,  and  the  man  who  studies  may 
not  fail  to  read  and  admit  the  grievous  thing,  however  reluctantly. 
Indeed,  the  most  reluctant,  the  most  generously  partial,  are  the 
most  assured;  the  men  who  have  most  loyally  and  affectionately 
served  the  Moors,  are  the  men  most  clearly  convinced  of  this  un¬ 
happy  truth.  For  they  have  learned  the  most.  They  have 
learned,  to  name  one  among  examples  the  proper  enumeration 
of  which  would  fill  a  volume,  that  the  national  spirit  is  absolutely 
and  entirely  defunct  among  Moors.  It  has  not  suffered  an  eclipse ; 
it  is  non-existent.  A  very  cursory  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Moorish  people,  in  Spain  particularly,  will  suggest  to  the  average 
mind  that  the  citizen  spirit  never  did  exist  among  them.  It 
certainly  has  not  even  a  traditional  significance  to  the  modern 
Moor,  whose  outlook  but  barely  embraces  even  the  co-operation 
of  the  village  community,  and  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  warring  tribes  separated  by  a  range  of  hills  from  his  own. 
“  When  they,”  the  attacking  party,  “  reach  my  town — you  will 
see !  ”  he  says ;  and  listlessly  resumes  his  avocation,  be  it  wayside 
robbery,  desultory  earth-tilling,  hunting,  begging,  or  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  extorted  tribute,  a  Saint  or  a  Basha. 

Mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  the  Moor  is  developing  along 
a  downward  line.  Individual  freedom  from  the  taint  of  deplorable 
physical  disease  is  exceptional;  from  the  taint  of  racial  and 
national  corruption  and  decay  no  Moor  is  free. 

“  One  gleam  I  see,  not  of  hope,  but  of  relief  from  the  general  murkiness,” 
says  an  authority  of  life-long  experience.  “The  Moor  is  as  yet,  broadly 
speaking,  clear  of  the  liquor  curse,  a  fact  for  which  he  has  to  thank  the 
real  and  living  faith  of  Islam.  Acting  upon  a  body  so  diseased,  alcoholism 
would  mean  complete  disintegration  in  Morocco.” 

Yet  another  authority,  whose  intimate  knowledge,  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder  daily  experience  of  Moors  in  that  singular  and  now 
vanished  outpost  of  civilisation,  the  Cape  Juby  Trading  Station, 
makes  his  opinions  of  value,  said  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  a 
year  ago ;  —  • 

“Yes,  they  are  hopelessly  decadent,  and  have  no  national  feeling,  but, 
given  a  leader^  a  strong  leader,  Moors  could  and  would  achieve  wonders 
under  arms.  For  industrial  development  and  the  arts  of  peace  I  won’t 
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say.  But  fighting  for  a  cause,  under  an  inspiring  leader,  with  a  religious 
war-cry,  the  Moors  would  yet  go  far.” 

Ba  Hamdra,  the  Father  of  the  She-Ass  and  pretender  to  the 
Shareefian  Parasol,  is  a  leader  not  without  talent;  that  he  has 
proved.  Religion  has  entered  into  his  cause,  for  he  has  given 
out,  or  allowed  his  following  to  give  out,  that  he  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  veritable  Mahdi  of  Islam.  He  has  a  fine  war-cry, 
rich  in  traditional  inspiration :  “  Down  with  the  Nazarenes,  who 
have  twisted  your  mock  Sultan  round  their  finger  ends,  and  are 
creeping  in  upon  us  with  their  accursed,  devil-sent  inventions  and 
customs  of  the  infidel !  ” 

But,  when  all  is  said,  the  man  is  never  more  than  a  symptom  of 
the  times.  The  times,  and  the  mainsprings  of  the  times ;  they  are 
the  things. 

Regarded  as  a  Moorish  ruler  and  leader,  the  late  Sultan,  Mulai 
Hassan,  was  a  strong  man,  almost,  perhaps,  a  great  man.  The 
loss  of  Morocco  is  that  apparently  she  cannot  produce  his  like 
in  the  present  generation.  She  was  richer  a  few  years  ago;  and 
that  is  part  of  her  decadence.  Mulai  Hassan  had  a  companion 
of  his  right  hand:  Ba  Hamed,  the  Grand  Wazeer.  In  them 
Morocco  could  boast  the  possession  of  two  strong  men;  crude, 
narrow  of  vision,  even  brutal  and  merciless,  if  judged  by  European 
standards,  yet  genuinely  strong  men.  The  greater  of  them  died, 
and  his  subordinate  successfully  hid  the  fact  (though  the  Court 
was  journeying  at  the  time)  from  all  Morocco,  masquerading  as 
one  in  close  attendance  upon  a  Sultan  whose  corpse,  as  a  fact, 
was  tied  in  its  litter,  until  city  walls  were  reached,  preparations 
made,  and  the  succession  of  the  youth  Abd  el  Aziz  assured.  Be 
it  remembered  that  Ba  Hamed,  the  survivor,  was  a  strong  man 
in  his  own  right.  Young  Abd  el  Aziz  was  docile  perforce,  and 
Ba  Hamed  ruled,  without  pity,  with  greed,  and  quite  unhampered 
by  what  Europe  calls  honour  or  justice.  Also,  he  ruled  without 
weakness,  cherishing  in  safety  that  mysterious  condition  which  is 
called  the  status  quo  in  Morocco,  and  thereby  conserving  to  his 
country  its  first  and  only  line  of  defence,  which  is,  and  for  long 
has  been,  the  naturally  watchful  and  more  than  a  little  jealous 
rivalry  of  those  European  nations  who  wait  beside  the  couch  of 
her  mortal  sickness. 

Rather  more  than  two  years  ago,  when  already  the  country  was 
perturbed  by  news  of  the  French  advance  upon  and  occupation 
of  Igli,  the  Moorish  town  which  was  regarded  as  the  depot  and 
junction  via  which  the  caravan  traffic  of  the  desert  filtered  through 
Morocco  to  the  coast;  at  this  critical  juncture,  in  the  thick  of 
conflicting  intrigues,  poisonings,  and  official  treachery,  Ba  Hamed, 
the  greatly  feared,  greatly  hated,  and  rigidly  obeyed  Wazeer,  died 
at  Marrakish,  leaving  many  scheming  heirs-presumptive  to  his 
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office,  but  no  single  successor  to  the  mantle  of  his  authority,  the 
inherent  masterfulness  of  his  personality. 

Still  youthful  Abd  el  Aziz  IV.  stretched  forth  both  hands  and 
personally  took  up  the  fallen  reins  of  government  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  display  of  energy.  He  would  be  his  own 
Wazeer,  said  the  young  Sultan.  It  seemed  the  young  man  rejoiced 
to  win  clear  of  his  swaddling  clothes;  the  rigid  tutelage  of  Ba 
Earned.  Reflecting  upon  the  Sultan’s  youth  and  breeding,  men 
marvelled  at  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  optimistic  Europeans, 
naturally  gratified  by  the  active  good  sense  with  which  Abd  el 
Aziz  checked  his  Eilali  tribesmen’s  turbulent  resentment  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  French  in  Igli  and  its  oasis,  freely  predicted  a  new 
lease  of  life  for  the  Moorish  Empire.  They  credited  the  new 
broom  with  powers  which,  in  view  of  its  origin  and  environment, 
had  been  little  short  of  miraculous.  And  they  omitted  reflection 
regarding  the  hand  which  moved  the  new  broom.  This  was  a 
power  behind  the  Parasol,  a  latent  intelligence,  not  wholly 
Moorish,  capricious,  feminine,  subtle,  unstable,  and  somewhat 
vitiated  from  long  repression  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere.  ' 
The  late  Mulai  Hassan’s  Circassian  wife,  young  Abd  el  Aziz’s 
mother,  Lalla  R’kia,  had  also  found  a  dangerous  emancipation  in 
the  death  of  Ba  Hamed. 

These  were  stirring  days  that  saw  the  sweeping  out  in  the 
summer  of  1900  of  that  far  off  Court  among  the  tangled  gardens 
and  ruined  palaces  of  Marrakish,  the  residents  of  which  are  in  all 
other  senses  than  the  geographical  immeasurably  farther  distant 
from  Europe  than  are  the  denizens  of  the  remotest  mining  camp  in 
the  Antipodes.  Corrupt  officials  (to  be  frank,  there  are  no  other 
kinds  in  Marrakish),  made  somewhat  bewildered,  much  relieved, 
and  feverishly  eager  for  plunder,  by  the  departure  of  the  stem, 
master-plunderer  whom  all  had  respected  as  well  as  envied  and 
hated ;  timid,  servile  neophytes  in  the  game  of  oppression,  cruelty, 
and  “  squeezing  ” ;  bloated  ministers  whom  Ba  Hamed  had  found 
worth  fattening,  lieutenants  ambitious  for  dishonesty’s  laurels, 
and  plain,  steady -going  holders  of  place,  who,  judged  by 
Marrakish  standards,  kept  their  hands  clean;  all  alike 
were  vitally  affected,  and  disturbed,  frightened  and  jostled 
out  of  their  respective  ruts,  by  Abd  el  Ajziz’s  sudden, 
energetic  bound  into  his  Sultan’s  role.  And  the  pale 
woman  behind  the  throne,  with  her  faded  repute  for  beauty — 
the  student  of  Oriental  character,  the  observer  of  racial  laws  and 
their  outworking,  would  give  much  to  know  exactly  what  the 
trend  and  tenour  of  her  mind,  so  prolific  of  elaborate  yet  infinitely 
circumscribed  intrigue,  may  have  been  at  this  time.  Who  shall 
say  what  swiftly  soaring  hopes  may  have  dwindled  and  fallen  into 
resigned  paltriness  in  the  brain  of  that  racially  handicapped 
woman?  what  sudden,  climbing  ambitions  may  have  tripped  and 
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slid  into  the  venal  quagmire  of  routine  in  that  barbaric 
headquarters  of  Moorish  corruption  and  decadence? 

Casually  observant  Nazarenes  saw  rich,  cruel  officials  swept  from 
their  high  estate  by  wholesale,  and  predicted  the  birth  of  probity 
at  Court.  Notorious  gainers  by  oppression  were  loaded  with 
chains  in  Kasbah  dungeons;  the  young  Sultan’s  brother,  the  One- 
Eyed,  whom  cautious  Ba  Hamed  had  kept  secure  in  Tetuan  prison, 
was  established  on  parole  at  Mequinez,  and,  “  Here’s  positive 
purity  of  administration !  ”  cried  the  surface-reading  hopeful  in 
Christian-ridden  Tangier. 

Of  a  sudden,  all  movement  ceased.  The  young  Sultan  was  lost 
sight  of — behind  the  curtain.  Trembling  officials  still  at  large, 
and  flushed  beginners  upon  the  cushions  of  the  wights  imprisoned, 
drew  long  breaths,  sipped  tea  once  more,  gave  the  praise  to  Allah, 
smoothed  their  plumage,  and,  for  the  nonce,  began  to  regard  their 
shadows  with  equanimity. 

The  understanding  Europeans  in  Morocco  shrugged  their 
shoulders;  a  gesture  forced  upon  the  understanding  European  in 
Morocco  by  that  most  unyielding  of  all  sultans  whom  we  name 
Experience.  It  is  not  given  to  us  to  know  anything  of  pale  Lalla 
B’kia’s  attitude  during  this  breathing  space.  Certainly  the  Cir¬ 
cassian  summer  of  her  vigour  and  beauty  had  waned  or  ever  the 
Wazeer’s  death  brought  about  her  meteor-like  ascent  as  an  indirect 
ruling  power.  One  remembers  regretfully  the  enervating,  cloying 
insistence  of  hareem  influences  and  ties ;  one  learns  of  the  extrava¬ 
gant  importation  of  sweets,  silk  stuffs,  and  gauds,  and  perforce 
one  sighs  adieu  to  the  woman  behind  the  Parasol,  with  her 
subtle,  conflicting  strain  of  blood  other  than  that  of  those 
about  her. 

(Lalla  K’kia  died  last  year.) 

Speaking  metaphorically,  his  Shareefian  Majesty  Abd  el  Aziz 
reappeared  on  the  arm  of  a  commercial  agent,  a  French  Israelite, 
with  a  genius  for  the  “  placing  ”  of  imported  commodities.  Allah’s 
Chosen  had  been  initiated  into  the  select  manias  of  Europe,  and 
become  addicted  to  golflng,  the  use  of  the  camera,  the  bicycle,  and 
other  less  pretty  pastimes  from  the  West.  Deftness  and  alert 
curiosity  came  to  him  from  his  beautiful,  slave-born  mother,  and 
there  were  Christians  who  judged  him  accordingly  an  enlightened 
young  man. 

Two  other  things  happened.  The  tiger  which  lives  still  and 
slumbers  in  the  hearts  of  the  decadent  Moorish  people,  began  to 
snarl  ominously.  The  beast  is  doubtless  well-nigh  spent,  but 
yet  lives,  and  will  live,  while  Moors  walk  the  earth.  And  he 
snarled,  as  was  to  be  expected,  at  sight  of  the  infidel  with  his 
devil-sent  picture-machines  in  the  Sacred  Presence.  Other  hap- 
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peningg  are  described  in  a  letter  received  by  the  writer  from 
Marrakish  at  this  time :  — 

“As  by  this  time  even  you  in  Tangier  will  have  gathered,  the  Sultan 
has  entirely  put  aside  his  very  short-lived  efforts  to  grapple  seriously  with 
the  present  critical  situation.  The  Bus  is  ablaze  with  insurrection ;  pillage 
and  general  lawlessness  are  very  rife  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  Mequinez 
is  now  the  home  of  quite  a  little  colony  of  disaffected  powers,  sheikhs,  and 
men  with  followings,  headed  by  the  incorrigible  and  crafty  One-Eyed 
One,  Mulai  Mohammed;  the  country  about  Fez  is  openly  in  arms,  its 
people  frankly  indifferent  to  the  Sultan’s  authority ;  the  Filalis^  the 
Sultan’s  own  folk,  in  the  Tafilet  oases,  are  near  the  end  of  their  tether, 
and  will  probably  not  long  be  withheld  from  suicidal  attacks  upon  the 
French,  unless  the  Sultan’s  promise  to  move  the  Court  to  Fez  is  fulfilled. 
And  of  that,  there  is  no  sign  at  present,  affairs  of  State  being  left  to 
wait  upon  the  affairs  of  Parisian  shop-keepers.  The  bicycle  and  the  camera 
(so  deadly  offensive  to  the  best  and  most  solid  among  Moorish  people)  are 
still  delights,  but  are  only  prevented  from  palling  upon  the  sacred  palate 
by  being  served  sandwich-wise — camera,  bicycle,  and  mechanical  toys  as 
bread,  a  circus,  and  some  Paris  dancing  girls  the  savoury  essence  of  the 
dish.  It  is  a  sorry  business,  not  only  making  for  the  very  reverse  of  the 
personal  enlightenment  your  friends  so  naively  enlarge  upon,  but  stirring 
up  in  the  Moors  who  know  all  the  drowsy  savagery  and  fanaticsd  bitterness 
of  which  they  are  capable  at  this  stage  of  their  decline.  Further,  whilst 
effectually  preventing  the  Sultan  from  attending  to  the  finances  or  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country,  even  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner,  it  sets 
up  in  him  an  unending  thirst  for  money,  and  provides  a  deep  channel  for 
the  dissipation  of  funds ;  deep,  I  mean,  when  one  considers  the  very  limited 
nature  of  the  supply.” 

But  commercial  agents  continued  to  press  upon  tbe  young 
Sultan  tbe  latest  and  most  expensive  of  electrical  and  other  toys, 
and  those  far-seeing  gentlemen,  the  newspaper  correspondents, 
bade  Europe  take  note  of  the  remarkable  enlightenment  and  pro¬ 
gressive  wisdom  of  the  ruler  of  Morocco,  as  evidenced  by  his 
interest  in  motor  cars  and  Broadwood  pianos.  And  the  friends 
of  these  optimistic  gentry  criticised  the  present  writer  as  a 
croaker  and  a  bird  of  ill-omen  when  he  published  in  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  for  July,  1901,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
sent  him  by  a  Moorish  friend :  — 

“  To  sum  all  up,  my  friend,  I  grieve  because  I  find  the  affairs  of  my  native 
land  in  parlous  order,  demanding  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  Morocco 
the  guidance  of  a  strong,  clear  mind,  a  veritable  Sultan.  That  my  country’s 
affairs  most  urgently  need.  They  have  a  governing  power  composed  of 
half  a  dozen  corrupt  creatures,  of  a  corrupt,  short-sighted,  cruel,  and 
desperately  greedy  Wazeer,  whose  rightful  Lord  is  occupied  exclusively 

in - Bah  I  We  have  spoken  of  those  whose  graves  will  be  defiled,  and 

of  the  trumpery  gauds  from  Paris  bazaars.  And  this,  while  the  turbulent 
Bus  is  aflame,  the  far  south-east  a  mine  charged  by  French  aggression, 
waiting  only  the  match  of  knowledge  of  our  Lord’s  indifference ;  the  country 
between  Tajfilalt  and  FAs  is  openly  given  over  to  brigandage  and  anarchy, 
and  even  A1  Ksar,  Arzila,  and  the  Gharb,  Tangier’s  outskirts,  are  full  of 
unrest  and  disorder,  crimes  and  indifference  to  crimes.  And  over  and 
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through  it  all,  my  friend,  I  catch  the  glint  of  the  hungry,  determined 
eyes  of  the  Power  that  holds  Algeria,  falling  across  my  Moghreb’s  deadly 
weaknesses,  even  as  the  piercing  brilliance  of  the  search-lights  on  that 
nation’s  ships  of  war  have  swept  across  the  crumbling  gt^s  in  Tangier’s 
walls,  while  I  sat  on  mine  own  roof,  reflecting  on  the  sorry  end  that 
would  seem  to  have  been  written  as  the  destiny  of  the  Moorish  Empire.” 

The  writer  was  called  by  one  prominent  critic  “  a  sneering 
enemy  of  progress  ”  for  causing  these  comments  to  appear  in 
print;  and  more  ’cute  “notions,”  more  of  the  mechanical  badges 
of  Western  civilisation,  were  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  very 
willing  young  Sultan,  who  took  to  them  as  a  schoolboy  to  fire¬ 
arms,  and  said  in  effect :  “  If  this  be  civilisation,  by  all  means 
give  me  more  of  it!  ” 

A  mission  was  sent  to  England  from  the  Sultan’s  Court,  headed 
by  Kaid  Meheddi  el  Mennebhi  (now  Grand  Wazeer),  a  man  of 
lowly  origin,  and  great  personal  ambition.  And  here  certain 
remarks  fall  to  be  made,  as  a  duty,  a  thankless  and  unpleasant 
task,  but  a  duty  which  the  writer  cannot  bring  himself  to  shirk. 
Mennebhi  was  received  in  England  with  every  possible  courtesy, 
as  the  ambassador  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco;  and  that,  no  doubt, 
was  as  it  should  be.  But  certain  tributes  were  paid  to  him  which 
never  should  have  been  paid,  though  the  visitor  had  been  the 
young  Sultan  himself.  News  of  these  things  went  abroad  through¬ 
out  Morocco,  and  were  gossiped  over  by  the  ignorant  at  every  city 
gate,  inevitable  deductions  being  drawn  therefrom,  the  humiliat¬ 
ing  nature  of  which  can,  perhaps,  only  be  realised  by  men  who 
have  lived  in  Oriental  countries;  certainly  the  inferences  drawn 
were  not  such  as  the  British  Government  would  have  cared  to 
have  drawn,  the  impression  produced  was  one  which  England 
ought  never  to  have  prpduced  in  Morocco. 

Mennebhi  was  met  on  landing  by  the  highest  officers  of  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s,  who  were  induced  to  stand  aside  and  turn 
their  backs  whilst  carriages  conveying  Mennebhi’s  slave  women 
were  driven  past  them;  slave  women  whom  any  street  idler  in 
Marrakish  has  seen  many  times.  A  Moor  would  never  dream  of 
taking  his  wives  abroad.  When  received  at  Court  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Britain,  the  Sovereigns  of  the  greatest  Empire  in 
the  world,  the  newly-risen  Mennebhi  was  allowed  to  appear  in 
his  slippers,  with  the  hood  of  his  djellah  raised.  Small  matters 
these,  the  stay-at-home  Britisher  may  say.  Let  him  ask  any 
British  officer  who  has  served  in  India,  and  learn  just  what  these 
small  matters  mean.  Let  him  consider  that  Mennebhi  would 
never  venture  to  enter  the  apartments  of  his  own  scribe  in 
Morocco  in  such  a  guise.  Let  him  inquire  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  accredited  representatives  of  European  monarchs  are 
received  at  the  Moorish  Court.  Let  him  picture  a  British  Ambas- 
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sador  being  received  in  audience  at  Potsdam,  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  his  coat  collar  turned  up,  and  his  hat  on  his  head.  And, 
finally,  let  him  bear  in  mind  that  no  European  can  realise  quite 
fully  how  much  these  things  weigh  with  Orientals. 

But  the  writer  would  not  be  understood  to  argue  that  no  advan¬ 
tage  was  taken  of  the  young  Sultan’s  leaning  towards  things 
European,  save  by  commercial  agents,  and,  according  to  this 
month’s  reports  from  Fez,  the  pushfulness  of  at  least  one 
gentleman  whose  training  and  position  should  have  placed  him 
above  such  mercenary  trafficking.  The  British  Government  is 
represented  in  Morocco  by  a  Minister  whose  heart  is  in  his  work, 
and  whose  heart  is  thoroughly  kind  and  good.  The  late  Sir  John 
Drummond  Hay  may  have  been  more  feared  than  is  Sir  Arthur 
Nicolson,  but  he  certainly  was  not  more  generally  respected  and 
admired  in  Morocco.  And  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  has  well  earned 
his  high  standing.  His  influence  has  been  entirely  for  good,  for 
progress,  and  for  humanity  in  Morocco;  and  all  credit  is  due  to 
him  for  his  strenuous  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Moorish  people  live  and  are  oppressed.  The  mitigation 
of  prison  horrors,  the  recent  attempt  to  establish  taxation  upon  a 
basis  of  something  like  fairness  and  justice,  these  things,  and  not 
at  all  his  unfortunate  and  indispreet  trifling  with  the  toys  of 
civilisation,  are  what  the  Sultan  and  all  right-minded  men  have 
to  thank  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  for.  It  may  well  be  that,  like  a 
good  many  other  people,  our  Minister  was  a  little  deceived  by  the 
successes  of  the  toy-selling  gentry,  and  that  in  consequence  his 
influence  made  for  progress  of  a  somewhat  too  rapid  and  premature 
description.  But  the  writer  will  not  assert  it;  and,  in  any  case, 
it  were  an  error  on  the  generous  side,  and  a  far  remove  from  the 
dangerous  indiscretions  of  various  European  travellers  and  adven¬ 
turers  in  Morocco  which  have  done  much  toward  fanning,  if  not 
lighting,  the  present  blaze  of  insurrection  in  Sunset  Land.  Our 
Minister  in  Morocco  has  served  Britain  as  the  greatest  Power  of 
civilisation  should  be  served,  and  he  has  been  backed  by  a 
remarkable  amount  of  ignorance  and  indifference  among  the 
British  public. 

Having  said  so  much,  the  writer  may  add  that,  whether  or  not 
the  Moors  as  a  people  are  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  reforms  in 
their  administration  upon  the  European  plan,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  do  not  desire  them,  and  that  their  ofiBcials,  whilst 
servants  of  an  independent  Moorish  Government,  will  not  permit 
these  reforms  to  make  either  for  honesty  of  administration,  for 
the  proflt  of  the  Shareefian  treasury,  or  for  the  benefit  of  unofficial 
Moorish  subjects.  This  is  quite  certain.  Just,  equitable,  and 
honest  taxation,  for  example,  may,  with  great  care  and  unceasing 
vigilance,  be  introduced  into  an  Indian  Native  State,  because 
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of  that  great  and  powerful  institution  which  is  called  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India.  It  cannot  be  introduced  into  Moorish-govemed 
Morocco,  for  in  Morocco  there  is  no  British  Raj  to  be  appealed  to. 
The  British  Resident  at  the  most  entirely  exemplary  Native  Court 
in  all  India  would  understand  this  at  a  glance.  Withal,  one  has 
only  cordial  sympathy  and  admiration  for  those  men  who  strive 
against  great  odds  to  bring  about  such  reforms,  even  in  Morocco. 
That  is  the  part  that  Britain  has  been  officially  playing,  through 
her  Minister,  in  Morocco.  But  Moors  do  not  resent  these  things; 
they  merely  shrug  their  shoulders.  They  bitterly  resent  the 
motor  cars,  however,  and  the  Sultan’s  daily  chaffering  and  com¬ 
panionship  with  Europeans  at  his  Court,  with  Europeans  of  no 
official  standing,  and  with  purely  selfish  ends  to  serve. 

When  at  length  the  Sultan’s  long-promised  removal  of  his 
Court  from  far  south-western  Marrakish  to  north-eastern  Fez  did 
take  place,  a  temporary  improvement,  a  sort  of  waiting  calm,  set 
in.  Moors  and  Christians  alike,  as  it  were,  stepped  back  to  study 
the  effect.  The  presence  of  the  Court  means  the  presence  of  the 
Shareefian  army,  the  only  body  of  regulars  in  Morocco.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  law-breakers,  robbers  and  revolutionaries, 
grown  first  impatient,  then  sceptical,  and  finally  insolently  un¬ 
believing  in  the  matter  of  the  promised  establishment  of  the  Court 
at  Fez,  were  now  prepared  to  bow  the  knee,  to  respond  in  peace 
to  the  only  sort  of  authority  which  is  real  in  Morocco ;  the  living, 
visible  force  represented  by  the  person  of  a  Sultan  surrounded  by 
his  army.  Peace  was  firmly  established,  and  the  young  Sultan 
was  a  truly  great  and  enlightened  ruler,  pronounced  the  optimistic 
European  observers,  and  the  surface  rumour-gleaning  newspaper 
correspondents.  The  commercial  agents  set  to  work  with 
redoubled  ardour,  and  vied  with  one  another  in  their  performances 
before  the  Lord  of  the  Faithful.  One  induced  the  young  man  to 
use  European  saddlery  in  public;  straightway  another  led  the 
monarch  to  appear  in  English  riding  boots ;  then  both  were 
outdone  by  a  gentleman  who  prevailed  upon  Ahd  el  Aziz  to  be 
photographed  in  the  act  of  shaking  hands  with  him  in  familiar 
European  fashion.  All  these  matters,  and  many  more  glaring 
indiscretions,  went  to  form  the  subject  of  city-gate  gossip,  and 
were  duly  embroidered  and  enlarged  upon  by  market-place  idlers, 
who,  when  doubted,  would  point  to  some  small  real  move  in  the 
direction  of  reform,  some  little  administrative  improvement  urged 
upon  the  Sultan  and  actually  brought  about  by  gentlemen  of  the 
Foreign  Legations  who  had  no  concern  whatever  with  the  trading 
mountebanks  then  lining  their  pockets  at  Court. 

“What?  You  don’t  believe  that  our  Lord  is  in  league  with  the  Nazar- 
enes?  Yon  doubt  me  when  I  tell  you  that  he  is  forsaking  Islam  for  the 
faith  of  the  pig-eaters  P  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  this  order  about  taia- 
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tion,  then — straight  from  the  Bashadors  of  the  infidels,  b’ Allah  I  See  for 
yourself  1  ” 

The  Sultan’s  presence  was  positively  weakening  his  authority, 
sapping  the  adherence  of  his  people,  by  reason  that  it  made  his 
daily  doings  and  associations  apparent;  and  that  was  a  state  of 
affairs  without  precedent  in  Moorish  history.  The  obvious 
European  comment  upon  this,  of  course,  is  that  it  showed  the 
hopeless  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  the  Moors.  In  speaking  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  an  intelligent  Moor  answered  that  comment 
in  this  wise: — “Can  you  deny  that  the  best  class  of  Moors, 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  are  those  who  decline  to  have 
any  dealings  with  foreigners  and  infidels?  ” 

For  the  writer’s  part,  he  knew  too  much  of  Morocco  to  deny  this. 
“Are  not  the  lowest  and  most  worthless  among  Moors  those  of 
the  coast  towns  who  have  daily  intercourse  with  the  Nazarenes?  ” 
The  writer  was  bound  to  admit  it.  “  Do  you  not  always  mistrust 
a  Moor  you  do  not  know  if  he  has  any  words  of  English,  or  shows 
any  familiarity  with  European  customs?  ”  The  writer  knew  that 
such  a  Moor  would  not  even  be  engaged  as  a  groom  by  a  European 
who  knew  anything  of  life  in  Morocco. 

The  intelligent  Moor  feels  instinctively  that  when  European 
methods  and  customs  are  introduced  into  Morocco,  when  the 
country  is  thrown  open  to  European  industry  and  speculation,  it 
will  cease  to  be  the  independent  Empire  of  the  Faithful.  And  he 
is  right.  There  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  an  endless  amount 
to  be  written,  on  the  side  of  Europe  and  civilisation.  But,  so  far, 
the  Moor  is  right.  And,  that  being  so,  it  should  be  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  what  Europe  calls  savage  fanaticism  and  bigotry  is  to 
him  no  more  than  the  patriotism  of  self-preservation,  the  piety 
of  living  faith  in  his  religion.  Some  of  us,  respectable,  once-a- 
week  Christians,  are  apt  to  forget  what  a  real,  living,  every-day, 
life  and  death  faith  is  that  of  Islam  to  its  followers. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  doings  of  the  young  Sultan,  which 
earned  him  so  many  good-humoured,  stupid  pats  on  the  back  from 
journalists  whose  views  run  in  stereotyped  and  traditional  grooves, 
became  the  common  talk  of  the  most  remote  soks  and  city  gates. 
They  presently  reached  the  ears  of  a  Moor  named  Jellali  of 
Zarahun,  known  to  some  as  Omar  Zarzouni,  a  man  of  peasant 
origin,  yet  a  fellow  of  some  parts,  and  one  who  had  seen  more  of 
the  world  than  the  most  of  his  fellows.  He  had  travelled  through 
a  large  part  of  Northern  Africa  afoot,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
had  become  a  very  accomplished  conjurer,  a  master  of  leger¬ 
demain,  and,  from  the  Moorish  standpoint,  of  the  arts  of  magic. 
Now,  from  the  magician  to  the  saint  is  no  great  step  in  Morocco, 
and  to  the  saint  all  things  are  possible.  Genealogical  trees  are 
carried  in  men’s  minds  instead  of  upon  parchment,  in  Sunset 
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Land,  and  Shareefs,  or  descendants  of  tlie  Prophet,  are  at  least  aS 
numerous  as  one-eyed  men,  which  is  to  say  that  one  may  find 
them  in  every  city  street  and  in  every  village.  But  Jellali,  or 
Omar,  was  a  man  of  parts,  and  had  a  soaring  ambition.  To  ' 
collect  battered  jloos  by  the  aid  of  a  green  flag  and  a  couple  of 
reed-players  was  no  career  for  him.  He  had  it  in  him  to  be  a 
leader  of  men,  and,  being  the  observant  Moor  he  was,  he  realised 
that  he  must  have  a  cause  and  a  war-cry,  if  he  were  to  succeed 
in  this  capacity.  So  Jellali  pondered  these  things,  among  the 
hills,  surrounded  by  the  handful  of  simple  Berbers  by  whom  his 
juggling  tricks  were  regarded  as  evidences  of  his  supernatural 
powers  as  a  magician,  and  proofs  of  his  remarkable  sanctity  as  a 
f.keeh  and  a  holy  man. 

Then  inspiration  came  to  this  adventurer,  and,  seated  with 
saintly  humility  upon  a  small  ass,  he  rode  forth  among  the  cave¬ 
dwelling  mountaineers,  a  fully  equipped  prophet  with  a  fine, 
stirring  watchword:  “Down  with  the  Nazarenes!  Morocco  for 
the  Faithful!  Down  with  the  renegade  mock  Sultan,  who  seeks 
to  give  us  over  to  the  Infidels !  ”  Ba  Hamara,  or  Father  of  the 
She-Ass,  they  called  him  then;  and  the  hardy  mountain  men, 
unchanged  since  the  days  of  their  forbears,  who  fought  to  repel 
the  Arab  invaders  of  their  hills  a  thousand  years  ago,  rallied  about 
him  with  enthusiasm,  while  the  story-tellers  among  them,  obeying 
their  primitive  instincts — instincts  not  yet  defunct  in  Clapton — 
began  forthwith  to  weave  about  their  leader’s  head  a  halo  of  legend 
and  romance,  even  as  Christians,  early  and  late,  have  done  in  other 
lands.  The  touch  of  his  hands  would  turn  bullets  aside  from 
the  persons  of  his  adherents.  He  could  draw  money  from  out  the 
air.  And  so  on,  in  ever-increasing  volume  and  picturesqueness, 
till  one  day :  — 

“He  is  the  fore-runner  of  the  veritable  Mahdi.  He  will  lead  us  into 
Fez,  and  discover  the  Mahdi’s  sword  of  flame  in  a  pillar  of  the  Karueen. 
The  Master  of  the  Hour  will  appear;  the  infidels  will  be  driven  into  the 
sea,  and  the  flag  of  Islam  will  rule  the  world  1  ” 

The  Father  of  the  She-Ass  did  not  forget  the  man  who  first 
set  this  glory  upon  his  head;  be  sure  that  inspired  soul  was  well 
rewarded.  And  the  following  grew  apace.  Still,  it  was  hardly 
the  sort  of  following  by  which  capital  cities  are  sacked  and 
monarchs  dethroned.  “  After  all — our  Lord,  the  Lofty  Portal  is 
still  his  father’s  son — may  Allah  have  pardoned  him! — and 
through  him,  the  Child  of  the  Prophet,”  said  the  stolid  tillers  of 
the  valleys.  (They  have  not  that  repute,  yet  history  proves  the 
Moors  to  have  been  ever  the  most  enduringly  loyal  subjects,  in  so 
far  as  avoiding  revolution  makes  men  loyal,  even  under  the  most 
barbarously  tyrannical  rulers.  The  throne  is  not  much  to  your 
orthodox  Moorj  but  the  Sultan  is  Khaleef,  and  the  Khaleef  is  the 
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Child  of  Mohammed,  and  acknowledged  Lord  of  all  the  Faithful. 
Turkey’s  present  claim  to  the  Khaleefate  is  no  more  recognised 
hy  Moors  than  it  is  hy  genealogical  students;  temporal  power 
alone  supports  it.) 

Readers  of  newspapers  in  Europe  who  have  picked  out  certain 
facts  from  among  the  gloriously  inaccurate,  hut  frequently  pic¬ 
turesque  reports  from  Morocco,  have  learned  how  at  this  stage 
fortune  favoured  the  self-made  saint  of  the  She-Ass.  An 
ignorant  mountaineer  (quite  possibly  a  follower  of  Ba  Hamara’s), 
walking  through  Fez  one  day,  raised  his  gun,  fired  at  an  English¬ 
man  he  had  never  before  set  eyes  upon,  and  killed  him.  The 
mountain  man  fled  at  once  to  the  most  venerated  sanctuary  in  all 
Morocco ;  he  took  refuge  among  the  sacred  pillars  of  the  Karueen, 
where,  according  to  all  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years,  his 
person  was  as  safe  and  inviolable  as  that  of  his  Lord  beneath  the 
Shareefian  Parasol. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  men  who  know  as  to  who 
influenced  the  young  Sultan  in  the  daring,  unprecedented  step 
he  then  took.  Besides  Raid  Sir  Harry  Maclean  (whose  experience 
in  the  country  would  never  have  permitted  of  his  advising  the 
course  adopted),  another  countryman  of  the  murdered  missionary 
was  with  the  Sultan,  and  he  has  made  no  secret  of  the  part  he 
played.  A  wise  and  altogether  good  part,  the  average  Englishman 
might  say;  and  the  average  Englishman  might  he  partly  wrong. 
By  the  Sultan’s  order,  carried  out  in  dumb  amazement  hy  men 
not  given  to  questioning,  the  fanatic  murderer  was  dragged  from 
sanctuary,  flogged  round  the  town,  and  publicly  executed  directly 
after  Mr.  Cooper  succumbed  to  his  injuries. 

“  If  only  the  thing  had  been  done  Moslem  fashion ;  if  private  instruc¬ 
tions  had  been  issued  to  prevent  the  man’s  escape,  and  then,  a  few  weeks 
later,  he  had  been  flung  into  prison,  having  been  lured  from  sanctuary  by 
stratagem,  and  subsequently  executed — as  much  as  you  like!”  sighed 
an  elderly,  peace-loving  f.keeh  in  Tangier  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  in 
December.  “  But  to  drag  a  Believer  out  of  sanctuary,  at  the  bidding  of 
beardless  Nazarenes,  for — for  killing  a — ha — h’m — pardon — a  Nazarene! 
Ey-yeh,  but  that  was  a  bitter  bad  dealing  for  our  Lord  the  Sultan.” 

You  may  he  very  sure  it  was  not  in  any  such  mild  strain  as  this 
that  Ba  Hamara  commented  to  his  following  upon  the  event,  in 
the  Berber  fastnesses  to  the  south-east  of  Fez.  No  other  man  in 
Morocco  could  have  served  the  Pretender’s  cause  quite  so  well 
and  opportunely  as  Mulai  Ahd  el  Aziz  and  his  Christian  advisers 
had  served  it,  in  dragging  out  from  sanctuary  the  murderer  of 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Cooper.  From  far  outlying  Kashahs  and 
from  villages  at  his  feet,  from  every  part  of  the  turbulent  south¬ 
east,  and  from  the  exacerbated  villages  of  the  Tuat  oases — where 
men  were  already  stung  to  madness,  deliberately  or  unwittingly. 
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by  the  French  from  over  the  border,  with  their  “  creeping  ”  policy 
of  mild  aggression,  judicial  punitive  measures,  and  insistent 
advance — sober-minded  Moors  from  the  very  gate  of  Fez  itself; 
they  flocked  about  the  standard  of  the  man  who  cried :  — “  Down 
with  the  Christians,  and  down  with  the  renegade  Sultan  who 
would  sacrifice  you  all  to  the  Kaffirs,  sons  of  burnt  Kaffirs !  ” 
Fluent  newspaper  correspondents  in  Tangier  hotels,  and  their 
yet  more  fluent  colleagues  in  Madrid  and  Paris,  have  told  the 
world  much  of  what  followed,  and  more  that  did  not  follow.  One 
of  them,  a  few  days  ago,  told  the  readers  of  a  great  London  daily 
that  certain  people — European  ladies,  no  less,  among  them — had 
left  Fez  on  J anuary  10th  and  arrived  safely  in  Tangier  on  J anuary 
12th,  a  feat  that  would  have  puzzled  the  owner  of  seven-leagued 
boots  to  accomplish,  even  though  summer  suns  had  made  all 
boggy  ways  passable  in  Morocco ;  a  thrice  impossible  performance, 
to  speak  plainly.  Not  loyalty,  nor  force  of  arms,  nor  statesman¬ 
ship,  nor  any  other  such  attribute  of  royalty  saved  his  Shareefian 
Majesty  from  ignominious  defeat,  though  it  is  true  that  even  Ba 
Hamdra  could  not  cut  off  the  water  supply  of  Fez,  as  the  news¬ 
papers  said  he  did.  Only  absence  of  discipline,  lack  of  cohesion, 
and  consequent  vacillation  among  Ba  Hamara’s  following  pre¬ 
served  to  Abd  el  Aziz  his  Parasol,  after  that  fierce,  before-dawn 
attack  in  the  TJlad  Taher  valley.  The  followers  of  the  Father  of 
the  She-Ass  lacked  singleness  of  purpose,  and  so,  when  tbe 
Shareefian  troops  followed  them  up  with  weapons  of  precision, 
they  were  mown  down  thickly  between  the  mud  walls  of  a  Kasbah. 
and  many  gory  heads  were  carried  off  to  decorate  the  gates  of 
Fez. 

“And  that’s  the  end  of  the  Pretender,”  said  the  Europeans  in 
Tangier.  “  The  whole  thing  has  been  tremendously  exaggerated, 
of  course,”  said  numerous  official  residents  in  Tangier  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines  before  Christmas ;  “  and  now  you  will  see 
that  this  is  the  end  of  it.”  Even  the  favourably  placed  and 
generally  well-informed  Times  correspondent,  then  actually  in 
Fez,  wrote :  — 

“Here  in  Fez,  where  a  certain  amount  of  mystery  surrounded  his  name 
(the  Pretender’s  name),  and  where  the  more  superstitious  of  the  population 
were  half  inclined  to  believe  in  his  divine  mission,  his  reputation  is  de¬ 
molished,  and  he  is  the  laughing  stock  of  the  city.  It  needs  only  one 
look  at  the  ghastly  heads  hanging  on  the  city  gate,  dripping  in  the  drizzling 
rain,  to  persuade  the  people  that  Mulai  Ahd  el  Aziz  is  their  real  lord 
and  master.” 

The  writer  of  this  article,  going  to  native  sources  for  his  infor¬ 
mation,  formed  a  different  impression,  and,  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  ventured  to  “  croak  ”  once  more  to  the  effect  that  Ba 
Hamara  himself  was  scot  free  in  the  mountains,  and  had  shown 
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himself  to  be  the  sort  of  man  that  would  be  heard  of  again. 
Authorities  whom  the  writer  could  not  doubt  had  shown  him  what 
a  touch  and  go  chance  the  whole  affair  had  been,  and  that  hiindreds 
of  the  solid,  conservative  class  of  Moors  in  Fez,  so  far  from 
viewing  the  situation  with  the  loyal  meekness  insisted  on  by  the 
Times  correspondent,  were  ready  and  anxious  to  forsake  their  “  real 
lord  and  master  ”  the  moment  they  thought  the  thing  could  be 
done  with  safety. 

The  newspaper-reading  world  knows  now  what  happened,  how 
quickly  the  Father  of  the  She- Ass  rallied  his  following,  and  gained 
a  distinct  victory  over  the  Sultan’s  troops.  (A  letter  sent  the 
writer  from  Fez  says :  “  Had  Ba  Hamdra  followed  up  that  success 
nothing  could  have  saved  the  Sultan.”)  And  then  came  the  news 
that  Fez  was  practically  besieged  by  the  Pretender.  As  a  fact 
it  was  not  quite  so.  Ba  Hamdra  was  five  hours  distant  from  the 
capital,  and  his  following  were  dispersing  to  their  homes  and 
quarrelling  over  booty  already  gained.  But  the  victory  was  un¬ 
deniable,  and  its  moral  effect  great.  Those  European  companions 
of  the  Sultan  whose  presence  most  offended  orthodox  Moors, 
notably  Mr.  Harris,  the  Times  correspondent,  left  Fez  now;  but 
they  left  it  some  months  too  late  for  the  good  of  the  young 
Sultan’s  standing.  Under  date  January  2nd,  a  correspondent, 
whose  intimate  knowledge  and  life-long  experience  of  Moorish 
people  and  affairs  is  unequalled,  addressed  the  present  writer  from 
Tangier  as  follows :  — 

“The  Sultan’s  present  urgent  danger  lies  in  the  antagonism  awakened 
by  his  English  advisers  and  associates;  his  assumption  of  their  dress, 
amusements,  and  familiarities — all  inconsistent  with  his  position.  If,  as 
is  generally  helieved,  Ba  Ham&ra  is  hacked  by  French  assistance,  he  will 
not  declare  a  Jehad,  as  the  Times  correspondent  suggests.  In  Fez  they 
are  short  of  provisions,  and,  according  to  my  Moorish  informants,  the 
populace  is  ill-affected;  a  most  ominous  condition  of  affairs.  Tet  it  is 
still  helieved  by  the  well-informed  that  the  Sultan  may  weather  the  storm. 
I  hope  he  may,  for  his  sake  and  that  of  the  country.  He  will  have  to 
cut  his  European  aspirations  and  frivolities  off  by  the  board,  if  he  is  to 
hold  his  own  unaided  by  Europe.  The  French  here  are  jubilant,  of  course ; 
the  English  all  depressed.  The  improvidence  of  the  Sultan  and  his 
advisers,  and  the  indiscretions  of  some  of  the  foreigners  about  his  person, 
seem  beyond  belief.  Still,  the  extent  of  the  late  disasters  has  been  wildly 
exaggerated.  The  truth  probably  is  that  the  Sultan’s  troops,  being  dis¬ 
affected,  simply  abandoned  arms  and  ammunition,  and  either  went  over 
to  the  insurgents  (I  know  that  some  took  this  course)  or  dribbled  back 
to  Fez  with  wild  tales  of  imaginary  slaughter.  Should  Ba  Hamira  succeed, 
and  Abd  el  Aziz  be  dethroned,  either  his  brother,  Mnlai  Mohammed  (El 
Aour)  will  be  proclaimed,  or  Mulai  Mohammed,  an  uncle  of  Abd  el  Aziz, 
and  a  much  better  choice,  will  be  selected,  in  which  case  affairs  would 
speedily  settle  down  for  a  time  in  the  old  grooves.  The  real  danger  is 
that  when  the  Jibala  are  once  up  they  may  run  amuck  in  despite  of  all 
efforts  to  restrain  them;  then  we  should  sup  full  on  horrors.” 
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A  week  later,  the  same  correspondent,  an  official  resident  in 
Morocco,  with  innumerable  native  and  foreign  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  open  to  him,  wrote  as  follows :  — 

“  The  Ba  Hamara  rising  not  having  yielded  immediate  results,  a  palace 
revolution  has  been  concerted  (Europe,  I  gather,  calls  it  a  shrewd  stroke 
of  policy  on  the  Sultan’s  part,  a  comment  which  reads  like  irony)  to  secure 
the  transfer  of  power  from  Mulai  Abd  el  Aziz  to  Mulai  Mohammed. 
The  former  has  been  constrained  to  install  his  long-imprisoned  brother  as 
his  Khaleefa,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  most  curious  journalistic 
rumours,  such  as  that  the  Pretender  impersonated  Mulai  Mohammed, 
and  so  forth.  The  next  step  may  come  sooner  or  later,  but  I  know  from 
native  facials  here  that  they  are  hourly  expecting  to  hear  from  Fez 
that  the  actual  transfer  has  been  effected,  and  that  Mulai  Mohammed 
reigns. 

“  The  French  cannot  conceal  their  eager  anxiety  for  the  success  of  Mulai 
Mohammed  and  the  downfall  of  Abd  el  Aziz,  and  they  assert  openly  that 
the  English  are  being  rung  out,  and  that  French  influence  will  soon  be 
all-powerful.  They  point  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  the  various  English  agents, 
travellers,  adventurers,  and  employees  of  the  Court,  who  have  been  forced 
to  leave  Fez,  after  their  presence,  or  at  least  the  presence  of  the 
independent  and  influential  among  them,  had  done  the  Sultan  such  incal¬ 
culable  harm.  To  be  sure,  no  one  suspects  them  of  deliberately  doing  harm, 
hut  they  have  done  it  none  the  less,  and  that  chiefly  by  reason  of  their 
apparent  inability  to  grasp  or  conform  to  the  Oriental  ideas  of  dignity. 
The  Oriental  will  steal  and  lie,  and  yet  demean  himself  like  a  prince; 
whilst  your  possibly  quite  honest  Western  too  often  degenerates  into 
caddish  licence  and  familiarity.  It  is  now  reported  here  that  one  of 
the  most  prominent  among  these  doubtless  unintentional  offenders  pre¬ 
sented  large  orders  on  the  Tangier  custom  house,  on  his  return  here  from 
the  capital,  in  payment  for  various  orders  he  had  obtained  from  the  Sultan, 
for  electric  appointments,  and  so  forth,  amounting  altogether  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  Moors  say  80,000.  Even  if  we  strike  off  the  last 
cypher,  it  seems  too  large  a  sum  for  credence.  The  fact  remains  patent 
to  all,  however,  that  the  Imperial  treasury  has  been  subjected  to  a  depletion 
quite  without  precedent.  It  grieves  and  worries  us  that  the  English  should 
have  had  any  hand  in  such  a  sorry  business.” 

Later  again,  under  date  Tangier,  January  19th,  the  same  infor¬ 
mant  cabled  to  the  writer  these  words :  — 

“  The  situation  is  improving.  So  far  only  unimportant  skirmishes  between 
outlying  scouts  of  the  Shareefian  army  and  the  Pretender’s  force  have 
taken  place;  but  the  Sultan  is  acting  with  great  caution,  and  my  opinion 
now  is  that  he  will  weather  the  storm.  You  know  the  state  of  the  roads  in 
the  interior  at  this  season.  That  has  materially  hampered  both  forces,  but 
more  particularly  the  Sultan’s,  because  his  is  the  moving  party.  The  local 
troubles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangier  have  settled  down. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris,  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  in 
Morocco,  in  writing  to  that  journal,  has  said:  — 

“  I  merely  wish  to  contradict  the  impression,  which  appears  to  bo  general, 
that  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  brought  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  into  his 
present  unfortunate  position  by  inspiring  him  with  European  ideas.  No 
one  has  deprecated  these  ideas,  or  the  extravagance  they  entailed,  more 
strongly  than  I  have.” 
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The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes  to  his  editor  that 
“  it  is  difficult  to  say  by  whom  the  groundless  accusation  brought 
against  your  Tangier  correspondent  of  having  given  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  evil  counsel  was  originally  started.”  It  is  more  difficult 
for  those  who  know  Morocco  to  guess  what  may  be  the  grounds  for 
the  Times  Paris  correspondent’s  statements,  or  what  he  can  possibly 
know  about  the  influence  of  Mr.  Walter  Harris  in  Fez.  To  accuse 
a  man  of  giving  evil  counsel  is  tantamount  to  charging  him  with 
deliberate  wrong-doing,  and  Mr.  Harris  is  by  no  means  in  need 
of  defence  from  such  accusations  as  that.  But  ho  himself  must 
be  perfectly  aware  that  his  residence  at  the  Moorish.  Court, 
and  his  constant  association  with  the  Sultan,  have  done  a  great 
deal  toward  inflaming  the  hearts  of  the  orthodox  Moors  against 
their  ruler,  his  foreign  friends,  and  his  progressive  policy, 
which  latter  is  naturally  and  rightly  enough  traced  to  the 
foreigners.  The  present  writer  has  ample  reason  for  personally 
admiring  and  respecting  Mr.  Harris  as  an  intrepid  traveller  and 
a  most  entertaining  narrator,  but  neither  this  nor  any  other 
consideration  could  blind  the  writer  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harris’s 
recent  familiar  daily  intercourse  and  dealings  with  the  young 
Sultan  have  helped  materially  ta  weaken  the  latter’s  hold  upon 
his  people.  Further,  these  things  have  helped  more  firmly  to 
establish  a  conviction  which  is  very  generally  held  among  native 
politicians,  and  which  Mr.  Harris  himself  has  written  of  to  the 
Times  in  these  words :  — 

“The  Moors  are  confident,  after  what  passed  between  Mennebhi,  who 
was  in  London  last  year  as  Moorish  ambassador,  and  Lord  Lansdowne, 
that  in  case  of  necessity  England  cannot  refuse  to  give  armed  assistance 
to  Mulai  Abd  el  Aziz.  It  is  impossible  to  disabuse  them  of  this  idea,  as 
they  lay  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  rebellion  at  England’s  door,  for 
fostering  European  ideas,  and  introducing  Christians  into  the  Court.” 

The  common  report  in  Tangier  was  that  Mr.  Harris  had  been 
badly  frightened  by  the  state  of  things  in  Fez,  and  fled  to 
Tangier  as  soon  as  danger  menaced  the  Court  at  which  he  had 
been  a  guest.  Those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the 
gentleman  in  question,  those,  particularly,  who  have  read  his 
“Tafilet,”  that  fascinating  record  of  one  of  the  pluckiest  pieces 
of  exploration  ever  undertaken  by  a  European,  will  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  so  ill-natured  a  rumour  as  this ;  but  they,  and  others,  will 
believe,  with  reason,  that  Mr.  Harris  left  the  Moorish  Court 
because  he  realised,  unfortunately  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  that 
his  presence  there  seriously  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  the 
Sultan’s  position. 

“The  Moors  are  confident  that  in  case  of  necessity  England  cannot  refuse 
to  give  armed  assistance.” 
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According  to  his  own  telegraphic  report  in  the  Times  of  January 
16th,  Mr.  Harris  was  himself  giving  armed  assistance  to  one  of 
two  warring  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Tangier.  This  would  scarcely 
help  to  “  disabuse  ”  the  minds  of  the  Moors  in  the  matter  of  their 
confident  reliance  upon  English  assistance  in  case  of  need. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  whole  matter  of  the 
Moorish  situation  receives,  and  has  received  without  inter¬ 
mission  for  years  past,  the  very  closest  attention  on  the  Quai 
d’Orsay.  The  past  has  not  proven  that  Downing  Street  is  as 
keenly  alive  to  the  issues  at  stake,  and,  however  capable  we  may 
be  of  making  up  at  the  last  moment  for  our  singular  and  incorri¬ 
gible  unreadiness,  it  is  certainly  high  time  now  that  *the  Power 
which  arms  Gibraltar  should  have  formulated  a  very  definite 
policy  with  regard  to  future  action  in,  for,  and  about  the  land 
of  the  Moors. 

A.  J.  Dawson. 


FIELD  FLDWERS. 


Already  the  sunny  hours  are  verging  towards  autumn  ^ ;  but  they 
still  greet  us  with  a  friendly  smile,  as  who  should  greet  forgetful 
guests.  They  seem  to  say  that  we  are  very  late,  that  the  feast 

is  over,  that  the  songs  are  about  to  cease . But  a  few  days 

since,  and  July,  the  month  of  wheat,  the  royal  month,  the  golden 
month  of  the  plains  and  valleys,  still  reigned  untouched  over  an 
horizon  of  amber,  emerald  and  azure.  Now  all  is  perishing :  the 
fields  are  spoiled ;  the  light  is  niggardly  and  counts  its  rays  as  it 
thinks  of  winter;  the  skirts  of  summer,  torn  by  the  storm,  show 
the  bare  earth;  and  the  sumptuous  flowers  are  dying  away  in 
their  baskets. 

****** 

And  still  there  are  other  flowers  that  are  not  yet  wearied. 
They  were  there  when  their  magnificent  sisters  were  trembling 
in  the  depths  of  the  hot-houses.  They  will  still  be  there,  in  the 
flooded  fields,  in  the  broken  paths,  and  adorning  the  roads  with 
their  simplicity,  when  the  first  snows  shall  have  covered  the 
countryside.  No  one  sows  them,  and  no  one  gathers  them.  They 
survive  their  glory,  and  man  treads  them  under  foot.  Formerly, 
however,  and  not  so  long  ago,  they  alone  represented  Nature’s 
gladness.  Formerly,  however,  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  before 
their  dazzling  and  chilly  kinswomen  had  come  from  the  Antilles, 
from  India,  from  Japan,  or  before  their  own  daughters, 
ungrateful  and  unrecognisable,  had  usurped  their  place,  they 
alone  enlivened  the  stricken  gaze;  they  alone  brightened  the  cot¬ 
tage  porch,  the  castle  precincts,  and  followed  the  lovers’  foot¬ 
steps  in  the  woods.  But  those  times  are  no  more;  and  they  are 
dethroned.  They  have  retained  of  their  past  happiness  only  the 
names  which  they  received  when  they  were  loved. 

But  those  names  show  all  that  they  were  to  man :  all  his  grati¬ 
tude,  his  studious  fondness,  all  that  he  owed  them,  all  that  they 
gave  him  are  there  contained,  like  a  secular  aroma  in  hollow 
pearls.  And  so  they  bear  names  of  queens,  shepherdesses,  virgins, 
princesses,  sylphs  and  fairies,  which  flow  from  the  lips  like  a 
caress,  a  kiss,  a  murmur  of  love.  Our  language,  I  think, 
contains  nothing  that  is  better,  more  daintily,  more  affec¬ 
tionately  named  than  those  homely  flowers.  Here  the  word 
clothes  the  idea  almost  always  with  care,  with  light  precision, 
with  admirable  happiness.  It  is  like  an  ornate  and  transparent 
stuff  that  moulds  the  form  which  it  embraces  and  has  the  proper 
(I)  September,  1002. 
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shade,  perfume,  and  sound.  Call  to  mind  the  Easter  Daisy,  the 
Violet,  the  Blue-hell,  the  Poppy,  or  rather,  Coquelicot :  the  name 
is  the  flower  itself.  How  wonderful,  for  instance,  that  sort  of 
cry  and  crest  of  light  and  joy;  “  Coquelicot!  ”  to  designate  the 
scarlet  flower  that  the  scientists  crush  under  this  barbarous  title : 
Papaver  rhmas !  See  the  Primrose,  the  Cowslip,  the  Periwinkle, 
the  Anemone,  the  Wild  Hyacinth,  the  blue  Speedwell,  the 
Forget-me-not,  the  Wild  Bindweed,  the  Iris,  the  Harebell: 
their  name  depicts  them  by  equivalents  and  analogies  which  the 
greatest  poets  but  rarely  light  upon.  It  represents  all  their  in¬ 
genuous  and  visible  soul.  It  hides  itself,  it  bends  over,  it  rises  to 
the  ear  even  as  those  who  bear  it  lie  concealed,  stoop  forward,  or 
stand  erect  in  the  corn  and  in  the  grass. 

Those  are  the  few  names  that  are  known  to  all  of  us;  we  do 
not  know  the  others,  though  their  music  describes  with  the  same 
gentleness,  the  same  happy  genius,  flowers  that  we  see  by  every 
wayside  and  upon  all  the  paths.  Thus,  at  this  moment,  the  banks 
of  the  roads  are  a  pale  violet :  it  is  the  Sweet  Scabious, 
that  has  blossomed  at  last,  discreet,  aristocratically  poor  and 
modestly  beautiful,  as  her  title,  that  of  a  veiled  gem,  proclaims. 
Around  it,  a  treasure  lies  scattered :  it  is  the  Ranunculus,  or 
Buttercup,  that  has  two  names,  even  as  it  has  two  lives;  for  it 
is  at  once  an  innocent  that  covers  the  grass  with  sun-drops, 
and  a  redoubtable  and  venomous  sorcerer  that  deals  out  death 
to  heedless  animals.  Again  we  have  the  Milfoil  and  the  St. 
John’s  Wort,  little  flowers  once  useful,  that  march  along  the 
roads,  like  silent  school-girls,  clad  in  a  dull  uniform;  the  vulgar 
and  innumerous  Bird’s  Groundsel;  her  big  brother,  the  Hare’s 
Lettuce  of  the  fields;  then  the  dangerous  dark  Nightshade;  the 
Bitter-sweet,  that  hides  herself;  the  creeping  Knotweed,  with  the 
patient  leaves;  all  the  families  without  show,  with  the  resigned 
smile,  that  already  wear  the  practical  grey  livery  of  autumn. 

««-«««  * 

But  among  those  of  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  remember 
the  glad  and  festive  names,  the  springtime  syllables,  the  vocables 
of  azure  and  dawn,  of  moonlight  and  sunshine !  Here  is  the  Snow¬ 
drop  or  Amaryllis,  that  proclaims  the  thaw;  the  Stitchwort  or 
Lady’s  Collar,  that  greets  the  first-communicants  from  the 
hedges,  whose  leaves  are  as  yet  indeterminate  and  uncertain,  like 
a  diaphanous  green  lye.  Here  are  the  sad  Columbine  and  the 
Field  Sage,  the  Jasione,  the  Angelica,  the  Field  Fennel,  the  Wall¬ 
flower,  dressed  like  the  servant  of  a  village-priest;  the  Osmond, 
that  is  a  king  fern ;  the  Luzula,  the  Parmelia,  the  Venus’s  Looking- 
glass;  the  Esula  or  Wood  Spurge,  mysterious  and  full  of  sombre 
fire ;  the  Physalidis,  whose  fruit  ripens  in  a  lantern ;  the  Henbane, 
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the  Belladonna,  the  Digitalis,  poisonous  queens,  veiled  Cleopatras 
of  the  untilled  places  and  the  cool  woods.  And  then,  again,  the 
Camomile,  the  good  capped  Sister,  with  a  thousand  smiles,  bring¬ 
ing  the  health -giving  brew  in  an  earthenware  howl;  the  Pim¬ 
pernel  and  the  Coronilla,  the  pale  Mint  and  the  pink  Thyme,  the 
Sainfoin  and  the  Euphrasy,  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  the  mauve  Gentian 
and  the  blue  Verbena,  the  Anthemis,  the  lance-shaped  Horse- 
Thistle,  the  Cinquefoil  or  Potentilla  ....  to  tell  their  names 
is  to  recite  a  poem  of  grace  and  light.  We  have  reserved  for  them 
the  most  charming,  the  purest,  the  clearest  sounds,  and  all  the 
musical  gladness  of  the  language.  One  would  think  they  were 
the  persons  of  a  play,  the  dancers  and  chorus  of  an  immense  fairy 
scene,  more  Beautiful,  more  startling  and  more  supernatural  than 
the  scenes  which  unfold  themselves  on  Prospero’s  Island,  at  the 
Court  of  Theseus,  or  in  the  Forest  of  Arden.  And  the  comely 
players  of  this  silent,  never-ending  comedy — goddesses,  angels, 
she-devils,  princesses  and  witches,  virgins  and  courtesans, 
queens  and  shepherd-girls— carry  in  the  folds  of  their  names  the 
magic  sheen  of  innumerable  dawns,  of  innumerable  springtimes 
contemplated  by  forgotten  men,  even  as  they  also  carry  the  memory 
of  thousands  of  deep  or  fleeting  emotions  which  were  felt  before 
them  by  generations  that  have  disappeared,  leaving  no  other  trace. 

They  are  interesting  and  incomprehensible.  They  are  vaguely 
called  the  “  Weeds.”  They  serve  no  purpose.  Here  and  there,  a 
few,  in  very  old  villages,  retain  the  spell  of  contested  virtues. 
Here  and  there,  one  of  them,  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s  or  herbalist’s  jar,  still  awaits  the  coming  of  the  sick  man, 
faithful  to  the  infusions  of  traditions.  But  sceptic  medicine  will 
have  none  of  them.  No  longer  are  they  gathered  according 
to  the  olden  rites ;  and  the  science  of  “  Simples  ”  is  dying  out  in 
the  housewife’s  memory.  A  merciless  war  is  waged  upon  them. 
The  husbandman  fears  them;  the  plough  pursues  them;  the  gar¬ 
dener  hates  them,  and  has  armed  himself  against  them  with 
clashing  arms :  the  spade  and  the  rake,  the  hoe  and  the  scraper, 
the  weeding-hook,  the  grubbing-axe.  Along  the  high  roads,  their 
last  refuge,  the  passer-by  crushes  them,  the  waggon  bruises  them. 
No  matter,  they  are  there :  permanent,  assured,  abundant,  peace¬ 
ful;  and  not  one  but  answers  the  summons  of  the  sun.  They 
follow  the  seasons  without  swerving  by  an  hour.  They  know 
nothing  of  man,  who  exhausts  himself  in  conquering  them,  and, 
so  soon  as  he  rests,  they  spring  up  in  his  footsteps.  They  live  on, 
audacious,  immortal,  untamable.  They  have  peopled  our  flower- 
baskets  with  extravagant  and  unnatural  daughters;  but  they,  the 
poor  mothers,  have  remained  similar  to  what  they  were  a  hundred 
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tliousand  years  ago.  They  have  not  added  a  fold  to  their  petals, 
reordered  a  pistil,  altered  a  shade,  invented  a  perfume.  They 
keep  the  secret  of  a  mysterious  mission.  They  are  the  indelible 
primitives.  The  soul  is  theirs  since  its  origin.  They  represent, 
in  short,  an  essential  smile,  an  invariable  thought,  an  obstinate 
desire,  of  the  Earth. 

That  is  why  it  is  well  to  question  them.  They  have  evidently 
something  to  tell  us.  And,  then,  let  us  not  forget  that  they  were 
the  first — with  the  sunrises  and  sunsets,  with  the  springs  and 
autumns,  with  the  song  of  the  birds,  with  the  hair,  the  eyes,  and 
the  divine  movements  of  women — to  teach  our  fathers  that  there 
are  useless  and  beautiful  things  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck. 


THE  VENEZUELAN  IMBROGLIO. 


There  is  an  aspect  of  this  Venezuelan  affair  which  is  exclusively 
our  own.  It  is  an  aspect  which  emphasises  what  is  really  a 
curious,  perhaps  even  a  growing,  fact  of  English  politics — the 
aloofness  of  Government,  the  way  in  which  Government,  not 
from  conviction,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  through  a  sort  of  uncon¬ 
scious  self-sufficiency  and  honest  want  of  sensitiveness  to  atmo¬ 
sphere,  runs  from  time  to  time  full-tilt  against  the  almost  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  the  country.  To  Lord  Rosebery  alone  there 
belongs  in  any  fulness  the  Palmerstonian  instinct  of  popular  pre¬ 
vision,  and  even  in  him  it  is  too  scattered  and  too  often  neutra¬ 
lised  by  an  over-plus  of  nerves.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  show 
that  nearly  all  the  leading  members  of  the  present  Ministry,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  included,  have  on  occasion  quite  astonishingly 
failed  to  gauge  the  feelings  of  the  public.  Time  and  again  during 
the  Boer  War,  and  especially  in  its  early  stages,  the  break  in  the 
sympathetic  current  between  the  elected  and  the  electorate  showed 
palpably  complete;  and  there  was  more  than  one  moment  when 
Mr.  Balfour  seemed  as  out  of  touch  with  the  masses  of  English¬ 
men,  in  a  different,  but  in  some  ways  more  startling  and  less  excus¬ 
able  fashion,  as  Sir  Henry  himself.  One  recalls  certain  speeches 
and  incidents  from  which  it  really  looked  as  though  things  were 
reaching  the  point  where  “  officialdom  ”  and  “  the  people  ”  regard 
one  another  as  members  of  two  dissimilar  species,  whose  efforts 
after  mutual  comprehension  lead  to  little  but  a  puzzled  and 
widening  irritation.  The  point  was  never  perhaps  absolutely 
reached,  but  there  was  an  evident  hiatus  here  and  there  in  the 
spiritual  relationship  between  Government  and  the  public,  and 
some  evident  checks  in  the  play  and  interplay  of  those  subtle 
forces  that  make  the  representative  system  really  representative. 
Of  course,  in  a  country  such  as  England,  where  the  democratic 
theory  so  far  outstrips  the  democratic  fact,  some  deficiency  of  this 
sort  is  inevitable,  and  possibly  desirable.  But  there  are  degrees 
in  all  things,  and  one  need  not  be  a  subscriber  to  the  American 
“  glass-house  ”  idea  of  government,  with  its  extremes  of  respon¬ 
siveness  and  almost  of  subjection  to  the  “  incorrigible  mob,”  to 
feel  that  latterly  we  in  England  have  drifted  rather  too  far 
towards  the  opposite  pole  of  insensibility  and  remoteness.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  the  governing  class  has  at  any  rate 
overreached  both  itself  and  the  nation  in  a  way  that  even  Eldon 
might  have  judged  excessive.  The  elevation  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
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to  the  Foreign  Secretaryship,  after  his  costly  and  all  too  public 
failure  at  the  War  Office,  may  serve  as  a  case  in  point.  English¬ 
men  had  nothing  whatever  against  Lord  Lansdowne  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Boer  War.  They  thought  of  him,  if  I  may  adopt 
the  caustic  aside  in  which  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  “Napoleon” 
dismisses  Lord  Bathurst,  as  “  one  of  those  strange  children  of 
our  political  system  who  fill  the  most  dazzling  offices  with  the  most 
complete  obscurity”;  and  had  there  been  no  war,  their  opinion 
of  him  would  probably  have  remained  unchanged.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  was  a  war,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  entirely  failed  to 
satisfy  the  country  that  he  was  the  man  for  the  crisis.  True, 
the  system  was  probably  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Minister. 
True,  again,  that  an  unsuccessful  War  Minister  may  quite  easily 
prove  a  competent  Foreign  Secretary.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s  promotion  greatly  shocked  the  sense  of  the  people,  who 
could  not  see  why  a  Minister,  who,  by  universal  assent,  had  failed 
in  one  office,  should  immediately  he  given  another  and  better 
one.  It  almost  led  them  to  question  the  propriety  of  that  excel¬ 
lent  principle  by  which,  if  you  are  an  Englishman  born  in  the 
purple,  you  simply  cannot  he  got  rid  of.  It  was,  in  short,  an 
incident  of  the  kind  that  a  few  years  ago  we  should  have  smilingly 
labelled  “  very  American,”  though,  by  the  bye,  even  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  with  all  their  deference  to  “  claims  ”  and  “  vested  interests,” 
neglected  to  promote  Mr.  Alger  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State  by 
way  of  rewarding  his  misconduct  of  the  Spanish  war.  General 
Buller’s  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps, 
and  the  pretext  on  which  he  was  jockeyed  out  of  it,  were  yet 
more  vivid  instances  of  official  remoteness  from  the  feelings  and 
convictions  of  the  nation;  and  just  lately,  to  what  may,  without 
the  least  exaggeration,  be  called  its  profound  disgust,  the  coun¬ 
try  has  seen  Mr.  Brodrick  forced  into  the  acceptance  of  an  Order 
from  the  German  Emperor.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  others 
that  might  be  given — Mr.  Whitaker  Wright’s  affairs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  the  question  of  enlisting  Boers  for  service  in  Somali¬ 
land — the  Government  have  gone  one  way  and  the  people  another. 
In  some  of  them  officialdom  has  recognised  its  blunder  and  done 
what  it  could,  under  pressure,  to  retrieve  it;  in  most  of  them  the 
popular  instinct,  though  working  from  the  outside  and  in  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  half-lights,  has  proved  a  sounder  guide  to  policy  than 
the  wisdom  of  Ministers ;  in  all  of  them  there  has  been  noticeable 
this  peculiar  incapacity  to  gauge  beforehand  the  verdict  of  the 
people  or  divine  their  collective  sense.  No  heroic  plea  of  “  with¬ 
standing  popular  clamour”  can  here  be  admitted.  Democracies 
everywhere  have  far  more  to  fear  from  the  timidity  than  from 
the  stubbornness  of  their  rulersj  and  a  Government,  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  one  in  England,  that  fled  so  precipitately  before  the  bankers 
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in  that  diverting  skirmish  over  twopenny  cheques,  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  urge  that  in  their  clashes  with  public  opinion  they 
are  fulfilling  the  high  function  of  stemming  an  uninstructed  pre¬ 
judice.  The  true  reason,  it  is  clear,  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere ; 
and  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Parliament 
generally,  and  the  Cabinet  in  particular,  no  longer  knows  the 
country  as  it  used  to,  has  lost  something  of  the  old  intimacy  of 
communion,  and  in  consequence  is  less  quick  on  the  uptake,  less 
sensitive  to  impressions — in  a  word,  more  aloof.  A  variety  of 
causes,  among  them  the  increasing  and  usually  irresponsible 
wealth  of  modern  M.P.’s,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  executive 
basis,  appears  to  be  making  English  politics  more  of  “  an 
affair  of  friends  ”  than  they  have  ever  been  since  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  to  be  differentiating  the  Legislature 
in  a  very  subtle  fashion  from  the  masses  that  elect  it.  And 
it  is  in  this  fact  and  its  consequences,  rather  than  in 
“  Court  influence  ”  or  an  inspired  incapacity,  that  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Anglo-German  Alliance  against  Venezuela 
should  be  sought.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no  isolated  instance 
of  Ministerial  detachment  from  the  plain  will  of  the  people, 
but  simply  the  climax  to  a  series  of  episodes  in  which 
the  failure  to  catch  the  popular  “  note  ”  has  been  equally 
pronounced  though  not  equally  humiliating.  That  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  Court  that  is  naturally  rather  pro-German  than  other¬ 
wise  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  directly  or  indirectly, 
is  very  possible.  That  the  personal  easygoingness  or  shortsighted¬ 
ness  of  this  or  that  Minister  contributed  something  to  the  fiasco, 
is  also  very  likely.  But  at  bottom,  and  supporting  the  whole 
transaction,  one  detects  an  immense  ignorance  of  public  senti¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  doubt  that  for  the  last  six  weeks  Lord  Lansdowne 
has  been  the  most  surprised  man  in  the  British  Empire. 

It  is,  indeed,  amazing.  One  knows,  of  courss,  that  the  fiction 
of  popular  or  even  Parliamentary  control  over  foreign  policy 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  remain  a  fiction;  that  Westminster  hardly 
even  attempts  to  supervise  it  any  longer ;  that  Ministries  nowadays 
are  never  imperilled  by  attacks  on  their  diplomatic  arrangements ; 
that  a  few  men  still  mould  the  destinies  of  nations  as  decisively 
as  they  did  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  and  that  in  nothing 
have  the  speculations  of  Macaulay  and  Brougham,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  great  theoretical  age  of  Liberalism  been  more 
completely  falsified  than  in  the  failure  of  the  Parliamentary 
system,  even  when  stretched  to  the  full,  to  do  more  than  register 
the  decisions  of  the  Executive  in  matters  of  external  policy. 
Admitting  all  this,  and  admitting  that  very  largely  it  cannot  1^ 
otherwise,  one  may  still  contend — indeed,  a  believer  in  repre¬ 
sentative  government  must  contend — that  when  the  nation  has 
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clearly  and  repeatedly  declared  for  a  certain  course  of  foreign 
policy — as  France,  for  instance,  declared  for  the  Russian  Alliance 
long  before  it  was  negotiated — it  becomes  the  duty  of  Ministers 
to  see  that  that  course  is  substantially  followed.  Unless  we 
grant  this  much,  the  last  least  vestige  of  national  control  is  gone. 
In  the  present  case  nothing  to  the  average  man  is  plainer  than 
that,  for  the  past  decade,  England,  as  a  whole,  has  been  steadily 
revolting  from  the  pro-German  tendencies  that  have  directed  her 
foreign  policy  for  the  last  thirty  years.  I  doubt  whether  the 
English  masses  have  ever  been  more  determined  on  any  great, 
and  more  or  less  abstract,  question  of  external  politics  than  they 
are  on  this.  As  a  rule  they  are  indifferent  to,  and  easily  bored 
by,  discussions  on  foreign  affairs ;  but  there  has  certainly  not  been 
a  moment  since  1895  when  they  were  not  interested  in  the  matter 
of  Anglo-German  relations.  It  is  a  question  which  they  have 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  officialdom  and  made  their  own;  one 
that  they  have  considered  and  debated  in  all  its  bearings,  on  its 
merits,  and  apart  from  any  consideration  of  urgency;  one  that 
may  be  said  to  mark  a  really  national  introduction  to  the  study  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  really  national  policy. 
All  this,  one  would  think,  might  have  been  obvious  even  to  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  his  fellow  Inaccessibles.  To  eyery  one  else,  at 
any  rate,  the  way  in  which  the  public  mind  has  been  exercised 
over  Anglo-German  relations  is  patent.  Equally  patent  are  the 
broad  conclusions  which  the  nation  has  adopted,  and  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  accepted  as  axioms  of  British  policy. 
To  summarise  them  is  merely  to  restate  what  has  been  said  a  score 
of  times  already  in  this  Review,  in  the  Spectator,  in  the  National 
Review,  in  nearly  all  the  leading  papers  of  London  and  the 
provinces.  Briefly,  it  is  now  a  convirtion  on  the  part  of  the 
immense  majority  of  Englishmen  that  an  agreement  with 
Germany  is  no  longer  possible  as  a  basis  for  British  policy  abroad ; 
that  what  Germany  wants  is  what  England  now  possesses;  that 
her  longing  for  sea-power,  colonies,  and  commercial  dominion  can 
only  be  realised  at  England’s  expense ;  that  the  policy  of  treating 
Germany  not  only  as  a  valuable  ally  in  herself,  but  as  a  still  more 
valuable  makeweight  against  Russia,  is  a  fundamental  error; 
that  it  has  merely  given  the  Wilhelmstrasse  the  opportunity  of 
playing  off  Russia  against  England,  and  England  against  Russi.^, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  German  interests,  but  to  our  own  loss; 
that  the  aims  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  too  much  alike 
for  their  interests  to  be  identical;  that  the  countries,  in  short,  are 
natural  rivals,  and  not  natural  allies.  There  seems  to  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  among  English  diplomatists,  among  English 
naval  officers,  who  are  professionally  shrewd  observers  of  foreign 
politics,  among  that  large  class  of  travelled  and  cultivated 
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Englishmen  who  study  Continental  affairs  at  first  hand,  and 
particularly  among  American  statesmen,  with  their  invaluable 
outside  point  of  view,  that  these  propositions  have  a  weight  in 
them  that  is  barely  minimised,  and  in  no  way  counteracted,  by 
anything  that  may  be  urged  on  the  other  side.  The  public 
generally  has  accepted  them,  and  is  ready  to  accept  their  con¬ 
sequences,  with  a  steadfastness  of  conviction  that  the  Inaccessibles 
most  plainly  do  not  realise. 

Almost  for  the  first  time  in  their  diplomatic  history,  English¬ 
men  have  begun  to  remember  and  to  take  note.  They  have  not 
forgotten  the  Kaiser’s  telegram  to  Mr.  Kruger,  or  Samoa,  or  the 
significance  of  the  “  misunderstanding  ”  over  the  Yangtse  Agree¬ 
ment,  or  the  hounding  of  Lord  Pauncefote.  Still  less  have  they 
forgotten  the  “  foul  and  filthy  lies  ”  poured  out  upon  the  British 
Army,  and,  therefore,  upon  all  Englishmen.  They  realise  that 
though  the  Kaiser  may  personally  be  friendly  to  England,  his 
people  are  not.  They  see  that  public  opinion  in  Germany 
has  for  years  past  been  openly  and  viciously  hostile.  They 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  fulcrum  of  the  new  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  navy  is  Anglophobia.  The  savagery  of  German 
comment  during  the  Boer  War  showed  an  equal  mixture 
of  hatred  and  contempt.  English  people  have  not  forgotten  that. 
They  remember,  too,  some  of  Count  von  Billow’s  disdainful, 
carelessly  insolent  speeches,  and  his  cool  admission  that  at  the 
time  of  the  J ameson  Paid  Germany  deliberately  tried  to  engineer 
an  anti-British  coalition.  The  English,  as  Washington  Irving 
noted,  are  bad  haters.  They  are  far  too  comfortable  and  good- 
humoured  to  keep  a  grudge  alive.  But  there  are  limits  of 
calumny  beyond  which  it  is  dangerous  to  go  even  when  England 
is  the  object.  The  French  overstepped  those  limits  when  the 
Gil  Bias  caricatured  Queen  Victoria  with  such  needless  vulgarity 
that  only  the  Due  d’ Orleans  was  found  to  relish  it.  The  Germans 
were  hardly  once  inside  them  from  the  moment  of  ex-President 
Kruger’s  ultimatum.  And  Englishmen  realise  at  last  that  had 
any  other  country  but  their  own  been  in  question — had  it,  for 
example,  been  France  or  Pussia  whom  the  German  papers  were 
reviling — the  authorities  would  at  once,  and  peremptorily,  have 
discountenanced  and  stopped  the  campaign.  But  as  it  was  only 
England,  the  Chancellor  himself  took  a  hand  in  the  game,  and 
deliberately,  when  it  seemed  to  have  about  blazed  itself  out,  put 
fresh  fuel  on  the  fire.  With  the  Inaccessibles  in  the  English 
Cabinet,  and,  possibly,  with  the  angels  in  Heaven,  the  contrast 
went  for  nothing.  On  the  essentially  human  men  and  women  of 
the  United  Kingdom  it  made  a  bitter  impression,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  endures.  The  storm  that  instantaneously  broke  over  the 
Anglo-German  Alliance  had  its  source  not  only  in  the  conviction. 
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based  on  the  enduring  facts  and  tendencies  of  international 
politics,  that  it  was  a  diplomatic  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude, 
but  in  a  sense  of  outraged  national  dignity.  One  has  only  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  answer  that  Chatham  or  Palmerston  would  have  made  to 
Germany’s  offer,  to  gauge  the  fulness  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
inadequacy  as  a  spokesman  of  the  national  sentiment.  In  this 
aspect  the  objections  to  any  sort  of  co-operation  with  Germany 
were  of  a  kind  with  those  that  overwhelmed  the  coalition  between 
North  and  Fox.  “  His  (North’s)  complete  forgiveness  of  the 
outrageous  attacks  of  which  he  had  been  the  object,”  says  Mr. 
Lecky,  “  seemed,  to  the  public,  mean-spirited  and  contemptible.” 
Mean-spirited  and  contemptible  were  the  mildest  adjectives  that 
Englishmen  had  to  waste  on  the  blistering  humiliation  which 
Lord  Lansdowne  had  prepared  for  them.  It  is  well  within  the 
truth  to  say  that  there  is  no  longer  in  England  any  of  the  desire, 
that  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  was  almost  universal,  for  friendly 
and  intimate  relations  with  Germany.  That  does  not  mean  there 
is  any  desire  for  hostile  relations,  any  looking  about  for  grounds 
of  offence,  but  it  does  mean  that  this  country  is  tired  of  paying 
blackmail  to  Germany’s  pistolling  diplomacy,  tired  of  “  graceful 
concessions  ”  that  do  not,  and  never  will,  conciliate,  and  conscious 
that  the  time  has  come  to  drop  all  talk  of  “  cousinship  ”  and 
“  kindred  ties,”  and  for  the  future  to  imitate  Count  von  Biilow’s 
attitude  of  cool  and  sarcastic  indifference. 

And,  apart  from  this,  just  consider  the  needlessness  of  it  all. 
We  had  a  good  case  against  Venezuela  and  the  power  to  enforce 
it.  We  had  also  to  an  unusual  extent  the  confidence  and  good¬ 
will  of  the  United  States.  Lord  Rosebery  in  1895  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  problem  considerably  more  complex.  He  had 
to  seek  redress  from  Nicaragua  for  the  arrest  and  ill-treatment 
of  some  British  subjects  and  a  British  official  at  a  time  when 
Anglo-American  relations  were  by  no  means  so  cordial  as  they 
are  now.  He  was  able  to  handle  the  situation  strongly  and 
effectively  because  he  observed  two  simple  principles.  In  the 
first  place,  he  acted  alone;  in  the  second,  he  volunteered  the 
frankest  assurances  to  Washington  that  no  permanent  occupation 
of  Nicaraguan  territory  was  intended,  and  that  the ‘British  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  from  Corin^o  directly  the  indemnity  was 
paid.  As  a  consequence  the  Whole  affair  was  quickly  and 
smoothly  settled;  a  force  was  landed  in^ Nicaragua,  and  its  prin¬ 
cipal  sea-port  seized  and  held  till  satisfaction  was  rendered.  And 
not  only  was  no  official  mention  made  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
but  President  Cleveland,  in  his  next  Message,  practically  endorsed 
and  justified  Great  Britain’s  action.  Had  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
policy  run  along  the  same  general  lines,  the  country  would  have 
supported  as  emphatically  as  it  has  now  repudiated  him,  and  the 
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United  States  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  results  almost  with¬ 
out  a  murmur.  Not  the  smallest  reason  of  any  sort  has  been  put 
forward  to  show  why  Germany’s  proffered  co-operation  should 
have  been  accepted,  and  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  what 
Lord  Lansdowne  hoped  to  gain  by  it.  He  must  have  known  that 
fourteen  months  ago  Germany  laid  her  case  against  Venezuela 
Before  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  and  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Hay  that  no  objection  would  be  taken  to  her  seizure  of 
the  custom-house  at  La  Guayra  and  its  retention  until  the  German 
claims  had  been  met.  In  January  of  last  year  a  German  squadron 
was  despatched  with  this  object.  Why  were  its  orders  suddenly 
countermanded?  The  official  reason  was  that  the  Kaiser  had 
decided  to  await  the  upshot  of  the  revolution.  The  real  reason 
was  unquestionably  the  extreme  and  even  violent  suspiciousness 
and  irritation  with  which  American  opinion  viewed  the  Kaiser’s 
move.  The  explosion  had  that  quality  of  elemental  frankness 
with  which  before  the  Spanish  war  we  were  only  too  familiar. 
Its  effect  was  decisive ;  the  Venezuelan  expedition  was  abandoned, 
and  the  Kaiser,  who  understands  much  but  not  America,  sent 
Prince  Henry  on  a  mission  of  appeasement  that  was  as  fruitless 
as  all  who  knew  the  United  States  foretold  it  would  be.  The  un- 
disguisable  fact  was  that,  in  the  exasperated  state  of  American 
feeling,  the  Kaiser  found  it  altogether  too  hazardous  to  proceed 
forcibly  against  Venezuela,  All  this  presumably  was  known  even 
to  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  must,  too,  have  been  aware  that  the 
American  restlessness  was  no  sudden  or  passing  mood.  It  dates 
as  far  back  as  the  futile  rudeness  of  the  German  squadron  in 
Manila  Bay,  and  since  then  has  expanded  into  a  national  pre¬ 
possession.  In  four  years  the  Kaiser  has  contrived  to  oust  Great 
Britain  from  her  old  position  as  the  supreme  object  of  American 
suspicion.  All  the  doubts  and  distrust,  the  wilful  misconcep¬ 
tions  and  irrational  animosities  that  Americans  used  to  project 
into  their  dealings  with  us,  they  have  since  1898  brought  to  bear 
against  Germany.  I  do  not  say  that  the  new  enmity  has  any 
more  root  in  reason  than  had  the  old.  International  likes  and 
dislikes  rarely  are  determined  by  broad  principles  of  reason.  As 
a  rule  they  are  nothing  but  the  outcome  of  caprice  and  accident 
and  uninquiring  prejudice — which  is  one  of  the  causes  why  one 
should  doubt  whether  anything  is  of  so  little  consequence  as  not  to 
Bave  its  influence  in  shaping  national  preferences  and  aversions. 
I  merely  state  the  fact  that  in  American  eyes  it  is  no  longer 
England  but  Germany  that  is  “  the  enemy.”  Washington  watches 
Berlin  as  the  French  Bepublic  watches  Paris,  as  Pretoria  in  the 
old  days  watched  Johannesburg.  The  American  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  measures  its  requirements  by  the  growth  of  German  sea- 
power;  the  man  in  the  cars  holds  it  to  be  axiomatic  that,  in  her 
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ceaseless  endeavours  to  lower  the  social  pressure  by  emigration 
and  carve  out  exclusive  preserves  for  her  traders,  Germany’s 
ambitions  bring  her  inevitably  athwart  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  practically  all  Americans  believe  that  Ger¬ 
many  means  if  she  can  to  secure  a  foothold  on  South  American 
soil  and  a  naval  station  in  South  American  waters.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  this  belief.  The  fact 
that  it  exists,  and  by  existing  creates  an  enduring  spirit  of 
antagonism  and  mistrust  between  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
is  after  all  the  important  thing,  and  the  only  thing  that  need 
concern  us. 

This  was  a  situation  that  played  conveniently  into  our  hands, 
one  we  could  regard  with  inflexible  equanimity,  one  we  were 
wholly  satisfied  to  leave  as  it  was,  without  attempting  either  to 
inflame  or  allay  it.  It  had  the  enormous  virtue  of  placing  Anglo- 
American  relations,  by  inference  and  in  comparison,  on  that 
cordial  footing  of  frankness  and  sympathy  which  the  nation  has 
very  properly  decided  to  be  a  prime  object  of  British  policy.  Self- 
interest  of  the  most  flagrant  and  peremptory  kind  counselled  us, 
at  any  rate,  not  to  disturb  it  to  Germany’s  advantage ;  not  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  seeming  to  favour  Germany  against 
the  United  States;  not  to  make  it  appear  as  though  Germany 
might  do,  under  our  protection,  what  she  had  shrunk  from  doing 
alone.  Yet  it  was  precisely  this  well-nigh  inconceivable  blunder 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  committed.  By  his  fatal  acquiescence  in 
the  proposed  joint  expedition,  he  sinned  against  each  and  all  of 
the  elementary  principles  that  governed  the  case.  The  alliance 
with  Germany  introduced  an  unnecessary  and  disturbing  element 
into  an  otherwise  simple  situation.  It  deflected  upon  us  not  a 
little  of  the  suspiciousness  with  which  Americans  honour  the 
Kaiser;  it  bewildered  the  United  States  as  much  as  it  disgusted 
England;  it  revived  the  wonder  whether  we,  too,  were  wholly 
free  from  “  designs  ” ;  it  imperilled  the  good  relations  that,  with 
so  much  effort  and  after  so  many  years;  have  at  length  been 
established  between  the  Americans  and  ourselves;  and  it  served 
not  even  the  fraction  of  a  British  interest.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
roar  of  condemnation  that  went  up  from  all  sections  of  English¬ 
men,  Anglo-American  friendliness  and  confidence  might  have  been 
more  than  imperilled.  With  such  emphasis,  however,  did  the 
nation  separate  itself  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  that  Americans  saw 
at  once  where  the  fault  lay.  It  was  so  palpable  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  was  acting  moie  against  English  than  against  American 
interests,  that  resentment  became  a  needless  cruelty.  A  verdict 
of  good-natured,  slightly  scornful,  acquittal  was  returned  in  our 
favour  as  a  nation,  but  at  the  expense,  I  fear,  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
head,  and  of  the  system  which  could  install  and  keep  such  a  man 
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in  such  an  office.  Americans  fully  perceived  that  if  his  ignorance 
of  American  sentiment  qualified  him  for  the  role  of  a  second 
Townshend,  he  was  a  Townshend  who  could  not  carry  the  country 
with  him. 

But  even  here  we  do  not  reach  the  end  of  this  singularly  fertile 
transaction.  Perhaps  its  most  paralysing  feature  was  the 
Premier’s,  and,  presumably.  Lord  Lansdowne’s,  ignorance  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  German  claims,  of  how  far  they  coincided 
with  our  own,  and  to  what  we  were  committing  ourselves  when 
we  agreed  to  maintain  the  Alliance  intact  until  they  were  satisfied. 
Explicitness  on  such  a  point  is  desirable  with  any  ally;  with 
Germany,  after  the  experience  of  the  Yangtse  Agreement  and 
the  Shanghai  episode,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  anything  but 
the  most  obvious  and  elementary  of  precautions.  Yet  no  infor¬ 
mation  whatever  was  vouchsafed  by  the  official  papers  under 
this  head,  nor  was  Parliament  able  to  extract  any;  and  the 
country  is  still  without  a  statement  of  the  case  it  has  undertaken 
to  press  as  its  own.  Even  dismissing  the  “  German  plot  against 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  ”  as  the  merest  moonshine,  and  accepting 
Germany’s  good  faith  at  its  face  value,  it  would  seem  that  we 
allowed  her  a  latitude  of  action  such  as  it  would  be  hard  to  justify 
from  the  history  of  recent  Anglo-German  compacts.  That  may 
or  may  not  be  a  correct  inference;  the  public  has  been  kept  so 
superfluously  in  the  dark,  that,  on  this  point,  it  is  still  obliged  to 
mix  an  ounce  of  official  fact  with  a  pound  of  theory,  and  its 
theories,  being  based  on  a  study  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  general 
record,  and  of  the  issue  of  more  than  one  agreement  with 
Germany,  are  quite  possibly  worse  than  the  facts.  The  average 
man,  indeed,  will  be  glad  enough  to  have  escaped  from  the  whole 
entanglement  without  finding  his  country  manoeuvred  into  the 
thoroughly  false  and  humiliating  position  she  held  during  the 
Mexican  expedition  of  1861.  “  True  that  we  have  a  faithful  ally, 

but  ” — on  South  American  questions — “  only  the  Devil  knows 
what  he  means.”  Nor  was  this  all.  By  consenting  to  join  with 
Germany,  we  decreased,  instead  of  adding  to,  that  effective 
freedom  of  action  which  the  case  called  for.  Had  we  gone  ahead 
on  our  own  responsibility,  after  a  free  exchange  of  views  with 
Washington,  there  were  no  measures  of  coercion,  short  of  a  per¬ 
manent  seizure  of  Venezuelan  territory,  that  we  might  not  have 
adopted  without  arousing  American  disquietude.  Here  was  our 
chance  to  utilise  the  harmonious  relations  that  Lord  Pauncefote 
and  Lord  Salisbury  had  brought  about.  We  might  have  landed 
troops,  and  seized  whatever  customs-houses  seemed  desirable,  in 
full  assurance  that  the  Americans  would  have  understood  and 
trusted  to  our  good  faith.  But  we  threw  away  this  opportunity 
when  we  leagued  ourselves  with  the  Power  of  all  Powers  that 
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Americans  most  distrust.  We  trod  gratuitously  on  their  implac¬ 
able  sensitiveness  to  whatever  holds  within  it  even  the  ^rm  of 
an  infringement  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  we  paid  tribute  to 
the  agitation  we  had  so  needlessly  stirred  up  by  whittling  our 
operations  down  almost  to  the  point  of  futility.  Experience  has 
shown  that  you  cannot  “  argue  ”  with  South  American  States ;  you 
have  to  “  tell  ”  them.  We  turned  our  hack  on  the  swift,  decisive 
course  that  could  alone  succeed,  and  by  way  of  guaranteeing  our 
ally’s  inoffensiveness  in  American  eyes,  settled  down  to  an 
argumentative  blockade.  With  what  emotions  the  egregious 
Castro  heard  it  officially  stated  that  no  tropps  were  to  be  landed, 
and  that  the  sacred  soil  of  Venezuela  was  in  no  way  to  be  pro¬ 
faned,  one  can  only  faintly  conjecture.  Lord  Lansdowne  might 
have  restrained  his  jesting  tongue.  His  little  sarcasms  were  a 
breach  of  that  professional  etiquette  that  even  rival  comedians 
should  observe.  Castro  might  well  retort  that  he  took  his  cue 
from  Downing  Street,  and  that  his  antics  were  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  Certainly  his  humour 
at  its  wildest  never  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  the  collection  of  a 
debt  by  putting  in  a  bailiff — on  the  doorstep. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer,  and  nothing  has  been  more  emphatically 
asserted  by  President  Roosevelt  himself,  than  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  “  does  not  guarantee  any  State  against  punishment  if  it 
misconducts  itself,  provided  that  punishment  does  not  take  the 
form  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  a  non-American  Power.” 
The  strictest  interpretation  that  has  ever  been  given  to  it  could 
not,  therefore,  bring  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Allies  against 
Venezuela  within  the  category  of  forbidden  things.  On  the 
contrary,  those  measures  might  have  been  considerably  more 
extended  without  infringing  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  that  most 
elastic  formula.  Why,  then,  was  it  quoted  with  such  vehement, 
if  unofficial,  warmth?  Simply  because  the  irruption  of  Germany 
compromised  our  whole  position.  With  a  clear  course  before  us, 
we  voluntarily  handicapped  ourselves  by  assuming  a  share  of  the 
suspicions  and  unpopularity  that  encumber  our  ally’s  diplomacy 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  nowhere  so  disastrously  as  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that,  had 
we  acted  alone,  it  would  have  been  not  only  without  the  opposition 
but  with  the  substantial  good-will  of  the  American  people.  By 
permitting  Germany  to  co-operate  with  us  we  not  only  tainted 
our  own  case,  but  saved  her,  as  it  seems  to  me  with  needless 
generosity,  from  the  tremendous  rebuff  that  any  effort  to  prosecute 
her  claims  against  Venezuela  single-handed  would  have  brought 
down  upon  her.  And,  for  the  rest,  what  have  we  scored,  and  in 
what  have  we  benefited?  Have  we  taught  President  Castro  “  a 
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much-needed  lesson  ”?  I  hardly  think  the  spectacle  of  two  of  the 
greatest  Powers  in  Europe  setting  out  to  collect  a  debt  by  force, 
and  then  driven  back  to  The  Hague  or  a  tribunal  at  Washington, 
to  submit  their  claims  to  arbitration,  is  one  that  will  greatly  dis¬ 
courage  South  America.  Have  we  succeeded  in  convincing  America 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  carries  with  it  certain  responsibilities? 
Every  one  knows  that  the  diplomatic  victory  in  the  whole  affair 
rests  with  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hay.  Have  we  improved 
our  relations  with  the  American  people?  Pick  up  any  American 
journal  you  please,  and  you  will  find  the  freest  expression  given 
to  the  amazement  with  which  our  course  has  been  received.  Have 
we  served  any  British  interest  whatever?  Not  unless  it  is  a 
British  interest  to  have  ourselves  paraded  the  world  over  in 
German  leading-strings,  and  to  jeopardise  our  relations  with  the 
United  States  on  the  Kaiser’s  behalf.  And,  finally,  are  we  any 
nearer  to  a  settlement  of  our  Venezuelan  claims?  To  this,  too, 
the  answer  is  a  melancholy  and  humiliating  negative. 

SYDiiEy  Brooks. 


THE  IRISH  LAND— ANOTHER  CRISIS. 


A  NEW  crisis  has  arisen  in  the  Irish  Land  ;  the  Chief  Secretary  has 
announced  that  a  great  Irish  Land  Bill  is  to  be  a  prominent 
measure  of  the  forthcoming  Session,  and  this  is  “  finally  to  settle 
the  Irish  Land  Question.”  It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  events 
have  taken  a  turn,  which,  a  few  months  ago,  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible.  The  Irish  land  system,  no  doubt,  is  in  a  deplor¬ 
able  state,  owing  to  the  vicious  legislation  of  more  than  twenty 
years ;  and  a  tottering  structure  can  easily  be  brought  down.  The 
United  Irish  League,  too,  given  the  freest  scope  during  the  craze  of 
“  killing  Home  Rule  with  kindness,”  had  for  years  been  at  war  with 
the  Irish  landed  gentry ;  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  its  complaisant 
henchman,  had  been  holding  forth  on  “  Compulsory  Purchase  ”  in 
Ulster.  But  Mr.  Wyndham,  awakened  at  last  as  to  the  policy  and 
the  objects  of  the  United  Irish  League,  had  very  distinctly  weakened 
its  power  by  bringing  the  law  to  bear  on  some  of  its  members  ;  the 
East  Down  Election  had  been  a  rebuff  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  and 
had  proved  that  his  scheme  of  bribery  and  spoliation  was  of  doubtful 
promise ;  above  all,  an  Irish  Land  Bill,  launched  in  the  Session  of 
1902,  had  been  abandoned  without  a  word  of  regret  or  a  protest. 
When  Parliament  was  adjourned  last  August,  there  was  a  prospect 
of  a  truce  in  agrarian  strife  in  Ireland  ;  a  few  people,  indeed,  hoped 
that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  lessen,  in  some  degree,  the  evils 
wrought  by  political  and  socialistic  quackery  in  the  whole  sphere  of 
Irish  landed  relations.  These  expectations,  however,  have  proved 
vain  ;  the  Irish  Land  is  to  be  thrown  into  a  crucible  again ;  another 
revolutionary  experiment  is  to  be  tried  on  it.  The  circumstances 
which  have  brought  about  this  singular  change  are  certainly  not 
a  little  remarkable.  Mr.  Wyndham  could  not  have  uttered  the 
words  put  into  his  mouth,  that  no  Government  could  deal  satis¬ 
factorily  with  the  Irish  Land ;  but  he  did  say  in  the  Recess  that 
Irish  landlords  and  tenants  were  the  proper  parties  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  a  settlement ;  and  he  intimated  that  it  would  be  well  if 
leaders  of  both  would  enter  into  “  a  Conference  ”  upon  the  subject. 
This  view  was  eagerly  urged  by  the  Ministerial  Pre&s ;  it  was 
adopted  by  a  certain  number  of  landlords,  strange  to  say  headed  by 
a  young  gentleman  completely  unknown ;  and  these  personages, 
who  have  taken  on  themselves  to  represent  the  class  of  the  Irish 
landed  gentry,  as  a  whole,  have  been  negotiating  with  chiefs  of 
the  United  Irish  League,  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  occupiers 
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of  the  soil  in  Ireland,  in  the  hope  of  adjusting  once  for  all  the  Irish 
Land  Question,  on  the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  “  Land  Purchase,” 
the  policy  to  which  this  Ministry  has  long  been  committed.  What 
these  parleys  may  end  in  is  very  doubtful ;  ^  but  they  have  already 
produced  one  notable  result.  The  Irish  Landlords’  Convention,  the 
only  body  entitled  to  speak  for  the  owners  of  the  Irish  Land,  has 
repudiated  the  overtures  made  by  the  “  conferring  landlords,”  and, 
what  is  infinitely  more  important,  the  men  at  its  head  have  thought 
themselves  compelled,  greatly  against  their  will,  to  put  forward  a 
scheme  of  “  Land  Purchase  ”  of  their  own,  in  self-defence,  and  as  a 
last  resource,  as  they  believe  that,  practically,  they  have  no  other 
choice.  Mr.  Wyndham  has  seized  the  occasion  presented  to  him ; 
he  has  declared  that  he  will  mediate  between  the  State  and  all 
interests  in  the  Irish  Land;  and,  in  furtherance  of  the  views  his 
colleagues  have  always  held,  he  has  pledged  himself  to  introduce  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  so-styled  “  Land  Purchase,”  which  is  to 
place  Irish  landed  relations,  permanently,  on  a  new  and  secure 
biisis. 

These  “  conferring  landlords,”  as  I  may  fairly  call  them,  are,  I  am 
convinced,  doing  wrong  to  themselves,  to  their  whole  order,  to  their 
country,  and  to  the  State.  I  pass  by  the  fact,  though  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  though  they  "form  a  very  small  minority,  they 
are  acting  as  if  they  were  representatives  of  their  entire  body,  a 
pretence  of  usurpation  to  which  they  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  right. 
Allowances,  too,  ought  to  be  made  for  them  ;  some  are  irretrievably 
sunk  in  debt ;  others  have  suffered  cruelly  from  the  legislation  of  the 
last  twenty-two  years,  and  from  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Land 
Commission  ;  these  two  classes  believe  that  “  Land  Purcha.se  ”  can 
be  their  only  means  of  escape  from  a  complete  shipwreck.  They 
comprise,  moreover,  not  a  few  honourable  names;  as  there  were 
honourable  names  among  that  ill-fated  noblesse  who  bargained  with 
Jacobins  in  the  Assembly  at  Versailles,  and  who,  having  flung  their 
privileges  away  on  the  4th  of  August,  were  made  victims,  ere  long, 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  All  this,  nevertheless,  cannot  excuse  these 
men  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  persons  who  understand  Ireland.  They 
are  placing  their  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Irish  League ; 
how  can  they  expect,  in  the  words  of  Burke,  that  its  agents  “  would 
attend  to  the  stability  of  property,  whose  existence  has  always 
depended  upon  whatever  made  property  questionable,  ambiguous, 
and  insecure  ”  ?  They  have  bowed  the  knee  to  agitators,  of  whom 
some  have  been  branded  by  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commission, 

(1)  They  have  so  far  issued  in  a  monstrous  proposal  to  transfer  the  rented  lands  of 
Ireland  to  their  occupants,  practically  at  the  charge  and  the  risk  of  the  taxpayer, 
and  to  bestow  a  gigantic  bribe  on  Irish  landlords  and  tenants.  No  Minister  will 
propose,  uo  Parliament  will  sanction  such  a  scheme. 
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and  all  of  whom  seek  to  extirpate  “  Landlordism  ”  without  mercy ; 
much  as  they  have  abased  themselves,  what  could  they  hope  to  get 
from  irreconcilable  and  avowed  enemies  ?  And  if  they  have 
rehabilitated,  as  the  nauseous  flattery  of  its  Press  shows,  the  United 
Irish  League,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  have  degraded  themselves  to 
its  present  level,  assuredly  they  will  not  attain  the  objects  for  the 
sake  of  which  they  have  made  an  evil  alliance.  They  think  they 
will  secure  a  better  measure  of  “  Land  Purchase,”  and  more  favourable 
terms  for  themselves,  than  otherwise  could  have  been  possible,  by 
recklessly  joining  the  United  Irish  League,  and  ostentatiously  pre¬ 
tending  that  Irish  landlords  and  tenants  are  fully  agreed  in  this 
matter ;  but  this  will  not  deceive  the  Government,  or  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  general  taxpayer,  whose  voice  on  the  subject  will  be 
decisive.  These  men,  in  a  word,  will  have  shown  themselves  willing 
to  sell  themselves  and  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  which, 
they  will  find,  they  will  never  receive ;  and  probably  they  will  be 
led  into  a  trap,  and  made  tools  of,  by  their  newly-made  comrades. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  “  conferring  landlords  ”  are  injuring  their 
whole  class  and  great  national  interests.  It  was  of  supreme  import¬ 
ance  that  the  body  of  Irish  landlords  should  be  united  to  protect 
their  rights ;  a  pernicious  division  has  been  made  in  their  ranks ;  the 
advantage  will  be  seized  by  a  not  friendly  Government.  But  this  is 
not  all,  or  even  nearly  all ;  the  Landlords’  Convention’s  scheme  of 
“  Land  Purchase  ”  would,  I  believe,  be  hardly  feasible  in  any  event ; 
these  deserters  from  their  camp  have  made  it  impossible.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  policy  these  men  propose  is — quite  apart  from 
their  own  interests,  to  which  alone,  it  appears,  they  look — detrimental 
alike  to  Ireland  and  these  realms,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove 
afterwards. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  mere  sketch,  even  to  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  Irish  Land,  though  this  should  be  studied  by  inquirers  worthy 
of  the  name.  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  reform  the  Irish  land  system  in  the  last  half  century, 
nearly  all  instiinces  of  the  errors  of  British  statesmen.  The  first 
of  these  experiments  was  tried  in  1849-50,  and  was  due  to  the  state 
in  which  the  Great  Famine  had  placed  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Irish  landed  gentry.  These  men  were  heavily  loaded  with  debt, 
which  an  awful  calamity  had  made  ruinous ;  they  were  summarily 
expropriated  by  a  drastic  process,  to  which  Parliament  gave  a  willing 
assent.  The  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  as  it  was  called,  was  to 
“regenerate  Ireland,”  in  a  cant  phrase  of  the  day;  it  transferred 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  Irish  soil;  but  its  ultimate  result  was  to 
create  a  class  of  harsh  and  needy  landlords,  and  to  destroy  wholesale 
the  equitable  rights  of  the  peasantry.  A  period  of  comparative 
progress  followed,  which  completely  misled  the  public  men  of  the 
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time;  but  the  Fenian  outbreak  of  1865-7  proved  that  there  was 
much  that  was  rotten  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  more  especially  in  the 
land  system.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  up  the  subject  in  1870 ;  the 
measure  he  persuaded  Parliament  to  make  law,  if  not  without  grave 
and  manifest  faults,  was,  nevertheless,  the  only  wise  and  useful 
reform  which  has  been  carried  out  in  the  Irish  Land.  The  Minister 
did  not  try  to  transform  the  existing  settlement  of  Irish  landed 
property ;  to  deal  with  the  results  of  conquest  and  confiscation  in  the 
past;  to  efface  the  profound  distinctions  of  race  and  faith  which 
divide  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the  Irish  soil ;  a  revolution 
alone  could  have  accomplished  this;  then,  as  now, a  revolution  would 
have  been  a  fatal  remedy.  But,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  at 
least,  he  threw  the  aegis  of  law  over  the  rights  of  the  peasantry  in 
the  land,  which  hitherto  had  not  been  deemed  law-worthy,  owing  to 
the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  true  conditions  of  Irish  land  tenure  ; 
he  largely  applied  a  beneficent  amending  hand.  He  legalised  the 
Tenant  Right  of  Ulster,  which  gave  the  tenant  farmer,  in  parts  of 
the  province,  a  quasi-proprietary  interest  in  his  farm ;  he  did  the 
same  for  a  Tenant  Right  growing  up  in  the  other  provinces;  he 
secured  to  the  Irish  tenant  what  was  his  due,  compensation  for  the 
real  improvements  he  had  made-  in  the  land ;  and  he  engrafted  a 
statutory  kind  of  Tenant  Right  on  the  great  majority  of  Irish 
tenancies,  a  daring,  but  not  an  illegitimate  reform.  This  legislation, 
so  far,  deserved  high  praise,  but  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870,  as  its 
name  is,  was  essentially  ill-conceived  in  certain  respects ;  it  undid 
much  of  the  good  it  had  done.  It  was  a  more  intricate  measure 
than  it  need  have  been ;  it  had  a  tendency  to  produce  litigation,  with 
all  its  mischiefs.  And  yet  this  was  not  its  worst  defect.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  like  nearly  all  British  statesmen,  wished  to  make  Irish  land 
tenure  conform  to  English  by  degrees;  he  enabled  the  rights  he 
had  bestowed  on  the  Irish  tenant  to  be  commuted  and  extinguished 
by  grant  or  contract.  This  was  a  capital  mistake  as  affairs  stood  in 
Ireland ;  it  was  attended,  in  not  a  few  instances,  by  unfortunate 
results. 

The  Land  Act  of  1870,  no  doubt,  did  good;  but  Fenianism  had 
made  its  way  in  Ireland;  the  law  was  condemned  by  the  Irish 
popular  leaders ;  it  was  not  felt  to  be  the  boon  it  really  was.  The 
evil  period  of  the  Land  League  had  ere  long  opened ;  an  agrarian 
war,  marked  by  atrocious  crime  and  disorder,  raged  in  a  considerable 
part  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  The  movement  was  a  Fenian  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  State,  which  had  laid  hold,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
land ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  his  discredit,  succumbed  to  it,  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  celebrated  Land  Act  of  1881.  This  measure  was  the 
antithesis  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which  its  author  had  declared  to  be 
a  final  settlement ;  it  gave  effect  to  principles  of  legislation,  as  to  the 
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Irish  Land,  repudiated  hitherto  by  statesmen  without  exception. 
The  new  law  set  up  what  was  called  the  “  Three  F’s  ”  as  the  general 
system  of  Irish  land  tenure ;  but  it  did  this  iniquitously,  harshly,  in 
a  thoroughly  bad  way.  The  fee  simple  was  taken  from  the  landlord ; 
what  virtually  was  a  perpetual  estate  was  created  against  him  and 
given  to  his  tenant ;  “  Fixity  of  Tenure,”  the  first  of  the  “  Three 
F’s,”  was  thus  established  without  a  shadow  of  right.  The  second 
of  the  “  Three  F’s  ”  was  “  Fair  Rent  ”  ;  this  was  secured  to  the 
tenant  through  the  Land  Commission  and  its  sub -commissions,  by 
litigation  at  short  intervals  of  time ;  and  “  Free  Sale,”  the  third  of 
the  Three  F’s,”  was  made  a  privilege  of  the  tenant,  enabling  him 
to  dispose  of  his  farm  even  against  the  will  of  his  lord.  This 
legislation  obviously  was  of  the  revolutionary  type ;  it  changed  the 
owner  of  land  into  a  mere  receiver  of  rent ;  it  determined  rent  and 
its  rate,  not  by  contract,  but  through  the  intervention  of  tribunals  of 
the  State,  a  proceeding  simply  never  heard  of  before ;  it  made  the 
tenant  well-nigh  an  owner  of  his  farm ;  in  a  word,  it  flagrantly 
violated  the  plainest  rights  of  property'.  The  Conservative  Opposition 
resisted  the  measure  for  a  time :  but  when  Unionist  Governments 
came  into  office,  they  widely  extended  the  scope  of  the  law,  on 
a  plea  that  really  they  could  not  do  otherwise ;  they  made  what  was 
bad  by  many  degrees  worse.  The  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  its  comple¬ 
ments,  have  reduced  the  Irish  land  system  into  a  state  of  chaos,  un¬ 
stable,  and  resting  on  no  real  basis ;  and  a  faulty  administration  has 
aggravated  the  resulting  evils.  Partial  expropriation  has  had  its 
natural  effects ;  the  sometime  landlord,  made  a  mere  pensioner  with  a 
rent,  has  been  divorced  by  law  from  his  estate  ;  he  is  all  but  prevented 
from  laying  out  a  shilling  on  lands  in  which  he  has  no  longer  a  real 
proprietary  right.  The  tenant,  transformed  into  a  kind  of  owner,  has, 
nevertheless,  a  badly  qualified  ownership  ;  he  is  subjected  to  repeated 
lawsuits  to  maintain  his  tenure  ;  he  is  hampered,  too,  by  many  and 
complex  conditions.  So  much  for  what  “  Fixity  of  Tenure  ”  has  done ; 
as  for  “  Fair  Rent,”  the  agricultural  rental  of  Ireland  is  being  cut  down 
nearly  forty  per  cent.,  a  reduction  for  which  no  excuse  can  be  found, 
and  yet  “Free  Sale”  is  producing  excessive  rents,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
travagant  sums  paid  by  incoming  tenants  on  the  transfer  of  farms. 
The  new  mode  of  tenure  devised  for  Ireland  has  thus  wrought  a  huge 
confiscation  in  the  land,  a  result  never  contemplated  by  its  author ; 
it  has  not  secured  to  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  all  the  advantages  it 
was  hoped  to  bestow ;  and  it  is  gradually  developing  some  of  the 
very  evils  for  which  it  was  to  be  an  infallible  remedy.  Other,  too, 
and  perhaps  worse,  results  have  ensued ;  lands  have  been  fraudulently 
wast^  to  work  rent  down ;  agriculture  has  declined  over  thousands 
of  acres;  above  all,  Ireland  has  been  made  a  scene  of  litigation, 
endless  and  hopeless,  causing  widespread  demoralisation,  and  a  war 
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of  classes.  And  the  respect  due  to  contracts  has  been  completely 
destroyed;  and  property  in  land  has  been  made  so  insecure  that 
capital  avoids  it  as  if  it  were  a  quicksand. 

Though  they  developed  this  legislation  in  many  ways,  in  the  hope, 
probably,  of  saving  themselves  trouble.  Unionist  Governments  have 
not  been  blind  to  its  evils.  They  have,  accordingly,  given  effect  to  a 
scheme  of  their  own,  in  which  they  profess  they  have  full  confidence, 
and  which  they  have  persistently  applied  to  the  Irish  Land.  This 
vaunted  reform  reveals  the  ignorance  of  Irish  land  tenure  engrained 
in  the  English  mind,  and  sets  Political  Economy  as  utterly  at  nought 
as  when  Mr.  Gladstone  drove  it  away  to  Saturn.  The  Act  of  1881,  it 
was  said,  “  created  a  dual  ownership  ”  in  the  Irish  Land,  an  intolerable 
abuse  that  must  be  got  rid  of, and  the  Irish  Land  must  be  brought  again 
under  “  single  ownership.”  But  the  Act  of  1881  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  it  only  developed,  in  the  worst  conceivable  way,  the  concurrent 
rights  the  Irish  tenant  usually  had  in  his  farm,  repeatedly  approach¬ 
ing  to  a  joint  ownership ;  and  “  single  ownership”  is  an  English,  not  an 
Irish  idea.  The  system,  however,  of  so-named  “  Land  Purchase  ”  was 
devised  to  carry  out  an  essentially  false  principle  ;  and  it  has  been 
inaugurated  under  conditions  that  must  be  condemned,  if  faith  is  to 
be  placed  in  reason  and  justice.  ’The  object  of  its  authors  was  to 
restore  “  single  ownership,”  by  degrees,  in  Ireland,  and  that  on  an 
increasing  scale  ;  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  gradual  ex¬ 
propriation  of  the  landed  gentry ;  by  putting  their  tenants  in  their 
stead,  as  owners  of  their  farms ;  and  thus  by  bringing  into  existence 
“  a  large  peasant  proprietary,”  as  it  has  been  called.  The  method  by 
which  this  transformation  was  to  be  wrought  was,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Lecky,  “  more  like  burlesque  than  serious  legislation  ” ;  it  was 
political  quackery  never  tried  before.  Irish  landlords,  who  wish  to 
part  with  their  estates,  or,  rather,  with  what  they  retain  of  them,  have 
been  enabled  to  do  so  through  advances  made  by  the  State  ;  and  their 
tenants  have  thus  been  given  the  fee  in  their  holdings  without 
contributing  a  shilling  of  the  price,  and  subject  only  to  “  purchase 
annuities,”  much  lower  than  any  conceivable  rents,  pajTible,  too,  for 
no  longer  than  forty-nine  years.  To  quote  Mr.  Lecky  again  :  “  a  man 
whose  rent  has  been  fixed  by  the  land  court  at  £100  a  year  can 
‘  purchase  ’  his  farm  by  paying,  instead  of  that  sum,  £70  or  £80,”  and 
the  period  of  payment  is  not  half  a  century !  By  this  expedient, 
peasant  ownership  was  to  be  created  throughout  Ireland,  to  an  extent 
which  would  be  enlarged  by  time ;  and  the  transaction  was  euphemis¬ 
tically  styled  “  iJand  Purchase,”  though,  obviously,  an  artificial  process 
of  the  kind,  in  which  the  nominal  “  purchasers  ”  paid  down  nothing, 
was  not  “  Land  Purchase  ”  in  a  true  sense  of  the  word.  “  Land 
Purchase,”  in  fact,  under  these  conditions,  has  been  a  gift,  essentially 
of  the  nature  of  a  bribe,  made  by  the  State  to  a  favoured  class,  in 
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order  to  carry  out  a  policy,  and  to  make  another  experiment  on  the 
Irish  Land. 

Through  “  Land  Purchase,”  as  it  is  untruly  named,  some  seventy 
thousand  Irish  tenants  have  been  made  “  peasant  proprietors,”  at  a 
charge  to  the  State  of  about  £22,000,000.  These  new  owners  have 
paid  their  “purchase  annuities”  exceedingly  well,  though,  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  I  shall  refer  afterwards,  this  result  might,  not 
improbably,  be  quite  otherwise  ;  and  this  laudable  conduct  has  been 
glorified  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  success  of  the  system,  and  as 
a  conclusive  argument  for  its  further  extension.  But  those  who  are 
not  the  slaves  of  a  wrong  theory  are  satisfied  that  “  Land  Purchase  ” 
is  becoming  a  failure;  that  it  has  already  been  attended  mth 
grave  mischiefs  ;  that  if  it  is  enlarged  it  will  have  calamitous  effects. 
It  has  created  “  single  o\vTiership  ”  in  a  great  many  instances ;  but  in 
many  others  it  has  created  “  dual  ownership,”  and  worse ;  for  as  the 
“  purchase  annuities  ”  are  much  less  than  any  possible  rents,  the 
“  purchasing  ”  tenants  sub-let  their  lands,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at 
excessive  rents,  to  petty  and  indigent  cottars,  and  are  thus  repro¬ 
ducing  the  order  of  the  oppressive  middlemen.  In  this  respect  the 
experiment  has  largely  failed ;  but  it  is  leading  to  consequences  much 
more  pernicious.  “  Peasant  proprietors,”  it  was  predicted,  would  be  a 
race  of  loyal  freeholders;  in  numberless  cases,  these  very  men, 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  landlords,  are  emissaries  and 
agents  of  the  United  Irish  League.  “  Peasant  proprietors,”  again, 
were  to  do  wonders  with  their  farms ;  but  as  bribery  does  not  produce 
industry,  in  truth  has  a  distinctly  contrary  effect,  these  “  purchasers  ” 
are  often  bad  farmers,  the  prey  of  local  usurious  harpies ;  and,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  not  a  prosperous  or  a  progressive  class.  The 
“peasant  proprietors,”  too,  have,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  cut 
down  and  sold  every  tree  on  their  lands,  destructive  and  irretrievable 
waste ;  and  they  are  utterly  neglecting  drainage  of  all  kinds,  a  ruinous 
thing  in  a  climate  of  incessant  rain.  All  this,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  worst ;  “  Land  Purchase  ”  is  affecting,  and  has  affected, 
Irish  land  tenure,  generally,  in  a  deplorable  way.  The  arbitrary  and 
absolutely  unfiiir  distinctions  it  draws  between  rent-paying  and 
“  purchasing  ”  tenants  has  been,  whatever  Ministerial  partisans  may 
say,  the  true  cause  of  the  Land  War  in  Connaught,  of  which  we  have 
lately  heard  so  much  ;  but  for  the  “  purchase  ”  of  the  great  Dillon 
estate,  the  De  Freyne  and  Murphy  tenants  would  never  have 
withheld  their  rents,  and  thrown  a  county  into  grave  social 
disorder ;  and  wherever  this  system  is  extended,  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  the  same  troubles  will  almost  certainly  reappear.  For  the 
same  reason,  “  Land  Purchase,”  though  “  voluntary  ”  in  name,  for  no 
landlord  is  obliged  to  dispose  of  his  property,  has  given  birth  and 
strength  to  the  demand  for  the  “  Compulsory  Purchase  ”  of  all  the 
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rented  lands  of  Ireland,  now  made  in  every  part  of  the  island — that  is, 
has  produced  an  agitation,  threatening  and  on  the  increase,  for  a 
wholesale  confiscation,  shameful  alike  and  disastrous.  And  this 
demand  has  undoubtedly  some  justice  on  its  side ;  rent-paying 
tenants  insist  on  not  being  shut  out  from  the  immense  advantages 
secured  to  “  purchasers,”  without  even  a  semblance  of  right ;  they 
contend  that  all  tenant  farmers  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  level ; 
and  this  can  be  effected  only  by  universal  “  Compulsory  Purchase,” 
making  the  whole  class,  without  exceptions,  owners  of  the  land, 
and  expropriating  its  present  possessors  by  force. 

“  Land  Purchase,”  therefore,  “  voluntary  ”  as  yet,  an  essentially 
immoral  and  pernicious  policy,  is  the  means  through  which  Mr, 
Wyndham  imagines  that  he  will  permanently  settle  the  Irish  Land. 
He  is  about  as  likely  to  compass  that  end  as  Phaeton  was  to  reach 
the  sun  ;  the  ambitious  wings  will,  I  predict,  fall  into  a  sea  of  troubles. 
Judging  from  the  events  of  the  last  Session,  I  doubt  if  his  Land  Bill 
will  be  a  comprehensive  measure ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  clever 
makeshift,  that  may  serve  its  turn  for  a  while,  and  then  come  to 
nothing.  In  view,  nevertheless,  of  his  confident  pledges,  I  shall 
briefly  consider  the  schemes  of  so-styled  “  Land  Purchase  ”  which  are 
to  transform  the  Irish  land  system,  were  it  only  to  give  warning  to 
the  hard-pressed  general  taxpayer.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the 
“  Landlords’  Convention,”  to  which  Mr.  Wyndham  has  given  a  few 
words  of  praise,  I  strongly  suspect  with  a  significant  aside.  This 
representative  body  of  the  Irish  landed  gentry  expresses  the  views 
of  the  immense  majority  when  it  declares  that  “  they  are  attached  to 
their  estates  by  many  ties,”  and  would  only  “  part  wdth  them  with  great 
reluctance  ” ;  the  idea  of  Ministerial  partisans,  that  they  are  only  seek¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  “  sell  and  go,”  is  a  bad  delusion  spread  abroad 
for  a  purpose.  But  the  Irish  landlords  have  appealed  in  vain  to 
Unionist  Governments  to  redress  or  to  mitigate  the  wrongs  they  have 
suffered  from  the  legislation  of  the  “  Three  F’s,”  and  especially  from 
the  acts  of  the  Land  Commission,  the  injustice  of  which  has  been 
fully  proved ;  and  they  have  ceased  to  hope  to  obtain  the  compensa¬ 
tion  which  is  their  due,  and  was  promised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the 
assent  of  Parliament.  They  have,  therefore,  accepted  the  policy  of 
“  Land  Purchase  ”  as  that  on  which  the  Ministry  is  bent,  but  only  as 
a  misfortune  they  cannot  avoid ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  they  have  framed 
a  plan  of  their  own,  certainly  entitled  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
This  scheme  proceeds  on  the  rational  principle  that,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  dispose  of  their  properties, and  to  make  the  occupiers  the 
owners  through  “  I^nd  Purchase,”  they  should  receive  a  capital  sum  from 
the  State,  the  interest  of  which  would  be  equal  to  rents  being  reduced 
almost  by  forty  per  cent,  through  the  confiscation  effected  since  1881, 
and  practically  acknowledged  by  impartial  and  competent  judges. 
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This  capital  sum  would  be  not  far  from  thirty  years’  purchase  on  an 
artificially  diminished  rental ;  but,  owing  to  causes  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  here,  the  market  price  of  Irish  estates  is  not  more  than 
eighteen  years’  purchase ;  the  State,  therefore,  would  have  to  make 
up  the  difference,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  price,  and  to  pay  this  to 
the  selling  landlords  in  order  to  carry  out  its  declared  policy.  This 
difference,  however,  could  be  made  up,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  by 
enlarging  the  time  for  paying  the  “  purchase  annuities  ”  which  the 
new  “  peasant  proprietors  ”  now  pay ;  if,  for  instance,  they  were  to  pay 
the  “  purchase  annuities,”  say,  for  seventy  instead  of  forty-nine  years, 
the  State  could  afford  to  make  large  advances  to  landlords  willing  to 
deal  with  it.  The  difference  between  nearly  thirty  and  eighteen 
years’  purchase  could  thus  be,  for  the  most  part,  perhaps,  supplied ; 
the  gap,  in  a  word,  would  be  largely  bridged  over ;  and  under  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind  the  yearly  rate  of  the  “  purchase  annuities  ” 
might  be  reduced,  a  benefit  to  the  “  purchasing  ”  tenants.  Were 
such  a  settlement  as  this  made,  the  Convention  expresses  its  belief 
that  “  most  Irish  landlords  ”  would  “  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
Government,”  and  would  consent  to  part  with  their  estates. 

Partisans  of  the  Government  who  seek  to  cheapen  the  Irish  Land, 
the  Ministerial  Press  of  the  baser  sort,  and,  of  course,  the  journals  of 
the  United  Irish  League,  have  denounced  these  conditions  of  “  Land 
Purchase  ”  as  “  extravagant,  iniquitous,  grotesque,  monstrous.”  They 
are,  nevertheless,  essentially  just — nay,  moderate ;  the  Landlords’ 
Convention  makes  no  claim  for  special  compensation,  universally 
given  for  landed  expropriation  by  civilised  States ;  it  has  only  asked 
that  landlords  shall  be  secured  an  income  not  less  than  a  rental 
unfairly  cut  down  by  a  sinister  policy.  This  scheme,  and  it  is  a  main 
objection  to  it,  must  necessarily  swell  the  cry  for  “Compulsory 
Purchase,”  and  perhaps  make  this  confiscation  irresistible  in  the  long 
run ;  but  for  the  present  I  postpone  this  important  question.  Looking 
at  the  subject  from  a  less  general  and  a  more  narrow  point  of  view,  is 
such  a  plan  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  ?  would  Parliament 
ever  assent  to  it,  especially  since  the  defection  of  the  “  conferring 
landlords,”  and  their  entry  into  the  councils  of  the  United  Irish 
League,  have  hopelessly  weakened  the  influence  of  the  Irish  landed 
gentry  ?  I  will  make  admissions  that  probably  ought  not  to  be  made ; 
I  will  assume  that  the  extension  of  the  time  for  paying  “  the  purchase 
annuities  ”  would  make  them  as  good  a  security  as  they  are  at  present, 
an  inference  open  to  grave  doubt ;  I  will  assume,  too,  that  under  an 
arrangement  of  the  kind,  Irish  tenants  would  offer  more  than  the 
market  price  for  their  farms,  a  contingency  most  unlikely  to  happen, 
and  that  the  State  might  agree  to  make  advances  to  “selling 
landlords  ”  in  about  the  same  proportion.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  tenants  would  offer  a  much  higher  price  than  the 
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market  rate ;  this  could  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty- two  years’ 
purchase,  compared  to  eighteen ;  there  would  still  be  a  deficit  of 
about  eight  years’  purchase,  which  the  State  would  have  to  discharge, 
to  make  up  nearly  thirty.  Now  the  agricultural  rental  of  Ireland  is 
certainly  not  less  than  £8,000,000  ;  it  has  been  estimated,  indeed,  at 
a  much  higher  sum ;  supposing,  therefore,  that  the  whole  body  of 
Irish  landlords  were  willing  to  part  with  their  lands  at  the  price  they 
ask — that  is,  at  almost  thirty  years’  purchase ;  this  means  that  the 
State,  that  is,  the  taxpayer,  would  have  to  find  a  sum  of  from 
£60,000  to  £70,000  to  be  laid  out  in  indemnifying  Irish  landlords, 
and  making  up  the  admitted  deficit !  Where  is  the  Minister  who 
would  propose  such  a  scheme  to  Parliament,  and  would  add  a  huge 
charge  to  the  National  Debt,  when  the  strain  on  our  financial 
resources  is  intense,  and  the  Empire  is  groaning  under  burdens  that 
must  be  increased  ?  The  absurdity  of  the  idea  becomes  more 
manifest,  if  we  reflect  that  Irish  landlords  are  not  a  popular  class, 
and  that  some  of  them,  under  the  plan  in  question,  would  receive 
bonuses  from  the  State  of  from  £100,000  to  £200,000  each  ! 

The  Landlords’  Convention  asserts  that  an  immense  majority  of 
the  Irish  landlords  would  sell  their  estates,  if  the  bargain  of  nearly 
thirty  years’  purchase  were  made  with  them.  I  do  not  concur  with 
that  judgment,  and  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Irish  Land ;  I 
believe  a  great  number  of  the  landed  gentry  would  still  cling  to  their 
hearths  and  their  homes,  whatever  inducement  to  leave  them  might 
be  offered ;  they  would  rise  superior  to  proposals  akin  to  bribes.  Let 
me  assume,  however,  that  half  of  this  order  of  men  would  part  with 
their  properties  on  the  supposed  conditions ;  this  would  involve 
an  outlay  of  from  £30,000,000  to  £35,000,000  ;  Parliament,  I  am 
convinced,  would  no  more  advance  the  lesser  than  it  would  advance 
the  greater  sum.  The  number  of  the  selling  landlords,  too,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  would  increase,  and  the  funds  to  be  made 
forthcoming  would  have  to  be  enlarged  ;  the  scheme  of  the  Landlords’ 
Convention,  therefore,  equitable  as  it  is,  will  never,  I  think,  be 
carried  out  by  the  State.  The  measure  to  be  brought  forward  by 
Mr.Wyndham  will,  however,  all  but  certainly,  be  in  the  same  direction ; 
but  though  he  has  announced  that  it  will  be  a  comprehensive  plan, 
he  will  probably  not  really  fulfil  his  pledges,  and  will  find  Parliament 
unwilling  to -give  them  the  sanction  of  law.  No  doubt,  like  his 
colleagues,  he  would  do  all  that  he  could,  in  spite  of  facts  that  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  to  promote  the  policy  of  “  Land  Purchase,”  falsely  so 
qalled,  which  he  pleasantly  asserts  is  generally  approved,  though  it 
has  not  the  support  of  one  real  thinker ;  indeed,  his  speeches  prove 
that,  in  principle  at  least,  he  is  not  disinclined  to  “Compulsory 
Purchase,”  with  its  iniquitous  and  monstrous  results  for  Ireland.  But 
he  dreads,  in  common  with  the  whole  Ministry,  the  opposition  and 
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the  wrath  of  the  general  taxpayer ;  that  sensible  creature,  he  well 
knows,  will  not  agree  to  heroic  measures  as  to  the  Irish  Land,  which 
would  make  him  liable  for  a  huge  outlay  of  money;  and  as  the 
“  confening  landlords  ”  are  trafficking  with  United  Irish  League 
leaders — as  Marmont  went  into  the  Allied  camp  and  made  the  cause 
of  Napoleon  hopeless — he  has  the  whole  order  of  Irish  landlords, 
practically,  well-nigh  at  his  mercy.  In  these  circumstances,  I  venture 
to  predict,  he  will  bring  forward  a  Land  Bill,  in  the  main,  of  this 
kind.  In  order  to  further  “  Land  Purchase,”  he  will  extend  the  time 
for  pajdng  the  “  purchase  annuities  ” ;  this  will  perhaps  tempt  the 
tenant  class  in  Ireland  to  offer  twenty  or  even  twenty-two  years’ 
purchase  for  their  farms.  He  will  then,  after  assuring  them  that  he 
regrets  he  can  do  no  more,  tell  the  Irish  landlords  that  they  must 
not  expect  more  than  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years’  purchase 
for  their  estates ;  and  as  he  has  a  large  sum  available  for  this 
pur]X)se,  exclusively  charged  on  Irish  funds,  he  may  propose  that 
£10,000,000  or  £15,000,000  shall  be  expended  in  making  up  the 
difference  between  what  the  tenants  would  give  and  the  landlords 
might  take,  and  that  this  sum  should  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
“selling”  landlords.  By  this  expedient  he  might  not  incense  the 
taxpayer ;  he  might  persuade  Parliament  to  pass  his  Bill ;  he  would 
find  a  certain  number  of  landlords  ready  to  sell ;  and  he  would  have  a 
fund  that  would  accelerate  “  Land  Purchase  ”  for  at  least  some  years. 

A  measure  such  as  this  no  doubt  would  quicken  “Land  Purcha.se”; 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  thoughtful  and  well-informed  men  it 
would  increase  the  evils  this  policy  has  been  doing  for  years.  But  it 
would  be  gradual  in  its  operation,  and  could  not  apply  to  more  than 
a  small  minority  of  Irish  landlords ;  it  could  not,  therefore,  per¬ 
manently  settle  the  Irish  Land  Question.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
unsettle  the  Irish  land  system,  as  the  existing  mode  of  “Land 
Purchase”  is  unsettling  it  now;  the  distinction,  absolutely  inde¬ 
fensible  and  unfair,  between  rent-paying  and  “  purchasing  ”  tenants, 
would  extend  over  an  area  growing  ever  in  size,  nay,  would  be  much 
increased  by  the  enlargement  of  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the 
“  purchase  annuities  ” ;  there  would  thus  be  a  repetition,  perhaps  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  of  the  Land  War  which  has  broken  out  in 
Connaught.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  fore¬ 
cast ;  that  Parliament  and  the  general  taxpayer  will  •  undertake  to 
become  liable  for  sums  varying  from  £30,000,000  to  £70,000,000,  in 
order  to  bribe  a  large  body  of  Irish  landlords  out  of  their  estates,  and 
to  plant  a  “  peasant  proprietary  ”  in  their  place,  and  that  a  really 
great  scheme  of  “  Land  Purchase  ”  will  next  Session  pass  into  law  for 
Ireland.  Any  transfer  of  the  Irish  Land,  on  such  an  extensive  scale, 
could  only  be  the  slow  work  of  Time  ;  however  you  might  lessen  the 
law’s  delays,  it  could  hardly  be  accomplished  under  from  twenty  to 
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forty  years,  as  every  one  knows  who  understands  the  subject.  But 
during  these  periods,  whatever  their  length,  the  worst  evils  that 
attend  “  Land  Purchase,”  on  its  existing  lines,  would  be  immensely 
developed,  and  would  make  the  Irish  land  system  a  worse  chaos  than 
it  is  at  present.  I  pass  by  the  considerations  that  whole  districts 
would  be  disaflforested  by  the  cutting  down  of  woodland ;  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  would  return  to  swamps  by  the  disregard  of  all 
kinds  of  drainage;  that  bribery  would  multiply  a  race  of  slovenly 
and  insolvent  farmers ;  even  that  middlemen,  lording  it  over  rack- 
rented  serfs,  would  bring  parts  of  Ireland  back  into  their  condition 
before  the  Great  Famine.  The  distinction  between  rent-paying  and 
“  purchasing  ”  tenants,  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred,  as  it  would 
become  more  sensibly  and  generally  felt,  by  the  increasing  extension 
of  “  Land  Purchase,”  would  make  the  recovery  of  rent  difficult  in  the 
extreme,  perhaps  impossible ;  it  would  cruelly  handicap  and  wrong 
landlords,  especially  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  sell  their  lands ; 
it  would,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  create  “  Plans  of  Cam¬ 
paign  ”  in  many  places,  and  would  greatly  increase  agrarian  disorder, 
for,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  De  Freyne  and  the  Murphy  estates, 
tenants  on  hundreds  of  estates  probably  would  withhold  their  rents, 
and  would  even  have  some  excuse  for  such  conduct.  Inevitably,  too, 
owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  system  of  “  Land  Purchase,”  enlarged 
in  this  way,  and  spreading  by  degrees  over  whole  counties,  would  make 
the  cry  for  “  Compulsory  Purchase  ”  infinitely  stronger  than  it  is,  and 
would  perhaps  render  this  scheme  of  confiscation  impossible  to  resist. 

“  Voluntary  Purchase,”  as  it  is  being  carried  out,  has,  therefore,  a 
plain  tendency  to  lead  to  “  Compulsory  Purchase  ” ;  this  should  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  especially  by  the  taxpaying  public.  But 
what  is  involved  in  “  Compulsory  Purchase,”  that  is,  in  the  forcible 
extrusion  from  their  estates  of  the  Irish  landed  gentry — a  confisca¬ 
tion  for  which  no  parallel  can  be  found — and  the  artificial  creation 
of  peasant  ownership,  universally,  by  the  same  process,  that  is, 
through  a  huge  socialistic  bribe  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech 
addressed  to  Lord  George  Hamilton,  valued  the  Irish  Land  at 
£300,000,000 ;  the  rented  lands  have  never  been  honestly  valued  at 
less  than  £150,000,000 ;  is  the  British  citizen,  with  Consols  at  93, 
with  Income  Tax  at  fifteen  pence  in  the  pound,  with  immense 
demands  on  the  Exchequer,  certain  to  increase,  prepared  to  make 
himself  responsible  for  a  charge  of  this  amount,  to  which  a  large 
addition  would  probably  have  to  be  made,  as  a  bonus  for  a  huge 
expropriation  of  land  by  an  act  of  mere  despotic  power  ?  The  “  pur¬ 
chase  annuities,”  however,  it  has  complacently  been  said,  would  be 
a  perfect  security  for  this  enormous  advance;  and  as  these  annuities 
have,  as  yet,  been  punctually  paid,  the  State,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
would  not  be  a  loser.  But  because  the  “  purchase  annuities  ”  have 
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been  faithfully  discharged,  while  the  tenant  “  purchasers  ’  have  been 
comparatively  few,  and  when  they  have  no  motive  to  repudiate  their 
debts,  it  might  very  probably  be  quite  otherwise,  should  they  include 
the  whole  tenant  class  in  Ireland — that  is,  nearly  five  hundred 
thousand  fiimilies ;  and  they  might  have  potent  incentives  to  refuse 
payment.  Experience  has  already  shown  that  many  of  these  men  are 
“patriotic”  in  the  Irish  sense;  Parnell  predicted  that  the  whole 
body,  if  made  owners  of  their  farms,  would  be  “  good  Nationalists  ” 
and  would  stand  out  for  Home  Rule;  what  if,  in  that  event,  the 
United  Irish  League  were  to  call  upon  them  not  to  fulfil  their  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  State,  that  is,  to  an  “  alien  and  Saxon  Government,” 
until  they  had  wrung  Home  Rule  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?  and 
what  would  be  the  value  of  the  “  purchase  annuities  ”  in  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  ?  This  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  improbable ;  the  “  No 
Rent  Manifesto  ”  is  by  no  means  forgotten  ;  “  Peasant  Proprietary’  ” 
is  a  card  in  the  hands  of  the  Nationalist  leaders ;  the  taxpayer  would 
do  well  to  lay  this  to  heart,  and  not  to  sink  a  colossal  sum  into  a 
mere  Serbonian  bog,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  huge  scheme  of  universal 
force  and  bribery. 

The  condition,  moreover,  of  the  tenant  class,  as  a  whole,  in  Ireland, 
and  the  very  nature  and  configuration  of  the  soil,  would  make  the 
establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  by  force,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  a  most  disastrous  experiment  foredoomed  to  failure.  Ought 
the  great  graziers  of  Meath,  Tipperary,  and  Kildare,  many  holding 
from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  often  possessing 
large  fortunes,  ought  ordinary  farmers  of  from  a  hundred  to  twenty 
acres,  ought  the  thousands  of  petty  cottars  existing  in  every  Irish 
county,  and  really  labourers  with  small  allotments,  to  be  lumped 
together  indiscriminately  into  one  mass  and  to  be  universally  turned 
into  owners  in  fee  ?  How  could  peasant  ownership  succeed  in 
Ireland — that  is,  in  a  land  of  a  small  agricultural  area,  of  rich  but  not 
extensive  tracts  of  pasturage,  of  great  hill  ranges  fit  only  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  of  vast  morasses  intersected  by  sluggish  rivers,  above  all, 
of  insignificant  inland  towns ;  how  could  la  petite  culture  flourish 
under  such  conditions,  as  it  partially  flourishes  in  Italy,  in  France, 
and  in  Belgium  ?  Nature  herself  forbids  an  experiment  of  the  kind ; 
in  the  course  of  less  than  a  generation,  it  would  prove  abortive  and 
hopeless.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  “  Compulsory  Purchase  ” 
would  mean  the  ruin  of  the  great  body  of  Irish  landlords,  who  would 
certainly  not  get  an  equivalent  for  even  their  reduced  rents,  and  who 
almost  certainly  would  leave  Ireland,  for  they  could  not  keep  up 
their  houses  and  demesnes ;  but  Irish  landlords,  I  presume,  ought 
not  to  be  treated  as  wolves.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  the  fact  that  a  revolu¬ 
tion  such  as  this  would  prove  fatal  to  many  Irish  industries,  especially 
to  those  of  the  finer  and  better  type,  and  that  it  would  be  ruinous 
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to  great  cities  like  Dublin  and  Belfast,  which  are  already  beginning 
to  protest  against  it.  Nor  shall  I  point  out  that  “  Compulsory 
Purchase  ”  would  multiply,  on  an  immense  scale,  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  evils,  which  “  Voluntary  Purchase  ”  is  producing  now. 
I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  written ;  the  greater  would 
simply  exceed  the  lesser  evil,  and  would  have  worse  and  more  far- 
spreading  results.  Two  other  considerations,  however,  require  atten¬ 
tion  :  the  forcible  expropriation  of  the  Irish  landed  gentry  would  all 
but  inevitably  cause  the  fall  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland, 
which  is  well-nigh  wholly  supported  by  these  men  ;  is  England  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  an  act  of  the  kind,  and  to  hand  Ireland  over  to  agitators 
and  the  Catholic  Irish  priesthood  ?  English  and  Scottish  landlords, 
too,  would  do  well  to  reflect  whether  a  wholesale  annihilation  of 
landed  contracts,  and  a  general  reduction  of  renders  for  farms  to  an 
enormous  extent,  might  not  powerfully  affect  themselves.  Would 
their  own  rents  be  safe,  under  these  conditions  ;  has  not  confiscation 
a  contagious  effect;  is  not  “  proximus  ardet  Ucalegon  ”  a  true  saying? 

Two  schemes  only  of  “  Compulsory  Purchase  ”  have  been  formulated 
by  its  outspoken  advocates.  The  United  Irish  League  insists  that 
the  Irish  landlords  shall  be  thrust  out  of  their  lands  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  that  their  tenants  should  be  made  owners  of  their  farms, 
subject  to  “  purchase  annuities  ”  at  a  low  rate  ;  and  that  “  an  im¬ 
partial  tribunal  ”  should  fix  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  for  the 
dispossessed  proprietors.  This  process,  like  every  conceivable  process, 
would  take  many  years  to  carry  into  effect,  and  it  would  be  attended 
by  all  the  evils  already  described,  and  involved  in  universal  or  even 
far-spread  “  Land  Purchase.”  It  has,  however,  a  special  characteristic 
of  its  own :  the  “  impartial  tribunal,”  formed  for  a  purpose,  would 
quickly  reduce  the  selling  price  of  estates ;  this  probably  would  be 
cut  down  from  eighteen  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years’  purchase,  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  landed  gentry  would  be  simply  beggared, 
especially  the  large  majority  with  encumbered  estates.  But  this  is 
the  avowed  intention  of  the  United  Irish  League ;  in  this  respect  it 
is  quite  consistent ;  we  heard  long  ago  that  Irish  landlords  would  do 
well  if  they  got  a  ticket  to  Holyhead ;  I  commend  this  project  to  the 
“  conferring  landlords,”  now  at  the  discretion  of  the  United  Irish 
League  champions.  The  second  scheme  is  that  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell ; 
it  has  a  plausible  appearance  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  facts ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  confiscation,  monstrous,  and  unjust,  and  all  the 
more  odious  because  its  pretences  are  false  and  misleading.  Mr. 
Russell  proposes  that  the  Irish  landlords  should  be  expropriated  at 
the  charge  of  the  State,  “  purchase  annuities  ”  being  the  fund  for 
repayment ;  he  amiably  adds  that  this  order  of  men  should  receive 
a  bonus  upon  the  transaction  ;  he  declares  that,  under  these  excellent 
terms,  they  would  be  given  a  sum  for  their  estates  of  twenty-three 
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years’  purchase.  But  he  estimates  the  rental  of  Ireland  at  not  much 
more  than  half  its  value ;  he  assumes  that  Irish  rents  would  be 
universally  and  permanently  diminished  by  forty  per  cent. ;  through 
this  hypocritical  and  wretched  legerdemain,  the  twenty -three  years’ 
purchase  would  be  probably  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  this 
would  be  simple  spoliation,  half  concealed,  but  shameful. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  both  these  schemes,  made  by 
declared  enemies  of  the  Irish  landed  gentry,  involve  great  advances 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  varying  from  £100,000,000  to  £125,000,000 ; 
the  Irish  Land,  we  may  assume,  could  not  be  further  cheapened.  The 
“  purchase  annuities,”  I  have  shown,  would  not  be  a  trustworthy 
security  for  these  immense  sums,  or  indeed  for  sums  very  much  less ; 
let  the  taxpayer  lay  this  steadily  to  heart,  button  up  his  pockets, 
and  refuse  to  be  caught  by  chaff.  But  it  is  said  that  “  Compulsory 
Purchase  ”  is  a  policy  still  in  the  air,  and  not  to  be  discussed  by 
reasonable  men,  and  that  this  Ministry  has  announced  that  it  is 
opposed  to  it.  But  I  have  written  in  vain  if  I  have  not  proved 
that  the  Unionist  policy  of  “  Land  Purchase,”  if  voluntary  in  name, 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  “  Compulsory  Purchase  ”  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  perhaps  will  at  last  bring  this  evil 
consummation  about ;  and  it  is  significant  in  the  extreme  that  not  a 
single  member  of  this  Government  .has  made  an  attempt  to  answer 
the  irresistible  arguments  against  “  Land  Purchase  ” — whether  worked 
out  by  contract,  or  made  universal  by  an  act  of  force  by  the  State — 
which  have  long  carried  conviction  to  well-informed  and  impartial 
minds.  They  have,  some  of  them,  tried  to  excuse  this  policy ;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  saying  that  “  the  purchase  annuities  ”  have  been 
regularly  paid,  and  that  this  fact  justifies  “  Land  Purchase,”  as  though 
this  regularity  was  rendered  certain,  and  as  though,  even  if  it  were, 
this  would  be  of  the  first  importance,  considering  the  evils  “  Land 
Purchase  ”  causes  ?  What  is  the  use  of  declaiming  against  the  Laud 
Act  of  1881,  as  having  involved  Ireland  in  disastrous  lawsuits,  when 
this  Ministry  has  extended  it  far  beyond  the  bounds  originally 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  is  a  particeps  criminis  far  more 
blameworthy  ?  Let  Unionist  statesmen  reply  to  these  questions : 
whether  “  Land  Purchase  ”  will  not  probably  mulct  the  taxpayer  ? 
whether  it  may  not  add  strength  to  the  Home  Rule  movement,  as 
every  Nationalist  leader  believes  ?  whether  it  has  not  promoted  a 
war  of  classes,  and  must  promote  such  a  conflict  more  ?  whether  it  will 
not  sap  and  break  down  one  of  the  mainstays  of  our  rule  in  Ireland  ? 
whether  it  must  not  make  the  Irish  land  system  a  worse  chaos  than  it 
is  ?  whether,  in  the  long  run,  it  may  not  bring  an  unfortunate  country 
into  the  condition  in  which  it  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
when  indigent  millions,  under  rack-renting  tyrants,  squatted,  a 
destructive  incubus,  upon  its  soil  ? 

\ 
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The  Government,  nevertheless,  will  have  its  way ;  a  great  Land 
Bill,  we  hear,  is  to  be  brought  in;  Mr.  Wyndham  is  to  try  his 
prentice  hand  on  a  project  of  “  Land  Purchase,”  which  is  to  settle 
for  ever  the  Irish  Land.  His  measure,  I  have  predicted,  will  not 
fulfil  his  promises ;  his  policy,  I  am  convinced,  must  ultimately  fail ; 

I  will  add,  his  boastful  confidence  is  not  a  happy  omen.  Has  he 
seriously  reflected  what  a  work  it  is  to  transform  the  whole  land 
tenure  of  Ireland  ?  is  he  blind  to  what  the  quackery  of  “  Land 
Purchase  ”  has  already  done,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
must  do  ?  has  he  read  these  significant  words  of  Mr.  Lecky :  “  What 
may  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  attempt  to  govern  a  country,  in 
complete  defiance  of  all  received  economical  principles,  remains  to  be 
seen  ”  ?  In  undertaking  the  task  which  has  baffled  the  efforts  of 
British  statesmen  during  more  than  three  centuries,  does  he  really 
understand  the  enterprise  ?  has  he  studied  the  lessons  taught  by 
experience  ?  has  he  sought  the  counsels  of  the  learned  and  the  wise  ? 
has  he  laid  to  heart  these  suggestive  words  of  Shakespeare  ? — 

“  Much  more,  in  this  great  work 
(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down. 

And  set  another  up),  should  wc  survey 
The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model; 

Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 

Question  surveyors;  know  our  own  estate. 

How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 

To  weigh  against  its  opposite,  or  else 
We  fortify  in  paper,  and  in  figures. 

Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men.’’ 

And  if  this  scheme  of  “  Land  Purchase,”  should  it  lie  carried  out, 
shall  only  aggravate,  as  time  will  prove,  the  evils  existing  in  the 
Irish  Land ;  shall  make  confusion  more  confounded  than  it  was 
before ;  shall  strengthen  a  revolutionary  and  socialistic  movement ; 
and  shall  lead  to  a  confiscation  of  the  very  worst  kind ;  shall,  in  short, 
have  the  fate  of  every  bad  political  nostrum — has  Mr.  Wyndham 
considered  how  History  will  make  his  recoixl  and  place  on  his  memory 
this  damning  epitaph : — 

“  Like  one,  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house. 

Beyond  his  power  to  build  it;  who,  half  through. 

Gives  o’er,  and  leaves  his  part  created  toil 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds. 

And  waste  for  churlish  Nature’s  tyranny.” 

The  Irish  land  system,  however,  I  quite  agree,  cannot  be  left  in  its 
present  chaotic  state ;  it  stands  in  great  need  of  the  amending  hsmd 
directed  by  wisdom.  Much  of  the  evil  that  has  been  accomplished 
cannot  be  undone  ;  but  a  salutary  reform  is  possible  within  certain 
limits ;  the  edifice  must  remain  unsightly,  but  may  be  repaired. 
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The  true  statesman  should  deal  with  facts  as  they  are,  and  then 
legislate  on  principles  proved  to  be  sound;  especially  he  should 
eschew  quack  remedies.  The  immense  majority  of  the  Irish 
landlords  assuredly  will  not  part  with  their  estates  unless  they  can 
obtain  a  fancy  price ;  this  the  taxpayer,  I  hope,  will  never  consent 
to.  "  Land  Purchase  ”  therefore,  I  believe,  must  be  confined  to  a 
comparatively  small  area ;  and  “  Land  Purchase,”  whatever  may  be 
said,  is  a  malignant  not  a  beneficent  thing,  and  will  never  settle  the 
Irish  Land  Question.  The  relations,  therefore,  of  landlord  and 
tenant  will  continue  in  Ireland  and  be  long  permanent,  whatever 
puzzled  politicians  may  assert ;  but  these  are  in  a  deplorable  state ; 
true  reform  must  be  sought  for  in  this  province.  It  is  not  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  make  these  relations  by  many  degrees  better,  without 
violently  interfering  with  existing  rights,  on  the  principles  advocated 
by  Burke,  by  John  Stuart  Mill — nay,  by  all  thinkers  who  have 
studied  the  subject  with  impartial  minds  ;  this  would  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  all  the  landed  classes,  especially  of  those  who  occupy 
the  soil.  At  the  same  time,  the  Irish  landed  gentry  have  a  clear 
title  to  compensation  for  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered,  and  the 
faith  of  Parliament  is  pledged  to  give  it ;  this  can  be  effected 
without  the  loss  of  a  shilling  to  the  State  ;  the  Convention  should 
turn  all  its  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  not  seek  for  impracticable 
results  that  will  not  be  attained.  All  this,  however,  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  complete  and  searching; 
this  should  be  the  necessary  prelude  of  a  thorough  and  real  reform. 
In  dealing  with  this  most  important  subject,  let  the  statesman 
ponder  on  these  words  of  Burke,  far  the  most  profound  of  our 
political  thinkers : — “  I  am  unalterably  persuaded,  that  the  attempt 
to  oppress,  degrade,  impoverish,  confiscate,  and  extinguish  the 
original  gentlemen,  and  landed  property  of  a  whole  nation,  cannot 

be  justified  under  any  form  it  may  assume .  It  is  with  the 

greatest  ;^diflBculty  that  I  am  able  to  separate  policy  from  justice. 
Justice  is  itself  the  great  standing  policy  of  civil  society;  and  any 
eminent  departure  from  it,  under  any  circumstances,  lies  under  the 
suspicion  of  being  no  policy  at  all.” 

An  Old  Whig  of  the  School  of  Grattan. 
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It  has  often  been  asserted  that  Othello  is  a  favourite  play  with 
the  theatre-going  public.  In  the  old  days  this  was  true  enough. 
Tragedians  were  then  in  full  vigour,  and  every  actor  who  aspired 
to  the  front  rank  of  the  profession  was  bound  to  include  either 
the  Moor  or  the  Ancient  in  his  list  of  characters.  People  who 
went  to  the  theatre  did  so  for  the  love  of  acting,  not  merely 
because  there  was  a  vogue  that  way,  and  they  liked  to  compare 
various  favourites  in  the  same  part.  Then  the  fact  that  the 
play  imperatively  demanded  two  actors  of  first-rate  ability  made 
it  popular;  the  spectators  had  a  double  chance.  It  was  much 
to  see  Edmund  Kean  in  Richard;  it  was  far  more  to  see  him  in 
Othello  with  Young  by  his  side,  each  giant  inciting  the  other 
to  greater  efforts.  This  same  Edmund  Kean  was  by  common 
consent  the  best  that  the  English  stage  has  ever  known  in  the 
part  of  the  Moor,  but  before  him  Barry,  and  after  him  Gustavus 
Brooke,  made  wide  reputations.  John  Kemble  did  not  find  the 
overpowering  passion  suit  him;  he  looked  grand,  but  lacked  fire. 
Macready  was  good,  but  not  very  good,  a  verdict  which  applies 
equally  to  Samuel  Phelps  and  Charles  Kean.  All  these  and 
many  others  played  Othello  in  London  and  the  provinces,  along 
with  the  whole  range  of  leading  characters,  sometimes  handing 
him  over  to  the  second  man  in  the  theatre  and  themselves  playing 
lago  instead.  But  there  the  matter  ended.  The  play  was  not 
one  of  Macready’s  revivals  during  the  four  years  of  management 
at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  it  was  not  one  of  Charles 
Kean’s  revivals  at  the  Princess’s.  It  naturally  found  a  place  in 
the  unrivalled  cycle  of  Phelps  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  but  did  not 
achieve  exceptional  popularity.  The  first  time  it  was  ever  pro¬ 
duced  for  a  run,  in  the  modern  sense,  was  by  Charles  Fechter, 
forty  years  ago,  and  the  next  by  Sir  Henry  Irving  some  fifteen 
years  later.  The  Lyceum  saw  the  play  again  in  1881,  when  the 
manager  and  Edwin  Booth  alternated  the  parts,  but  that  could 
not  strictly  count  as  a  run  because  the  piece  was  only  played  three 
nights  a  week.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson’s  present  revival  is  there¬ 
fore  but  the  third  or  fourth  in  London  stage  history,  and  to  a 
large  section  of  the  public  it  affords  their  first  chance  of  be¬ 
coming  more  or  less  acquainted  with  two  of  the  greatest 
characters  that  the  mind  of  man  has  conceived,  each  in  its  way 
unapproached  and  unapproachable.  Concerning  uue  of  the  two 
I  am  here  permitted  to  write. 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe  somewhere  tells  us  of  a  game  played  by 
children.  An  atlas  is  opened  haphazard,  and  each  chooses  some 
name  upon  the  map  disclosed,  which  the  others  try  to  discover, 
he  whose  name  is  the  last  to  be  found  out  being  the  winner.  One 
child,  he  says,  used  always  to  he  successful,  and  on  inquiry  it 
was  found  that  instead  of,  like  the  others,  choosing  a  very  small, 
out  of  the  way  village,  he  boldly  announced  the  name  of  a 
province  or  district  stretching  half-way  across  the  page.  The 
other  players  missed  seeing  the  word  precisely  because  it  was  so 
very  obvious.  That  game  may  have  been  a  coinage  of  the  brain, 
invented  to  illustrate  a  theory,  hut  it  sounds  probable  enough 
that — always  supposing  you  could  induce  children  to  amuse 
themselves  in  playtime  with  so  abhorred  an  object  as  an  atlas — 
the  result  would  be  as  described.  We  do  throughout  life  fail  to 
see  things  which  are  of  the  plainest,  and  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  lago.  The  explanation  of 
the  character  stands  before  the  eye  in  the  largest  and  clearest  of 
block  type,  yet  it  seems  always  to  be  missed.  At  least  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  commentators  best  known  in  England,  and  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes  it  has  not  been  seen  on  the  stage  since 
John  Ryder  played  the  part  in  the  early  sixties.  Hamlet,  Romeo, 
Lear,  the  two  Macbeths,  even  Othello  himself,  may  be  read  after 
this  or  that  interpretation,  but  there  is  only  one  interpretation 
that  will  truly  fit  lago. 

What  is  Shakespeare’s  object  in  this  play?  To  show  a  mind, 
naturally  noble,  overthrown  by  jealousy.  Othello  is  tortured  into 
madness  and  crime  by  a  false  belief  that  his  wife  is  disloyal.  For 
dramatic  purposes  how  is  this  temptation  to  be  exhibited?  In 
order  that  the  play  may  succeed,  in  order  that  the  actions  of 
Othello  may  affect  the  audience  in  the  way  intended,  his  belief 
in  the  disloyalty  of  his  wife  must  seem  at  the  very  least  reason¬ 
ably  probable.  As  a  practical  dramatist,  Shakespeare  no  doubt 
recognised  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  popular  sympathy  for  a 
man  who,  however  naturally  noble,  should  listen  to  the  vile  sug¬ 
gestions  of  another  respecting  his  own  wife,  and  that  this 
diflSculty  would  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  man  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  loving  her  dearly,  and  as  having  an  inborn  horror  of 
vice  and  meanness  and  everything  that  is  degrading.  (The  fact 
that  he  has  himself  once  slipped — in  deceiving  Brabantio — does 
not  affect  the  question.)  In  a  well-known  passage  Macaulay 
drew  a  contrast  between  the  respective  tempers  in  which  an 
English  and  an  Italian  audience  sits  out  a  performance  of  this 
play,  but  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  if  is  only  the  latter 
that  looks  upon  Othello  with  half-disguised  contempt.  The 
general  public,  no  matter  what  their  nationality,  have  more  or 
less  this  feeling.  They  do  not  follow  with  any  critical  interest 
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the  temptation  and  fall — they  accept  the  broad  fact  that  Othello 
I  is  told  a  string  of  falsehoods  and  that  he  is  foolish  enough  to 

I!  believe  them  without  further  inquiry.  Recognising  this  diffi- 

I  culty,  how  was  it  to  be  surmounted?  How  keep  true  to  nature 
and  at  the  same  time  succeed  dramatically?  How  convince 
;  Othello  that  the  wife  whom  he  worships  as  purity  itself  is  foul, 

'  that  the  friend  who  has  had  his  complete  confidence  is  false? — 
nay,  how  convince  him  of  this  so  entirely  that  he  will  not  even 
be  at  the  pains  to  ask  just  the  one  or  two  simple  questions  of  the 
accused  which  will  at  once  expose  the  lie?  He  had  to  make  the 
audience  think — “  this  poor  wretch  has  wrongly  believed  his  wife 
to  be  guilty,  and  has  killed  both  her  and  himself,  but  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  was  bound  to  so  believe.”  On  that  condition  alone 
could  he  retain  sympathy  for  Othello.  Now  there  were  two  ways 
of  doing  this — by  making  Othello  hear  or  see  things  which  he 
would  inevitably  misunderstand  (i.e.,  by  leading  him  to  draw 
false  inferences  from  facts  presented  to  his  notice),  and  by  making 
him  believe,  without  further  inquiry,  the  statements  of  some  third 
person.  As  regards  the  first,  it  may  he  said  that  the  Bianca 
episode  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  intelligent  representation 
of  the  tragedy,  and  that  of  all  the  indefensible  liberties  taken 
with  Shakespeare  none  is  worse  than  its  omission  from  the  scene. 
It  is  the  sight  of  the  handkerchief  in  Bianca’s  hand  that  to  some 
extent  excuses  Othello’s  blind  confidence  in  the  Ancient,  because 
it  affords  ocular  corroboration  of  the  story  he  has  been  so  ready  to 
believe.  Not  the  least  merit  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson’s  beautiful, 
though  sadly  invertebrate,  production  is  that — following  the 
example  of  Fechter — he  restores  this  character  to  her  place  and 
functions  in  the  play.  Turning  to  the  second  point,  it  is  clear 
that  the  reasonableness  of  Othello’s  belief  in  lago’s  insinuations 
and  assertions  depends  on  the  reputation  and  personality  of  the 
latter.  Not  only  Othello  himself  but  the  whole  play  hinges  on 
the  manner  in  which  lago  is  presented.  If  we  feel  that  he  is  a 
man  evidently  to  be  believed,  then  Othello’s  unbounded  credulity 
becomes  almost  forgivable;  if  we  do  not  feel  that  he  is  a  man 
evidently  to  be  believed,  the  fatal  opposite  will  follow. 
Shakespeare  then  has  in  lago  to  show  a  man  whom  it  is  not  only 
natural  but,  to  some  extent,  inevitable  that  Othello  should  trust 
implicitly.  How  does  he  set  about  it?  To  begin  with,  he  gives 
us  a  man  in  whom  Othello’s  friends  and  intimates  believe,  a  man 
whom  they  are  ready  to  swear  is  honest.  Honest.  There  is  the 
keynote.  lago  is,  if  one  may  so  say,  obtrusively  honest — no 
®^*^gffcration,  at  least  no  such  obvious  exaggeration  as  would 
defeat  its  own  ends,  but  still  apparent  honesty  ever  in  the  fore¬ 
front.  Observe  that  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  Shakespeare 
labels  a  character.  In  other  plays,  this  or  that  man  has  a 
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particular  epithet  applied  to  him  once  or  twice,  but  with  lago  the 
same  word  occurs  constantly.  “  Good-night,  honest  lago,”  says 
Cassio,  and  in  soliloquy,  that  is,  when  thinking  about  him,  “  I 
never  knew  a  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest.”  Desdemona,  on 
the  mention  of  him,  exclaims  enthusiastically,  “  0,  that’s  an  honest 
fellow.”  Othello  himself  uses  the  epithet  a  dozen  times.  lago 
knows  this,  appreciates  it,  and  chuckles  over  it,  coupling  the 
adjective  with  himself  repeatedly. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  an  old  tale  known  by  all — that 
every  student  of  Shakespeare  recognises  lago’s  air  of  honesty  as 
his  most  striking  characteristic.  To  this  I  reply  as  to  the  com¬ 
mentators,  that  probably  all  mention  honesty,  they  could  scarcely 
avoid  doing  so,  but  that  certainly  all  do  not  emphasise  it;  as  to 
the  stage,  that  no  one  of  the  three  great  actors  whose  names  have 
been  most  favourably  associated  with  the  part  during  the  last 
forty  years  made  apparent  honesty  a  salient  feature  of  his  per¬ 
formance,  still  less  the  salient  feature.  Fechter  was  almost  light 
comedy,  delightfully  easy  and  polished,  relishing  his  villainies 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humour  that  was  irresistibly  infectious. 
His— 

By  the  mass,  ’tis  morning; 

Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short. 

was  one  of  many  passages  the  joyous  rascality  of  which  lingers 
in  the  memory.  Edwin  Booth  was  cold,  incisive,  clean  cut  as  a 
diamond,  rapid  of  speech,  ever  alert,  a  man  whose  sinister 
imaginings  found  curiously  faithful  reflection  in  a  face  that 
strongly  suggested  the  taint  of  Elsie  Venner;  a  Mephistopheles 
costume  completing  the  effect.  Sir  Henry  Irving  was  the  bold 
soldier  of  fortune  with  a  strong  dash  of  the  picturesque  bravo, 
an  embodiment  full  of  clever  touches.  All  three  were  most 
brilliant  in  execution,  but  of  faulty  conception;  not  one  of  them 
had  any  pretence  to  conspicuous  honesty.  Let  us  have  this  clear. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  actor  should  present  a  man  who  might 
be  trusted  by  Othello;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  of  the  most  ill- 
favoured,  shifty-looking  person,  “  He  cannot  possibly  be  honest,” 
or  of  the  expression  of  most  angelic  purity,  “  This  cannot  be  a 
mask  for  roguery.”  The  experience  of  life  teaches  us  that  {pace 
Lavater)  the  human  countenance  is  often  the  most  false  guide. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  appearance  of  lago  should  make  it 
possible  for  this  or  that  one  to  trust  him;  it  must  be  such  as  to 
make  it  unreasonable  in  any  one  not  to  trust  him.  This  alone  can 
bring  the  success  of  his  clumsy  machinery  within  the  region  of 
probability. 

Honest.  That  is  the  first  step.  Now  what  more?  What  sort 
of  man  is  this  who  imposes  equally  upon  an  elderly,  uneducated, 
half-civilised.  Oriental  soldier,  and  upon  a  young,  highly  polished. 
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Venetian  gallant?  Upon  the  sharp  instinct  of  a  young  girl,  and 
upon  the  narrow  wits  of  a  foolish  youth? 

Let  us  build  up  the  man  from  Shakespeare’s  own  words. 

(a)  He  is  close  on  thirty  years  of  age.  This  we  learn  from 
his  own  lips,  and  since  there  seems  to  be  no  object  in  telling  a 
lie  about  the  matter  the  statement  may  be  accepted. 

(b)  lie  has  seen  much  hard  fighting,  and  is  in  high  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  tried  soldier.  This  is  clear  from  many  passages. 

(c)  He  has  extraordinary  cunning,  of  a  low,  narrow-minded 
sort,  but  is  not  intellectual,  and  can  boast  of  little  education. 
Cassio  excuses  him  to  Desdemona  with  the  open  remark,  “  You 
may  relish  him  more  in  the  soldier  than  in  the  scholar.” 

(d)  lie  is  grossly  cynical,  but  except  when  alone  with  Eoderigo 
he  serves  up  this  cynicism  with  a  sauce  of  honesty  which  conveys 
the  idea  that  he  is  trying  to  make  himself  out  worse  than  he  is — 
a  most  insidious  and  dangerous  device. 

(e)  He  is  given  to  the  use  of  very  coarse  language,  a  habit  which, 
coupled  with  an  exceedingly  blunt  manner  of  speech,  suggests 
a  man  who  is  too  honest  to  be  at  the  pains  of  concealing  his 
thoughts,  of  currying  favour  with  superiors. 

{/)  He  is  ever  ready  with  sympathy  and  practical  advice  for 
friends  in  trouble,  and  these  are  valued  all  the  more  by  reason 
of  his  bluntness.  Eoderigo  consults  him  about  his  love  affairs; 
Cassio  consults  him  as  to  regaining  his  lieutenancy;  Desdemona 
consults  him  in  her  grief  in  having  offended  Othello;  Othello 
consults  him  always. 

This  honesty,  simplicity,  ingenuousness,  win  all  hearts.  The 
character  is  almost  exactly  described  (though  with  a  very  different 
application)  in  another  play — 

This  is  some  follow. 

Who,  having  boon  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature;  he  cannot  flatter,  he, — 

An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth! 

An  they  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  he’s  plain. 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

And  the  same  tribute  to  the  effect  of  a  rough,  honest  bearing  is 
paid  (in  a  somewhat  modified  form)  by  Cassius,  a  consummate 
judge  of  human  nature,  in  his  description  of  Casca. 

But  there  is  a  final  point  which,  though  not  set  down  in  express 
words,  is  the  natural  inference  from  the  above  characteristics,  and 
from  one  or  two  facts,  viz.,  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman  by  birth 
or  breeding.  A  later  world  often  affects  to  ignore  such  differences, 
but  Shakespeare  wrote  for  an  age  in  which  they  counted  high. 
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We  have  lago’s  wife  acting  as  a  confidential  servant  to 
Desdemona,  the  relations  between  them  being  much  the  same  as 
(for  example)  those  between  Portia  and  Nerissa.  This  alone 
might  easily  be  over-estimated,  but  Emilia’s  theories  and  tone  of 
conversation  leave  no  doubts.  She  is  distinctly  of  a  lower  caste 
than  Desdemona  (Cassio  kisses  her  publicly),  not  simply  one  who 
through  accident  takes  a  dependent  position — she  is  a  coarse- 
minded  woman,  with  a  low  standard  of  morality.  But  the  wife, 
it  may  be  said,  is  not  the  husband  and,  whatever  inference  may 
be  drawn  as  to  a  woman,  in  no  period  of  history  has  rudeness 
of  manner  or  coarseness  of  speech  in  a  man  been  necessarily 
incompatible  with  gentle  birth;  every  society  has  known  some 
of  the  highest  rank  addicted  to  these  vices.  The  refutation  of  this 
objection  points  to  a  hinge  on  which  the  whole  play  turns. 

When  lago  sets  about  poisoning  Othello’s  mind  (Act  III.)  he 
introduces  Cassio’s  name  thus — 

Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo’d  my  lady, 

Know  of  your  loveP 

To  which  Othello  answers — 

He  did  from  first  to  last :  why  dost  thou  ask  ? 

logo.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted  with  her. 

0th.  O,  yes;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

This  question  “  Did  Michael  Cassio,”  etc.,  has  direct  and  emphatic 
reference  to  the  words  of  Desdemona,  when,  not  five  minutes 
before,  she  was  interceding  to  Othello  for  Cassio — 

What !  Michael  Cassio, 

That  came  a-wooing  with  you,  and  so  many  a  time, 

When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly, 

Hath  ta’en  your  part.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  question  to  be  uttered  with  a  certain  tone  of  incredulous 
astonishment,  “  is  it  really  true,  as  Desdemona  has  just  said,  that 
Michael  Cassio,  of  all  men,  knew  of  your  love  affairs?  ”  Now, 
why  should  Cassio  have  been  a  go-between  in  the  love  affairs  of 
Othello  and  Desdemona,  as  these  two  quotations  show?  Why 
should  Othello  have  required  a  third  person  to  carry  letters  and 
take  messages?  Secure  in  the  assurance  of  the  girl’s  love,  why 
could  he  not  be  content  with  the  safer  (and  pleasanter)  medium 
of  personal  interview?  His  time  was  surely  not  taken  up  by  State 
business.  The  only  explanation  seems  to  be  that  he  himself  was 
not  often  in  a  position  to  see  and  talk  to  Desdemona.  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  he  was  not  a  guest  at  Brabantio’s  house  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  he  was  received  as  a  fellow 
official  rather  than  as  a  private  friend.  This  would  give  him 
few  opportunities  for  private  talk  with  Desdemona,  and  to  try 
and  make  more  would  have  bred  suspicion.  Had  he  been  there 
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5h  the  same  footing  as  Venetians  of  good  social  standing  he 
could  have  seen  her  as  much  as  he  liked  (provided  he  did  not 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  Roderigo  and  make  his  attentions  too 
marked),  but  restricted  thus  he  sought  for  a  confidant  with  the 
privileges  of  free  ingress  and  egress  he  himself  lacked.  Such  a 
man  he  found  in  Cassio,  one  of  his  own  officers,  a  gentleman,  a 
curled  darling  of  his  race,  a  gallant,  having,  as  we  should  say, 
the  entree  to  the  highest  society.  Cassio  was  in  a  position  to 
visit  the  house  and  meet  Desdemona  continually  without  giving 
rise  to  idle  chatter.  Could  lago  have  served  the  purpose  he 
would  surely  have  been  chosen,  for  in  matters  requiring  prudence 
and  secrecy  it  was  he  who  held  the  highest  place  in  Othello’s 
esteem — but  not  being  a  gentleman,  not  being  in  society,  he 
was  not  available.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  he  has  never  even  been 
to  the  house,  for  Brabantio  does  not  know  him. 

This  is,  I  submit,  the  character  as  derived  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  text,  and  we  could  come  to  much  the  same  result  by 
a  'priori  reasoning.  When  Mr.  Fag  (in  the  employ  of  the  late 
Captain  Absolute)  remarked,  “  One  says  honest  to  one’s  inferiors,” 
he  uttered  a  deeper  truth  than  he  suspected.  There  is  always  a 
flavour  of  condescension,  of  patronising,  when  we  speak  of  such  a 
one  as  “  an  honest  fellow.”  We  do  not  reserve  the  expression  for 
social  inferiors,  we  apply  it  to  inferiors  of  any  kind.  Given 
a  man  your  equal  in  birth,  in  intellect,  in  position,  it  would  not 
occur  to  you  to  constantly  think  of  him  as  “  honest,”  still  less  to 
so  qualify  him  in  conversation.  It  would  be  a  liberty.  But  if 
your  equal  in  other  respects  is  notoriously  dull-witted,  or 
awkward  in  society,  or  inconveniently  plain  of  countenance,  or 
in  any  other  way  the  sport  of  fate,  then  it  comes  quite  naturally 
to  say  “  He’s  such  an  honest  fellow,”  or,  in  more  modern  phrase, 
“  He’s  such  a  straight  chap.”  There  is  an  unformulated  feeling 
that  his  deficiency  deserves  some  compensation  from  a  more 
favoured  brother.  It  is  just  this  with  lago.  He  is  coarse  and 
foul-mouthed — true,  but  he  is  an  honest  fellow ;  he  is  outrageously 
cynical — true,  but  he  is  such  an  honest  fellow;  he  is  not  a  gentle¬ 
man — true,  but  then  he  is  always  such  an  honest  fellow. 

This,  then,  being  the  man  lago,  there  remains  to  ask  why  he 
does  the  things  set  forth  in  the  play.  Why  does  he  nourish 
hatred  against  Othello?  Why  does  he  pursue  it  to  the  extremest 
lengths?  What  are  the  motives  that  prompt  him  to  such 
diabolical  crimes?  Hay,  has  he  any  motives?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  is  supplied  by  Shakespeare  in  clear  enough 
language.  There  are  two  motives — the  fact  that  he  has  been 
passed  over  for  promotion  and  the  suspicion  that  his  wife  haa 
done  him  wrong.  The  post  of  lieutenant  has  fallen  vacant — » 
post  that  seems  to  correspond  with  what  we  understand  now-a« 
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days  by  military  secretary,  tbe  highest  office  on  the  personal  staff 
of  a  commander.  lago  hankers  after  it,  and  believes  his  services 
entitle  him  to  it,  hut  the  prize  falls  to  Cassio.  In  the  opening 
lines  of  the  play  the  disappointed  man  explains  to  Roderigo  his 
grudge  against  Othello:  — 

Three  great  ones  of  the  city. 

In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 

OfF-capp’d  to  him  ;  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 

I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place: 

But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes. 

Evades  them,  with  a  bombast  circumstance 
Horribly  stuff’d  with  epithets  of  war; 

And,  in  conclusion. 

Nonsuits  my  mediators;  for,  ‘Certes,’  says  he, 

‘I  have  already  chose  my  oflBcer.’ 

And  what  was  heP 

Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician. 

One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  i  life ; 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 

More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theoric. 

Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he:  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 

Is  all  his  soldiership.  But  he,  sir,  had  the  election : 

And  I,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus  and  on  other  grounds 
Christian  and  heathen,  must  be  be-lee’d  and  calm’d 
By  debitor  and  creditor:  this  counter-caster. 

He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 

And  I — God  bless  the  mark! — ^his  Moorship’s  ancient. 

These  words  have  the  ring  of  deep  feeling.  The  speaker  is  not 
simulating  passion;  he  is  moved  by  a  strong  sense  of  injury  and 
injustice,  real  or  chimerical.  Ifow  has  he  imagined  a  wrong  and, 
by  brooding  over  it,  come  to  believe  it?  Let  us  examine  this. 
In  the  first  place,  is  he  speaking  the  whole  truth?  Are  lago’s 
claims  superior  to  those  of  Cassio?  It  certainly  is  not  true  that 
Cassio  is  a  mere  carpet  knight ;  “  a  fellow  almost  damned  in  a 
fair  life  ”  is  exaggeration.  He  has  seen  service  of  some  kind. 
Desdemona,  in  the  course  of  her  tactless  solicitations  for  the 
pardon  of  Cassio,  says  to  Othello — 

A  man  that  all  his  time 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love. 

Shared  dangers  with  you, — 

_  And  these  words  cannot  but  be  justified  by  fact.  On  the  other 

(1)  The  reading  which  seems  to  me  beyond  reasonable  question  correct  is  here 
taken.  1  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  a  barely  probable 
explanation  of  “  fair  wife,”  while  “fair  life”  exactly  fits  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
“  A  man  whose  life  has  been  spoiled  by  the  fact  of  his  having  been  bom  with  a  gold 
*  spoon  in  his  mouth  ;  a  man  to  whom  things  have  been  made  too  easy.” 
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hand,  lago  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  deliberately  tell 
Roderigo  a  gross  lie  respecting  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

I  suspect  his  words  must  be  taken  literally,  viz.,  that  Cassio  had 
never  exercised  command  of  any  kind  and  had  never  studied 
military  science;  in  other  words,  he  had  done  no  more  than  follow 
Othello  on  a  campaign  as  the  young  patricians  of  Rome  followed 
Pompey  to  Pharsalia,  sharing  whatever  dangers  he  might  be 
allowed  to  share,  but  holding  no  military  office.  That  explana¬ 
tion  satisfies  both  speakers.  But,  take  it  this  way  or  not,  I  cannot 
myself  doubt  that  lago  had  legitimate  cause  for  grievance;  that 
he  was  the  older  and  more  experienced  soldier  of  the  two,  and 
that,  being  a  strong  favourite  of  Othello,  which  the  text  amply 
proves  throughout,  he  was  justified  in  expecting  the  promotion. 
Why  then  was  Cassio  preferred?  Plainly  because  Othello  owed 
him  a  good  turn  for  assistance  during  love  affairs.  Othello,  in 
tricking  Brabantio  out  of  his  daughter,  gets  Cassio  to  help  him; 
he  rewards  Cassio  for  this  private  service  at  the  expense  of  lago; 
lago,  in  revenge,  brings  destruction  on  Othello.  The  wheel 
comes  full  circle. 

The  second  motive  we  have  for  the  first  time  in  lago’s  soliloquy 
at  the  end  of  Act  I.  A  soliloquy,-  be  it  borne  in  mind,  is  but  a 
conventional  means  of  letting  the  audience  know  what  is  passing 
through  the  innermost  heart  of  the  speaker. 

I  hate  the  Moor; 

And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  ’twizt  mj  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office  :  I  know  not  if ’t  be  true ; 

But  I,  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind. 

Will  do  as  if  for  surety. 

This  is  simple  enough  and  probable  enough.  A  man  of  utterly 
base  soul,  and  with  a  very  low  opinion  of  human  nature,  construes 
some  innocent  acts  of  friendship  into  vice — that  is,  judges  others 
by  himself.  There  is,  I  submit,  no  ground  whatever  for  asserting 
— as  Coleridge  and  as  others,  following  his  great  guidance,  have 
done — that  lago’s  thoughts  here  are  “  the  motive-hunting  of  a 
motiveless  malignity.”  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  such  a 
man,  looking  on  life  only  from  the  plains,  would  so  think. 
Moreover,  he  does  not  keep  his  suspicions  to  himself.  He 
challenges  his  wife  with  them.  At  a  later  period  of  the  play, 
Emilia,  in  condoling  with  Desdemona  over  the  outrageous  conduct 
of  Othello,  says  that  some  rascal  must  have  been  telling  him 
lies,  and  upon  lago  attempting  to  quiet  her  (for  she  is  getting 
too  “  warm,”  as  the  children  say),  she  proceeds — 

Some  such  squire  he  wsa 
That  turn’d  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without. 

And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor — 
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a  corroboration  which  has  sometimes  escaped  notice.  That, 
lago’t  suspicions  are  utterly  baseless  is  quite  compatible  with  a 
full  belief  in  them,  for  evil  and  diseased  natures  are  prone  to 
extreme  credulity  in  such  matters,  but  a  full  measure  of  belief 
is  not  claimed;  the  man  himself  speaks  to  no  more  than  a  half 
belief,  but  that  is  quite  enough.  At  the  same  time  it  may 
willingly  be  conceded  that  this  grievance  alone  would  not  have 
operated.  Had  Iago  been  given  the  lieutenancy  there  would 
have  been  no  tragedy. 

Some  allow  the  existence  of  these  motives  but  deny  their 
sufficiency.  They  say  that  a  man  might  chafe  under  super- 
session  and  might  be  annoyed  by  the  over-familiarity  of  another 
with  his  wife,  but  that  this  would  not  cause  him  to  nourish  an 
implacable  hatred.  To  argue  thus  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  crime.  Motive  for  revenge  is  primarily  objective,  and  thus 
far  may  be  in  some  sort  measured;  but  it  is  always  tempered  by 
the  disposition  of  the  individual,  and  so  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  becomes  in  time  principally  subjective  and  loses  all  sense  of 
proportion  to  the  original  cause.  Every  one  who  has  studied 
criminals  and  their  ways  knows  that  they  do  things  on  what  seem 
to  other  people  quite  inadequate  grounds,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  to  criminals  for  this.  Daily  experience  of  the  world  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  no  one  man  can  estimate  the  sense  of 
injury  or  of  gratitude  which  a  given  act  will  germinate  in  the 
heart  of  another.  Had  the  grievances  of  Iago  been  far  less  than 
— in  reality,  or  in  his  imagination — they  were,  they  would  still 
have  been  ample  to  fill  him  with  a  passionate  desire  for  revenge. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  if  lago’s  villainies  are  motiveless,  if 
they  are  merely  the  outcome  of  what  Artemus  Ward  called 
cussedness,  the  play  loses  all  moral  significance.  There  are  no 
doubt  men  who  do  evil  for  the  sake  of  evil,  as  boys  pull  off  the 
wings  of  flies,  but  they  are  freaks,  and  not  fit  subjects  for  the 
dramatist.  Nor  will  another  favourite  theory  hold — that  Iago  is 
of  superhuman  wickedness,  of  wickedness  beyond  the  conception 
of  living  man;  for  if  he  is,  then  the  tragedy  becomes  a  fairy 
tale  and  loses  all  its  value.  Place  Iago  outside  humanity,  and 
the  doings  of  Othello  cease  to  matter.  The  Elizabethan  drama 
deals  with  the  action  and  reaction  of  mortal  natures. 

This  last  point  is  worth  a  few  words  more. 

So  far  from  Iago  being  removed  from  humanity,  there  is  not 
in  the  whole  range  of  Shakespeare,  no,  not  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature,  a  man  more  familiar  to  humanity.  He  is  the  type  of 
a  class  which  has  existed  in  all  societies,  a  class  which  never 
flourished  more  than  to-day;  he  is  the  man  who  makes  of  self 
a  cult;  who  in  every  serious  circumstance  of  life  works  for  his  own 
personal  gratification,  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations. 
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Such  a  man  is  usually  good-natured  enough  so  long  as  his  own 
interests  are  not  affected,  and  this  not  only  because  it  pays  better 
but  because  it  pleases  him  and  ministers  to  his  insatiate  vanity. 
When  Sir  Henry  Irving  played  lago,  he  had  a  very  happy  in¬ 
spiration.  The  news  that  Othello  had  landed  sent  half  the 
Cypriots  running  to  meet  him,  while  the  rest  remained  on  the 
stage,  standing  tip-toe,  craning  their  necks,  to  watch  the  great 
man  approach;  a  toddlekin  of  three  or  four,  forgotten  of  its 
mother,  trotted  up  and  down  behind  the  crowd  in  misery  because 
it,  too,  could  not  see  what  was  going  on.  lago  took  it  up  with 
a  word  of  cheery  sympathy  and  perched  it  on  his  shoulder, 
making  the  little  creature  crow  with  delight.  That  is  just  what 
the  man  would  do.  I  can  imagine  lago  taking  his  nephews  and 
nieces  to  a  modern  pantomime,  and  sitting  out  the  ordeal  with 
a  smile  on  his  face  as  though  it  were  amusing.  But  when  his 
own  interests  are  involved — ah,  that  is  another  matter.  Then 
everything  else  must  give  way.  From  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature  downwards,  all  obstacles  are  equally  unimportant,  all 
must  go.  lago  does  not  wish  Desdemona  dead,  not  in  the  least, 
he  rather  likes  her;  but  since  it  will  add  to  Othello’s  torments  to 
kill  her — why,  killed  let  her  be.  •  Hb  does  not  wish  Roderigo 
dead,  the  money-bags  cannot  yet  be  really  exhausted,  but  since 
the  failure  to  run  Cassio  through  is  sure  to  lead  to  awkward 
inquiries  the  quat  must  be  silenced.  (Least  of  all  does  he  want 
Othello  dead — that  is  directly  against  his  interests,  is  the  loss 
of  his  patron,  and  it  is  a  striking  satire  on  the  marvellous  clever¬ 
ness  with  which  commentators  have  thought  fit  to  endow  him, 
that  he  should  not  have  foreseen  so  prob,  ble  an  outcome  of  his 
schemes.)  This  unscrupulous  selfishness  superhuman!  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  common  all  round  us.  There  are  thousands  of 
men  in  London  this  day  not  one  whit  behind  lago  in  unhesitating 
rascality.  They  do  not  kill  because  there  is  now  a  sentiment 
about  the  sacredness  of  human  life  unknown  three  centuries  ago, 
but  they  do  things  which  indirectly  cause  death,  and  even  worse 
than  death.  Their  object  is  to  make  money,  and  for  that  object 
they  work  with  a  single  eye.  That  people  who  never  did  them 
injury,  people  whom  they  have  never  seen,  are  inevitably  ruined 
in  the  process  does  not  affect  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  They 
draw  up  a  lying  prospectus,  sell  rotten  food,  supply  bad  materials 
on  contract,  let  houses  with  poisonous  drains,  commit  any  knavery 
that  the  cracks  and  crannies  of  a  tinkered  system  of  laws  renders 
possible,  without  caring  a  button  how  much  their  victims  suffer 
in  pocket  and  health.  The  sole  difference  between  such  men  and 
lago  is  the  difference  due  to  the  times;  in  the  matter  of  un- 
scrupulousness,  of  entire  indifference  to  the  means  so  long  as  the 
end  is  attained,  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them. 
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Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  an  analysis  of  the  character  of  a 
very  great  man:  — 

He  was  singularly  destitute  of  generous  sentiments  ....  he  has  not 
the  merit  of  common  truth  and  honesty.  He  is  unjust  ....  egotistic 
and  monopolising.  .  .  .  He  is  a  boundless  liar  ....  His  theory  of  influ¬ 
ence  is  not  flattering  :  “  There  are  two  levers  for  moving  men — interest 
and  fear.  Love  is  a  silly  infatuation,  depend  upon  it.  Friendship  is  but 
a  name.  I  love  nobody.”  ....  He  was  thoroughly  unscrupulous.  He 
would  steal,  slander,  assassinate,  drown,  and  poison,  as  his  interest  dictated. 
He  had  no  generosity;  but  mere  vulgar  hatred;  he  was  intensely  selfish; 
he  was  perfidious.  .  .  .  His  manners  were  coarse.  ...  In  short,  .  .  .  you 
were  not  dealing  with  a  gentleman,  but  with  an  impostor  and  a  rogue. 

Thus  wrote  Emerson  of  Napoleon.  He  might  have  been 
writing  of  lago. 

The  conception  of  the  character  set  forth  in  these  pages  runs 
up  to  a  certain  point  very  close  to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White,  hut  it  was  thought  out  and  noted  down  (even  to 
the  use  of  the  word  “  label  ”)  before  I  came  across  the  writings 
of  that  keen  critic.  Where  I  make  bold  to  directly  differ  with 
him — where  I  submit  a  theory  which  is,  at  least  to  some  degree, 
original — is  in  the  great  importance  I  would  attach  to  the  fact 
of  lago’s  comparatively  low  place  in  the  social  scale,  and  to  his 
manner  of  speech,  nearly  always  blunt,  often  rough,  rugged, 
and  coarse.  Mr.  White  would  have  him  “  a  dashing  young 
military  officer  ” ;  I  would  have  him  the  weather-beaten  ranker. 
He  would  have  him  brave  in  velvet  and  lace;  I  would  have  his 
costume  destitute  of  ornament,  for  use,  not  show.  He  would 
have  him  “  gay  in  a  soldierly  and  slightly  blunt  fashion  ....  a 
light-hearted,  soldierly  gaiety  ” ;  I  would  have  him  a  fine 
soldierly  figure,  with  plenty  of  emphatic  humour,  but  certainly 
not  gay,  a  man  no  less  strange  to  polished  society  than  Othello 
himself.  A  refined  and  gentlemanly  lago  seems  to  me  in  plainest 
opposition  to  Shakespeare’s  expressed  meaning. 

W.  Hughes  Hallett. 
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Forty  years  ago  Germany  was  on  the  eve  of  the  period  of  pro¬ 
gress  which,  with  a  few  temporary  checks,  she  has  ever  since 
enjoyed.  It  is  the  immense  rapidity  of  that  forward  movement, 
the  enormous  strides  in  every  direction  that  she  has  made  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  that  have  startled  and  in  many  instances 
terrified  persons  in  our  country.  Her  Merchant  Fleet  has 
developed  with  her  economic  conditions,  and  has  proved  itself  a 
good  barometer  of  the  national  trade.  But  I  am  glad,  in  this 
connection,  to  be  able  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  “  it  is  easier  to  increase  from  1  to  2,  than  from  100  to  200  ” ; 
and  that  “  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  foreign  tonnage  increases 
in  proportion  more  rapidly  because  it  starts  at  a  lower  figure.” 
It  would  be  well  if  this  mathematical  rule  were  applied  all  round 
to  Germany’s  progress  in  ships  and  commerce,  whilst  we  at  the 
same  time  keep  ourselves  well  informed  of  what  she  is  doing,  and 
recognise  the  commercial  skill  and  industry  that  enable  her  people 
to  get  along  so  fast.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  national  import  and  export  trade,  the  German  Merchant 
Navy  doubled  the  tonnage  of  her  steamers  in  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  years,  that  of  her  sailing  vessels  decreasing  proportion¬ 
ately.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  steamers  are  considerably  larger 
than  sailing  vessels,  and  that  they  travel  faster  and  more  regularly 
than  the  latter,  it  can  easily  be  conceived  that  the  carrying 
capacities  of  the  German  Merchant  Navy  have  also  doubled  during 
the  same  period.  The  share  that  the  German  Empire  of  to-day 
is  enabled  to  claim  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  world’s 
shipping  is  also  gradually  increasing.  According  to  last  year’s 
(1902)  statistics,  there  were  1,321  shipowners  in  Germany  owning 
2,741  ships,  1,282  of  which  were  steamers.  The  total  number  of 
seamen  in  the  German  Merchant  Navy  on  January  1st,  1901,  as 
given  by  Nauticus  in  1902,  was  60,656;  but  I  note  that  the  total 
number  of  the  crews  of  German  sea-going  vessels  at  the  end  of 
1902,  as  given  by  the  Hamburg-America  Line,  in  one  of  its 
official  publications,  was  60,036. 

Germany,  as  seen  from  “  Lloyd’s  Register  of  British  and  Foreign 
Shipping,  1902 — 1903,”  ranks  second  in  the  list  of  the  shipping 

(1)  The  following  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  German  Mercantile  Marine 
up  to  the  present  date  is  little  more  than  a  collection,  from  authentic  sources,  of 
facts  and  figures  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  everybody  i  but  it  is  a  compilation 
that  has  not  hitherto  been  put  before  British  readers  in  a  similar  form,  and 
should,  for  this  reason,  prove  useful  for  purposes  of  reference. 
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owned  in  each  country  of  the  world.  It  is  well  to  read  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  Whitaker,  1903.  I  will  pick  out  the  steamer  shipping  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  Russia, 
and  Japan :  — 

Ves-sels  or  100  Tons  ano  cpwaros. 

Total  Steamer*.  Gro*t  Ton*. 

United  Kingdom,  7,358  1  8,352(1901,  7,930)  ...  13,652,455(1901,  12,149,090). 


Colonies,  994^  ’ 

Germany .  1,.365  (  „  1,209)...  2, 636,. 338  (  „  2,159,919). 

X.  nited  States,  Sea  and )  .  094  1  954  168 

Lal^e . /  ’  ■  ■“  ’ 

France .  690  (  „  662)...  1,104,893  (  „  1,052,19.3). 

Russia  .  544  (  „  496)...  .5.56,102  (  „  469,496). 

Japan .  .53.5  ...  555,2.30. 

Italy  .  361  (  „  .312)  ...  691,841  (  „  540, .349). 


Of  the  total  17,156  (in  1901,  14,077)  steamers  in  the  world  of 
100  tons  and  upwards,  representing  25,859,987  gross  tons  (in  1901, 
20,342,028),  Great  Britain  owns  more  than  half  the  steamers  and 
nearly  half  the  tonnage. 

From  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  British 
steamers  increased  by  422  during  the  past  year,  that  of  Germany 
by  156,  whilst  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  is  1,503,365  tons 
more  than  it  was  last  year,  that  of  Germany  showing  a  plus  of 
476,419  tons.  It  was  foreseen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by 
the  big  German  lines  that  their  business  could  not  be  extended 
to  any  striking  amount  in  1902,  owing  to  the  general  depression 
of  trade;  but  all  the  old  lines  were  maintained,  and  some  new 
ones  were  founded.  The  Hongkong-Wladiwostock  Line  is  new, 
also  the  connection  between  the  Levant  (Odessa,  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  Athens,  etc.)  and  New  York.  This  year  the  Hamburg- 
America  Line  will  begin  to  convey  iron  ore  from  Narwik  in  Nor¬ 
way,  and  from  Lulea  in  North  Sweden  to  Emden,  Rotterdam,  and 
Antwerp. 

The  figures  just  quoted  should  be  contemplated  in  connection 
with  the  important  report  recently  published  by  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  dealt  with  Shipping  Subsi¬ 
dies: — “The  Board  of  Trade’s  belief  is  (stated  with  the  greatest 
confidence)  that  British  shipping  maintains  a  flourishing  position 
and  creditably  bolds  its  own  in  most  places  as  compared  with 
foreign  shipping.”  These  words,  as  well  as  the  figures,  are 
decidedly  encouraging  in  face  of  the  alarmist  and  one¬ 
sided  comment  on  Germany’s  programme  for  the  future  that 
one  continuously  reads  nowadays,  but  they  need  not  in  the  least 
serve  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  activity  that  is  being  dis¬ 
played  in  that  country;  they  should  rather  induce  us  to  study 


more  carefully  and  with  renewed  interest  the  progress  of  the 
German  Mercantile  Marine. 
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Napoleon,  after  humiliating  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  a 
campaign  of  a  week’s  duration,  stopped  for  a  few  days  in  Berlin, 
whence  he  promulgated  his  “  Decrees  of  Berlin.”  His  aim  in 
doing  so  was  to  sap  the  foundation  of  England’s  power,  so  he 
declared  that  any  intercourse  with  our  country  was  a  crime,  and 
that  every  article  of  English  produce  and  manufacture,  wherever 
discovered,  should  he  confiscated.  He  lined  every  coast  of  Europe 
with  his  douaniers  and  gendarmes  in  order  that  these  should 
carry  his  “  continental  system  ”  into  effect.  Although  he  failed 
in  his  object,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  neck  of  the  German 
Maritime  Marine  of  that  day,  dealing  a  blow  from  which  it 
recovered  only  very  slowly  after  the  War  of  Liberation.  Take 
Konigsberg  as  an  example.  In  1807  that  town  possessed  980 
ships,  and  by  the  following  year  the  number  had  dwindled  to  51 ! 
It  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  Although  by  1815  the  shipping 
trade  had  begun  to  revive,  the  tonnage  of  the  Prussian  vessels  only 
amounted  then  to  115,700,  as  compared  with  168,700  in  1805. 
Add  to  this,  the  country  was  totally  impoverished,  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  remaining  ships  had  become  unfit  for  service 
on  the  seas.  African  pirates  harassed  in  those  days  the  German 
merchantmen,  and  followed  them  across  the  North  Sea  right  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  state  of  affairs  was  so  humiliating 
that  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English  had  to  be  asked 
for,  and  it  was  given.  Whereas  England  and  France  had  their 
ships  of  war  to  protect  their  respective  Merchant  Navies,  the 
vessels  of  the  German  Bund  and  of  Prussia  were  forced  to  appeal 
to  foreign  and  rival  nations  for  protection!  No  doubt  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  has  often  champed  his  bit  as  he  pondered  over  all  this; 
and  hence  his  anxiety  to  induce  his  subjects  to  pay  for  a  strong 
Navy,  especially  now  that  their  Mercantile  Marine  has  at  length 
recovered  and  become  strong  and  flourishing.  These  are  the  ideas 
that  run  through  every  line  of  the  speeches  he  delivers  at  the 
launching  of  a  ship,  or  on  any  special  occasion  connected  with  the 
seas.  In  our  country,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  politicians 
who  argue  that  the  German  Imperial  Navy  is  being  strengthened 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  nation,  whilst  the  German 
Navy  League  declared  in  the  spring  of  last  year  that,  whereas 
the  proportion  of  merchant  steamers  in  Germany  and  England 
was  as  1:7,  the  men-of-war  over  5,000  tons,  and  cruisers  over  800 
tons  in  the  two  countries  maintained  for  the  protection  of 
merchant  shipping  was  in  the  proportion  of  1:9. 

Conditions  being  as  above  described,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
with  the  early  introduction  of  steam  England  completely  distanced 
the  Prussians  in  ship-building  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirties  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  ships  frequenting 
the  harbour  of  Hamburg  carried  the  British  flag;  twenty-eight 
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per  cent,  belonged  chiefly  to  Scandinavia  and  America;  and  only 
the  remaining  twenty-two  per  cent,  were  Hamburg  vessels. 
It  was  some  time  before  Germany  secured  a  fleet  of  steamers ;  and 
these  were  almost  all  built  in  England.  It  was,  indeed,  not  until 
the  seventies  of  the  last  century  that  shipping  yards  of  any 
importance  for  building  steam  and  sailing  vessels  were  organised 
in  Germany.  From  this  follows  the  great  point  on  which  I  wish 
to  lay  special  stress,  viz.,  that  it  is  only  thirty  years  ago  that 
Germany  really  began  seriously  to  hold  a  position  of  importance 
in  the  shipping  trade.  In  1873  only  62  per  cent,  of  the  vessels 
frequenting  German  ports,  46  per  cent,  according  to  their  tonnage, 
carried  the  German  flag;  and  it  was  not  until  1898  that  a  change 
had  been  effected,  so  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  vessels,  54  per  cent, 
according  to  tonnage,  were  German.  It  is  frankly  admitted  by 
Germans  that  until  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  after  1870  the 
chief  assistance  on  the  road  of  progress  came  from  the  action  of 
foreign  countries.  Commercial  and  navigation  treaties  were 
concluded  with  America;  the  pirate  danger  was  removed  after 
the  occupation  of  Algiers  by  France;  the  English  Navigation  Acts 
were  repealed;  Holland’s  navigation  policy  became  more  liberal; 
greater  facilities  were  given  by  diplomatic  agreements  with 
France;  East  Asia  was  opened  up;  and,  as  the  Norddeutscher 
Bund  was  founded,  German  vessels  were  enabled  to  enter  Japanese 
ports.  But  with  the  continuous  development  of  the  economic 
position  of  Germany,  with  the  increasing  expansion  of  her  foreign 
trade  in  regard  to  exports  and  imports ;  with  the  growth  of  capital 
in  the  country;  with  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise; 
and,  further,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  emigration  from 
German  ports,  which  began  to  take  place  about  the  end  of  the 
forties,  the  demand  for  a  great  development  of  the  shipping  trade 
arose.  All  the  above  causes  promoted  the  forward  movement 
that  was  foreseen  in  1867,  and  eagerly  and  energetically  taken  up 
by  the  Germans  of  their  own  accord  in  1871.  From  the  end  of 
the  fifties  to  the  middle  of  the  seventies,  that  is,  for  a  period  of 
about  fifteen  years,  the  German  shipping  trade  passed  through 
some  very  critical  periods.  In  1867,  when  the  Norddeutscher 
Bund  was  founded,  a  flag  was  agreed  upon  which  told  of  the 
unity  of  the  Germans  on  the  sea.  There  was  henceforth  one  fag 
instead  of  a  number  of  flags;  and  when  the  Empire  was  restored 
in  1871  a  new  banner  was  unfurled  behind  which  there  was  a 
power  capable  of  defending  and  upholding  it.  It  was  then  that 
the  Germans  realised  that — 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.” 
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What  we  have  to  realise  in  England  is  that  the  Germans  took 
the  tide  at  the  flood ;  and  especially  in  the  field  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  ship-building.  This  is  why  they  are  our  great  competitors  as 
well  as  the  principal  buyers  of  our  goods.  It  should  also  bo  borne 
in  mind  that,  seeing  that  the  Germans  are  our  best  customers, 
we  should  not  complain  if  their  nation  be  both  politically  and 
financially  strong. 

The  new  political  situation  in  Germany  offered  at  once  to  the 
German  Mercantile  Marine  an  entirely  novel  position  on  the  seas. 
German  shipowners  instantly  grasped  this,  and,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  words  just  cited,  they  also  forthwith  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantages  that  the  progress  of  technical  science  had  put  within 
their  grasp.  It  was  decided  to  work  on  new  lines,  and  to  have 
ships  of  a  larger  and  more  capable  type  than  heretofore.  How 
they  arrived  at  their  goal  is  explained  by  the  recent  history  of  the 
German  Mercantile  Marine. 

In  183G,  Messrs.  Sloman,  of  Hamburg,  had  established  a  line 
from  that  city  to  New  York  for  the  postal,  passenger,  and  goods 
service's;  but  all  schemes  of  German  shipowners  in  the  early  part 
of  the  revival  of  their  trade  were  more  or  less  unattended  with  any 
special  degree  of  good  fortune.  Until  the  end  of  the  sixties  the 
Hamburg- America  Line  and  the  Norddeutscher-Lloyd  were  the 
only  companies  that  succeeded  in  founding  a  shipping  business  on 
a  large  scale.  The  former  was  founded  in  May,  1847,  the  latter 
in  February,  1857.  Behind  the  Hamburg-America  Line  were 
Hamburg  merchants  of  position,  who  perceived  that  the  port  of 
Hamburg  was  capable  of  successful  competition  with  Bremen,  and 
thus  of  obtaining  a  large  share  of  the  traffic  between  Germany  and 
North  America  which  was  bound  to  expand.  Hitherto  the  chief 
German  seat  of  traflSc  with  North  America  had  been  Bremen, 
Hamburg  predominating  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  majority  of  Germans  viewed  the  scheme  with  distrust.  The 
capital  of  the  company  when  it  was  founded  was  £22,800.  The 
company  works  to-day  with  a  share  capital  of  £5,882,350,  loans  to 
the  value  of  £1,936,275,  and  a  reserve  of  about  £1,025,000.  It 
started  with  three  sailing  vessels  of  from  300 — 500  reg.  tons; 
and  this  was  for  several  years  the  type  for  ships  plying  between 
Germany  and  America.  These  vessels  were  intended  chiefly  for 
the  conveyance  of  emigrants.  The  first  of  them  was  the  Deutsch¬ 
land,  of  717  reg.  tons,  for  that  time — in  the  year  1848 — a  very 
fine  and  large  ship.  She  was  capable  of  containing  200  emigrants 
and  twenty  first-class  passengers,  and  cost  £6,470.  The  quick 
steamer  Deutschland,  belonging  to  this  line,  built  in  1900  by  the 
Yulkan  at  Stettin,  is  16,502  reg.  tons,  has  a  speed  of  23.51  knots, 
End  her  engines  are  35,600  horse  power!  Her  crew  consists  of 
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552  men,  and  she  can  carry  767  first-class  passengers,  and  about 
300  steerage  passengers.  She  cost,  in  round  numbers,  £608,800. 

The  first  steamer  to  leave  Bremen  for  New  York  was  the 
Washington.  This  was  in  1847.  She  was  the  property  of  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Navigation  Company,  which  ceased  to  exist 
about  ten  years  later.  The  North  German  Lloyd  was  thereupon 
founded  in  February,  1857,  with  a  capital  of  about  £150,000.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  company’s  existence  it  possessed  three  small 
steamers,  and  four  screw-steamers  were  immediately  ordered  in 
England  and  Scotland  for  the  traflfic  between  Bremen  and  New 
York.  The  first  of  these  Transatlantic  steamers  started  on  her 
maiden  voyage  in  June,  1858.  A  few  days  before  her  departure 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  of  the  company  said,  at  a 
banquet  given  in  honour  of  the  occasion : — “  We  cannot  count  on 
assistance  from  the  State,  assistance  which  has  been  freely  given 
to  other  companies  of  a  similar  kind ;  we  must  rely  upon  our  own 
energy,  work  and  judgment,  coupled  with  suitable  economy  in 
order  that  we  may  keep  capital  tied  up  in  the  company  and  attract 
fresh  capital  for  further  enterprise.”  The  capital  of  the  company 
now  is  about  £5,400,000.  Its  last  ship,  launched  in  1902,  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  20,000  tons,  is  the  largest  ocean  steamer  in 
the  world. 

These  two  leading  companies  had  at  first  plenty  to  do  with  the 
conveyance  of  emigrants  to  the  West,  but  could  then  obtain  no 
cargo  for  the  return  journey.  In  looking  about  for  this  they 
started  lines  to  Central  America,  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  From  1857  sailing  ships  were  more  and  more  driven 
out  of  competition  with  the  steamers. 

In  1870,  Hamburg  possessed  37  steaincrs,  with  a  tonnage  of  191,000 
reg.  tons; 

In  1898,  377  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  715,450  reg.  tons. 

In  1870,  Bremen  possessed  27  steamers,  with  171,500  reg.  tons;  and 

In  1898,  259  steamers,  with  487,230  reg.  tons. 

From  1873 — 1899,  the  number  of  steamers  in  the  German 
Merchant  Navy  rose  from  216  with  110,100. reg.  tons,  to  1,223  with 
1,038,400  reg.  tons.  The  steamers  formed  in  1899  85  per  cent,  of 
the  Merchant  Navy,  whilst  in  1873  they  were  only  29  per  cent. 
At  first  the  German  large  companies  purchased  from  abroad  the 
type  of  vessel  they  wanted;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  home 
shipping  yards  were  developing,  and  in  an  amazingly  short  time 
the  latter  were  in  a  position  to  build  ships  for  themselves,  and 
to  carry  out  repairs  and  alterations.  The  Hamburg- America  Line 
boasts  that  the  Vulcan  yards  of  Stettin  built  their  latest  quick 
steamer  Deutschland,  mentioned  above,  entirely  out  of  the  best 
German  steel. 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  foresight  of  Germany,  I  venture  to  make 
here  a  brief  digression.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  lack  of 
iron  and  steel  in  Germany  for  her  ship-building  and  machine¬ 
making  industries,  8,000,000  tons  of  iron  have  been  ordered  from 
the  rich  Swedish  mines  at  Gellivare,  to  be  supplied  during  the 
next  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  800,000  tons  per  annum.  Through 
the  irony  of  fate  these  mines  ought  to  have  been  in  English  hands, 
for  they  used  to  belong  to  an  English  company!  The  way  that 
company  lost  them  is  a  striking  specimen  of  how  some  of  our 
business  abroad  is  done.  According  to  Swedish  law,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  Swedish  manager  in  a  mine,  and  further,  a  certain 
specified  amount  of  ore  must  be  exploited  annually  from  a  mine, 
failing  which  any  one  can  make  a  claim  against  the  proprietor 
and  take  over  the  mine.  A  shrewd  and  sharp  Swede  noticed  that 
these  mines  were  not  being  worked  for  some  reason  or  another, 
and  accordingly  lodged  a  claim  and  obtained  the  mines.  The 
English  company  was  unacquainted  with  the  law  on  this  point, 
and  thus  England  not  many  years  ago  lost  these  rich  mines  I 
Ever  since  1870,  the  authorities  in  Germany  have  busied  them¬ 
selves  with  improving  the  harbours  and  docks,  and  with  deepening 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  facilitating  the  approach  to  the 
coasts.  Harbours  have  been  set  in  order  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  business,  whilst  in  former  days  the  ships  were 
built  to  suit  the  natural  position  of  the  harbour  or  yard. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  War,  a 
tremendous  impulse  was  given  to  the  German  shipping  trade.  In 
1871,  the  Hamburg  South- American  Line,  and  the  !^ngsin  Line 
for  East  Asia  were  founded;  in  1872  the  Horddeutscher-Lloyd 
started  two  weekly  steamers  from  Bremen  to  New  York,  and  a 
weekly  steamer  to  Baltimore,  and  also  extended  its  connections 
with  South  America;  and  in  1873  the  Kosmos  Line  sent  ships  to 
South  America.  The  second  period  of  forward  movement  com¬ 
menced  in  the  middle  of  the  eighties,  when  the  Hamburg- 
America  Line  raised  its  capital  to  a  hundred  millions  of  marks 
(£4,901,960).  The  importance  of  passenger  traffic  to  America  was 
recognised;  and  at  first  single,  and  then  double,  screw  steamers 
were  constructed  of  over  5,000  reg.  tons.'  Hitherto  the  speed  had 
been  12 — 13  knots  per  hour;  it  now  increased  to  16,  17,  and  19 
knots.  The  size,  too,  of  freight  steamers  increased;  for  example, 
one  single  modern  transport  ship  can  now  carry  more  grain  in  one 
year  than  used  to  be  seen  in  the  Hamburg  market  during  the 
whole  period  of  twelve  months.  The  Hamburg- America  Line  and 
the  Norddeutscher-Lloyd  Line,  which  controlled  three-fourths  of 
the  total  steamer  tonnage  in  Germany,  now  took  a  place  in  the 

(1)  Throughout  this  paper  the  ton  must  be  taken  as  a  metric  ton:  1  metrio 
ton  =  '984  English  ton. 
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front  rank  of  the  great  ocean  transport  companies  of  the  world. 
By  1881  the  former  possessed  twenty  steamers,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  Norddeutscher-Lloyd  thirty-six. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  subsidies.  According  to 
information  derived  from  the  companies  themselves,  the  German 
Empire  now  pays  in  cash,  as  subventions,  7^  millions  of  marks 
(£367,647)  to  three  lines  of  steamers,  viz.,  to  the  Norddeutscher- 
Lloyd,  and  the  Hamburg-America  Line  together,  six  millions 
(£294,117),  and  to  the  German  East  Africa  Line  one  and  a  half 
millions  (£73,350). 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  State  in  Germany  to  grant  subsidies. 
Assistance  was  given  in  former  centuries  by  governments  to  foster 
the  national  shipping  trade,  the  ship-building  and  export  trades, 
and  to  encourage  their  development;  e.g.,  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  same  practice  was  adopted  by  the  Hanse  Towns. 
The  English  Navigation  Acts  of  1651  and  1660  were  cited  in 
favour  of  State  subventions  by  Germans,  who  maintained  that  by 
means  of  these  Acts  England  had  been  enabled  to  overthrow  the 
competition  of  Holland  and  France.  In  1881,  Prince  Bismarck 
presented  the  Reichstag  with  a  memorandum  containing  the  text 
of  the  French  law  relating  to  subventions  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine ;  and  the  question  was  put,  whether,  under  given 
conditions,  Germany’s  shipping  and  trade  could  flourish  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  shipping  and  trade  of  other  nations  that  were 
subsidised?  The  question  was  discussed  in  connection  with 
Germany’s  trade  in  East  Asia  and  Australia.  The  result  was  the 
introduction  of  a  hill  three  years  afterwards,  in  May,  1884,  dealing 
with  the  founding  and  maintenance  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
of  mail  steamer  lines  to  these  two  countries.  It  was  proposed  to 
grant  four  millions  of  marks  for  this  purpose  (£196,078).  The 
rapidly  developing  commercial  relations  between  Germany  and 
East  Asia  and  Australia  were  dwelt  upon.  It  was  also  submitted 
that,  by  having  direct  German  postal  communication  with  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia,  the  market  for  Germany’s  export  trade 
would  be  considerably  extended,  and  that  great  advantage  would 
also  accrue  therefrom  to  the  Imperial  Navy.  The  hill  was  passed 
in  1885.  Other  subsidy  bills  were  introduced  and  passed  in  1888, 
1890,  1893,  and  1901.  The  Annual  of  the  Flotten  Verein  puts  the 
sum  total  at  6,940,000  marks  (£340,196) ;  hut  the  companies  tax 
it  at  the  higher  sum  given  above;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the 
subsidies  will  be  more  likely  to  rise  than  to  fall  in  the  future. 
In  return  for  this  State  assistance,  the  companies  render  special 
services,  and  so  claim  that  the  so-called  subvention  is  in  payment 
for  value  received.  They  guarantee  regular  and  punctual  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  mails  to  foreign  countries,  and  they  pledge  themselves 
to  hand  over  to  the  Admiralty  in  time  of  war  certain  vessels  as 
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auxiliary  cruisers.  All  the  swift  steamers  are  liable  to  be  used 
as  auxiliary  cruisers  in  time  of  war,  and  they  then  receive  quick- 
firing  guns  for  the  purposes  required  of  them.  Further,  the 
Norddeutscher-Lloyd  undertakes  to  keep  up  during  the  period  of 
fifteen  years,  for  which  the  subsidy  is  voted,  a  fortnightly 
service  with  East  Asia  (China  and  Japan)  and  to  Australia  on 
German  ships,  and  to  maintain  a  certain  rate  of  speed.  These 
obligations  were  subsequently  shared  with  the  Hamburg-America 
Line  which  accordingly  obtains  a  relative  portion  of  the  subsidy. 
The  South  Africa  Line  undertook  similar  duties  for  a  line  with 
South  Africa ;  the  steamers  to  run  every  fortnight  to  East  Africa, 
and  every  month  to  South  Africa,  whereby  they  touch  at  Tanga, 
Zanzibar,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Mozambique,  Beira,  Delagoa  Bay, 
Durban,  East  London,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Town  and  Las  Palmas. 
All  these  swift  ocean  steamers  are  built  on  Admiralty  lines,  with 
all  such  fittings  that  will  be  necessary  for  subsequently  arming 
the  vessel :  e.g.,  they  will  receive  8.7in.  guns ;  their  stearing  gear 
is  laid  under  the  water-line;  and  the  decks  are  built  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  the  weight,  if  necessary,  of  heavy  guns. 
Further,  also,  they  are  supplied  with  water-tight  compartments. 

Besides  the  money  grants  given  to  the  mail-carrying  companies, 
the  German  Government  manages  to  bestow  very  considerable 
indirect  assistance  on  the  ship-building  trade.  In  this  connection 
I  may  mention  that  all  materials  intended  for  the  ship-builders, 
for  constructing,  or  repairing,  or  equipping  either  sea-going 
vessels  or  river  craft,  are  admitted  duty  free;  and  that  in  its 
capacity  as  owner  of  the  national  railways,  the  State  also  gives 
very  appreciable  preferential  rates  for  the  carriage  of  all  articles 
connected  with  ship-building.  The  President  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  referred  to  this  subject  on  the  occasion  of  the 
launch  of  the  company’s  latest  magnificent  ocean  greyhound, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  11.  He  considered  that  people  in  England  and 
France  held  exaggerated  ideas  on  this  subject,  but  he  added :  — 

"The  support  of  the  German  Government  enjoyed  by  our  shipowners 
consists  in  the  general  protection,  the  Government  gives  to  trade  and 
traffic,  in  the  far-sighted  conception  of  their  trade  policy,  and  in  the 
support  they  give  to  trade  and  traffic  in  that  they  meet  them  half-way  by 
practical  measures  in  every  branch.  The  so-called  subventions  received  by 
the  German  shipowners  are  nothing  more  than  a  reciprocal  equivalent 
for  the  very  considerable  demands  made  upon  them,  and  for  the  work  they 
do  in  connection  therewith.  In  the  main  our  great  shipowners  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  and  the  support  given  us  by  the  Government  is  repaid  by 
us  through  the  efforts  we  make  to  promote  trade  and  traffic.” 

Another  very  important  indirect  kind  of  assistance  rendered  by 
the  Government  to  ship-builders  was  the  insertion  in  the  contract 
respecting  the  subventions  of  the  paragraph  requiring  that  all 
the  mail  steamers  must  be  built  in  German  yards ;  also  the  inser* 
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tion  in  the  Navy  Act  that  all  the  new  warships  voted  for  the 
Imperial  Navy  were  to  be  built  at  home.  Further,  the  orders  for 
ships  are  given  over  a  number  of  years,  so  that  ship-builders  are 
in  a  position  to  look  forward  to  an  assured  future. 

It  is  declared  that  German  trade  and  shipping  has  considerably 
benefited  since  1885  by  the  subsidies.  The  following  statistics  go 
to  prove  this  assertion  :  — 

Germany’s  Imports  in  Million  Marks. 


IM  1885. 

In  1898. 

Increase. 

From  Asia  were . 

....  30-4  . 

.340  .... 

..  1,000  per  cent. 

,,  Australia  . 

....  9-2  . 

Exports. 

88-3  .... 

..  860 

In  1885. 

Ik  1898. 

Increase. 

To  Asia  were  . 

....  .34  . 

170  .... 

...  400  per  cent.. 

,,  Australia  . 

....  7-9  . 

34-7  .... 

..  340  „ 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  cited  above,  confirms  the 
prosperity  of  German  shipping,  whilst  it  does  not  recommend  the 
giving  of  shipping  subsidies  in  England,  although  it  is  admitted 
that :  — 

“  the  granting  of  shipping  subsidies  by  foreign  Governments  has  favoured  the 
development  of  competition  against  British  ship-owners  and  trade,  upon 
the  principal  routes  of  ocean  communication.” 

At  the  same  time  it  is  pointed  out  that :  — 

“  Subsidies  are  the  minor  factor,  and  commercial  skill  and  industry  the 
major  factors  of  the  recent  development  of  the  shipping  and  trade  of 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  notably  of  Germany,  where,  for  example, 
the  granting  of  through  bills  of  lading  via  the  State  Railways  has  had 
an  important  effect.  In  some  other  countries  subsidies  have  led  to  no 
satisfactory  results.” 

The  private  lines  of  steamers  in  Germany  have  been  as  active  as 
the  subsidised  ones.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Deutsch-Amerikanische  Petroleum  Gesellschaft,  the  Deutsch 
Australische  Dampfschifff ahrts  Gesellschaft,  the  Deutsche  Levante 
Linie,  the  Woermann  Line,  the  Hamburg-Sudamerikanische 
Dampfschifif ahrts  Gesellschaft,  and  Kosmos — all  of  Hamburg; 
the  Neptnn,  the  Hansa  (which  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  East 
Indies,  and  was  later  absorbed  into  the  Hamburg-America  Line), 
the  Argo,  the  Triton,  the  Visurgis,  the  Bickmers,  etc. — all  of 
Bremen. 

Of  great  significance  for  German  shipping  in  China  was  the 
taking  over  by  the  Norddeutscher-Lloyd,  of  the  Scottish  Oriental 
Co.,  and  Holt’s  East  India  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  which 
had  the  East  Asiatic  Coast  Service.  Both  of  these  lines  had  the 
chief  coast  trade  from  Bangkok  to  Hongkong,  and  even  further 
north.  The  Norddeutscher-Lloyd  has  now  put  on  new  ships  and 
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founded  new  branch  lines  connected  with  the  big  mail  boats.  The 
English  flag  was  formerly  vastly  predominant  in  the  south  and 
east  portions  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  held  supremacy  over  the 
whole  coast  traffic  from  Singapore  to  Shanghai  and  Tientsin. 
Since  1899,  however,  the  picture  has  changed,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  official  statistics;  and  the  Flottenverein  Annual  for  1902 
(which,  by  the  way,  will  not  appear  in  1903)  hopes  that  now : 

"with  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  it  will  be  possible  to  break  down  the 
exclusive  supremacy  of  Singapore.” 

By  the  enterprise  of  the  Hamburg- America  Line,  Germany  has 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  East  Chinese  Sea,  having  started  a 
new  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Shanghai,  and  founded  settle¬ 
ments  at  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.  Great  hopes  are  entertained 
in  German  shipping  circles  about  the  future  of  this  line, 
because  the  Germans  now  own  the  ships  that  ply  from 
Shanghai  northwards  as  far  as  Wladiwostock,  and  south¬ 
wards  to  Bangkok  and  Singapore.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that 
great  advantages  will  accrue  to  German  shipping  in  Chinese 
waters  through  the  Shan-tung  Railway,  which  is  intended  to  open 
up  communication  with  the  rich  coal  mines  in  Shan-tung. 
Amongst  the  dreams  for  the  future  is  the  possibility  of  founding 
lines  of  coal  steamers  from  Shan-tung  to  Chinese  and  Nether- 
Indian  ports,  as  far  as  Saigon,  capable  of  competing  with  the 
supply  of  Indian  coal.  In  any  case  it  is  believed  in  Germany  that 
the  Shan-tung  coal  will  oust  from  the  market  the  coal  of  Japan 
and  the  Wollongong  coal  from  Australia.  As  such  hopes  arc 
entertained  in  Germany,  and  as  it  is  declared  in  that  country 
that  the  tonnage  of  German  merchant  vessels  engaged  in  Chinese 
waters  amounts  to  56,000  tons,  the  special  interest  now  directed 
by  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  to  China  can  be  easily  accounted  for. 

In  discussing  Germany’s  prospects  in  China  one  must  not  leave 
out  the  political  factor.  I  think  this  factor  is  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  Foreign  Offices  in  Downing  Street  and  the  Wilhelm 
Strasse;  but  the  general  public  in  Germany,  whose  head  has 
become  somewhat  swollen  of  late  years,  has  not  yet  quite  grasped 
the  situation.  Herr  von  Brandt,  and  other  German  politicians, 
who  know  something  about  the  Chinese  question,  have  repeatedly 
affirmed  that  Germany  can,  in  the  long  run,  if  alone,  effect  nothing 
in  China,  as  she  has  not  the  strength  to  do  so;  and  that  her  only 
chance  of  obtaining  commercial  success  in  that  part  of  the  world 
is  by  not  only  keeping  on  good  terms  with  England,  but  by  main¬ 
taining  the  very  best  relations  with  us.  In  plain  English,  without 
the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  in  China,  Germany’s  commercial 
prospects  are  not  very  brilliant;  whilst  if  the  two  Powers  co¬ 
operate,  they  may  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  each  other.  It  is 
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obvious,  however,  that  whilst  it  may  be  to  our  advantage  also  to 
have  the  co-operation  there  of  a  Power  like  Germany,  the  latter 
Power  derives  the  greater  benefit. 

Concerning  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  traffic  the  Germans, 
though  they  may  be  satisfied,  cannot  say  they  have  the  pull  over 
us.  If  they  reap  special  advantages  from  the  passenger  traffic, 
British  ship-owners  undoubtedly  furnish  almost  all  the  merchant 
vessels.  Germany  is  energetic  and  enterprising,  as  well  as 
successful;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unmistakable 
tendency  amongst  certain  Teuton  writers  to  exaggerate  a  little 
occasionally.  For  example,  a  writer  in  the  Flottenverein  Annual 
naively  attributes  the  all  but  exclusiveness  of  the  British  flag  on 
ships  ^tween  Canada  and  Europe  to — “  Canada’s  peculiar  Customs 
policy,  which  affords  British  goods  a  very  considerably  reduced 
tariff.  ...  in  addition  to  which  some  lines  receive  from  the 
Canadian  Government  tolerably  large  subsidies,  amounting,  in 
the  case  of  the  Beaver  Line,  to  £735 ;  of  the  Manchester  Lines  to 
£315;  and  of  the  Head  and  Donaldson  Lines  to  £157  lOs.  for  every 
voyage.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Mercantile  Marine  can 
boast  that  two  German  companies  head  the  list  of  owners  of  over 
100,000  gross  tons  of  shipping,  being  thereby  the  largest  steamship 
owners  in  the  world.  These  are  the  Hamburg- America  Line,  with 
661,355  register  tons,  and  the  Norddeutscher-Lloyd,  with  631,898 
register  tons;  and  that  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  77.,  which  was 
launched  on  August  12th,  1902,  is,  with  its  20,000  gross  tons  and 
speed  of  23J  knots  per  hour,  the  largest  ocean  steamer  afloat, 
exceeding  the  Oceanic  of  the  White  Star  Line  by  2,726  tons,  and 
2\  knots  in  speed;  and,  further,  that  the  Deutschland,  of  the 
Hamburg- America  Line,  and  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  of  the  Norddeutscher-Lloyd,  make  up  with 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  77.  four  out  of  five  of  the  largest  ocean 
steamers  afloat — these  three  having  a  speed  of  23^,  23  and  22| 
knots  respectively.  From  whatever  point  of  view  the  German 
Mercantile  Marine  is  regarded,  it  is  an  achievement  to  have 
brought  it  to  its  present  state  of  development  of  which  every 
German  may  be  proud. 

Whereas  a  certain  number  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
German  Mercantile  Marine  practically  receive  their  preparatory 
training  for  the  Imperial  Navy  in  the  former  Service,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  seamen  return  to  it  on  completing  their  service  to 
the  State.  The  Imperial  Navy  regards  the  Merchant  Service  as  an 
indispensable  reserve  force  for  the  war  Navy;  and  it  is  a  common 
boast  in  nautical  circles  in  Germany  that  the  Empire  has  4,300 
men  in  the  Merchant  Service  who  have  done  their  three  years’ 
service  in  the  Imperial  Navy,  so  that,  besides  the  ordinary  channels 
from  which  the  country  can  recruit,  there  will  never  be  a  lack 
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of  well-trained  and  reliable  personnel  of  a  mature  type.  Just  as 
the  aim  has  been  to  build  ships  of  all  kinds  for  German  use — men- 
of-war  and  merchantmen — in  German  yards,  so  do  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  want  to  man  their  merchantmen,  as  well  as  their 
men-of-war,  with  German  seamen.  In  order  to  fully  understand 
this,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  Germans  are  obliged  to  serve 
either  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  Those  who  are  by  profession  seamen, 
or  who  can  be  classed  according  to  their  domicile  or  profession 
amongst  the  seafaring  population,  are  obliged  to  serve  as  seamen 
in  the  Navy,  and  all  landsmen  are  taken  who  express  a  desire  to 
serve  with  the  Imperial  Navy.^  The  term  of  active  service  reaches 
from  the  age  of  20  to  39,  though  every  German  is  liable  to  serve 
from  17  to  45.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
seamen  in  the  Imperial  Navy  are  landsmen;  that  is,  they  do  not 
live  on  or  near  the  sea.  The  time  of  service  is  divided  as  follows : 
Three  years’  active  service  (for  landsmen  at  least  four),  and  four 
years  in  the  reserve  (when  the  men  can  already  join  other  profes¬ 
sions)— it  is  seven  years  combined.  If  a  man  serves  three  years 
with  the  colours  he  serves  four  with  the  reserve,  and  if  four 
with  the  colours,  then  three  with  the  reserve;  five  years  in  the 
1st  Levy  of  the  Seewehr  (corresponding  to  the  Landwehr  of  the 
Army)?  the  remainder  of  the  time  up  to  39  years  of  age  in  the 
2nd  Levy  of  the  Seewehr.  Men  may  also  join  as  one-year  Volun¬ 
teers;  in  their  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  four-year  landsmen, 
the  years  are  divided  differently.  The  Landsturm,  which  need 
not  be  analysed  in  this  place,  as  it  is  rather  complicated,  is  also 
divided  into  two  levies.  The  above  system  differs  from  our 
English  long-service  system.  The  view  prevailing  in  England  is 
that  after  three  years’  service  in  the  Royal  Navy,  the  men  would 
for  the  most  part  be  unwilling  to  go  to  sea  again  in  the  Merchant 
Service,  because,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  lines  belonging 
to  this  Service,  notably  the  Cunard  Line,  they  are  not  so  well- 
cared-for  in  regard  to  food  as  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Moreover, 
besides  having  the  long  service  system,  we  train  our  men  direct 
for  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  sea  appears  now  to  have  such  great  attractions  for  Germans, 
that  neither  the  Imperial  Navy  nor  the  Merchant  Service  has  any 
difficulty  in  finding  officers  or  men.  More  applications  than  are 
needed  come  in  from  central  and  south  Germany.  This  being  the 
case,  the  German  Navy  League  affects  to  find  pleasure  in  announce- 
ing  for  the  edification  of  the  German  voter  that  the  British  Navy, 
which  in  time  of  peace  numbers  118,000  men,  should  have  a 
reserve  of  another  100,000  to  fall  back  upon,  but  that  there  are 

(1)  Art.  53,  par.  4,  of  the  Conatitiition  of  the  (fernmn  Kmpire  runs; — “The 
whole  sea-faring  population  of  the  Empire,  including  engineers  and  shipwrights,  are 
excused  service  in  the  Army,  but  it  is  obligatory  on  them  to  serve  in  the  Navy,” 
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only  35,000;  and  so  we  are  said  to  lack  an  indispensable  65,000 
men!  As  against  these  figures,  the  League  claims  that  the 
German  Imperial  Navy  consisted  in  1901  of  29,800  men — all  told. 

In  order  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  Germany  of  obtaining 
candidates  for  the  seafaring  profession,  with  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  education,  some  scheme  had  to  be  thought  out  for  putting 
boys  on  board  a  sailing  ship,  in  order  to  train  them  to  be  seamen. 
Sailing  ships  over  here  were  being  fast  replaced  by  steamers; 
and,  as  the  seafaring  population  were  finding  more  remunerative 
employment  in  the  seaside  resorts  than  on  board  ship,  it  was 
difficult  both  for  ship-owners  to  find  seamen,  and  for  boys  to 
obtain  a  situation  on  board  a  sailing  vessel  as  ship’s  boy.  The 
Norddeutscher-Lloyd  finally  took  the  matter  in  hand.  Informa¬ 
tion  was  collected  in  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  finally 
the  company  purchased  a  barque  of  2,395  register  tons,  a  four- 
master,  called  the  Albert  Rickmers,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
interest  taken  in  the  movement  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg, 
was  re-christened  under  the  name  of  his  daughter,  the  Herzogin 
Sophie  Charlotte.  The  vessel  started  on  her  first  voyage  in  April, 
1900,  for  a  three  years’  cruise,  for  Japan  vid  Philadelphia,  with 
forty  cadets  on  board,  returning  vid  San  Francisco;  she  took  in 
forty-four  more  cadets  on  her  return,  and  left  for  Australia  in 
1901  vid  the  Cape.  As  it  was  found  that  not  more  than  from  sixty 
to  eighty  cadets  could  be  conveniently  taken,  the  company  pur¬ 
chased  a  second  barque  of  4,400  tons,  which  received  the  name  of 
another  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg’s  daughters,  Herzogin  Cecilie, 
and  started  last  June  on  another  journey  with  the  forty  cadets  of 
the  first  year,  and  half  of  the  new  third-year  boys,  the  Herzogin 
Sophie  Charlotte  taking  the  forty-four  of  the  second  year,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  third  year.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the 
first  section  of  forty  will  have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to 
allow  of  their  being  taken  on  board  one  of  the  Lloyd  steamers  as 
non-commissioned  officers.  After  that  they  will  spend  three  or 
four  years  at  the  Naval  School  at  Bremen.  Those  that  then 
obtain  their  certificate  can  be  taken  as  fourth  officers  on  board 
one  of  the  Lloyd  steamers,  or  may  join  another  company.  After 
passing  two  years  as  such  on  a  Transatlantic  steamer,  they  should 
go  to  the  Naval  ScFool  at  Bremen  for  four  or  five  months,  to 
obtain  their  captain’s  certificate;  and  after  serving  as  officer  for 
from  12 — 14  years,  a  man  may  expect  to  become  a  captain.  By 
this  time  he  is  definitely  provided  for,  because  when  on  active 
service  his  salary  is  good,  and  he  is  sure  to  be  looked  after  in 
illness  and  old  age  by  the  company,  and  to  receive  a  pension  from 
it. 

The  object  of  the  Lloyd  was  to  train  officers  for  its  own  company, 
but  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg  founded,  also  in  1900,  the 
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Deutscher  SchulschifE  Verein  (German  Training  Ship  Association) 
for  the  Merchant  Service  generally.  The  intention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  to  train  ship’s  hoys,  but  under  certain  circumstances  it  was 
intended  that  cadets  could  be  taken  also.  A  number  of  leading 
men  interested  in  nautical  matters  joined  the  Association  in  an 
official  or  unofficial  capacity.  The  Kaiser  is  its  honorary  president. 
Amongst  the  names  closely  associated  with  the  scheme  besides  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg  are  Herr  Ballin,  of  the  Hamburg- 
America  Line,  Herr  Leist,  of  the  Norddeutscher-Lloyd,  Com¬ 
mander  Arenhold,  Professor  Busley,  Herr  Guilleaume,  Professor 
Schilling.  Herr  Sholto  Douglas  was  chairman  of  the  working 
committee  until  compelled  by  ill-health  to  retire.  The  Prince  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis  gave,  as  one  of  the  first  donations,  the  sum  of 
£6,000;  the  Kaiser  contributes  an  annual  subscription  of  £250  ; 
the  Imperial  Government  granted  a  vote  of  £150,000 ;  and  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Ltibeck,  and  the  chief  coast  towns  of  Prussia  and  Olden¬ 
burg  give  annual  subscriptions.  A  ship  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
£22,060,  which  received  the  name  Grossherzogin  Elisabeth,  after  a 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  She  was  launched 
on  March  7th,  1901.  The  boys  are  to  join  the  ship  in  March  of 
each  year.  For  three  weeks  she  will  remain  at  anchor  in  harbour, 
and  will  then  cruise  about  the  North  Sea  or  Baltic  during  the 
summer  months.  In  September  she  is  to  make  a  long  cruise  to 
some  trans-oceanic  port,  returning  home  in  March  of  the  following 
year.  Boys  between  14^  and  16  are  taken.  They  must  have 
reached  the  upper  class  of  a  national  school  or  a  corresponding 
class  in  a  communal  school,  a  Deal-school  or  a  Deal-gymnasium, 
or  of  a  private  school;  and  have  obtained  the  usual  certificates  as 
to  character  and  health  and  height.  The  training  lasts  about  a 
year,  whereupon  they  receive  a  certificate,  and  are  qualified  to  be 
seamen  in  the  Merchant  Service.  Those  displaying  special  talent 
may  obtain  higher  training  for  two  years  longer.  In  the  first  case 
the  boys  pay  £12  10s.  for  all  expenses,  and  £6  for  their  uniform; 
in  the  second  case  £30  a  year  for  all  expenses.  It  has  been 
decided  for  the  present  to  take  no  more  cadets  but  only  ship’s  boys. 
The  school  instruction  of  the  boys  consists  of  Arithmetic,  German, 
English,  Geography  and  History — one  hour  a  week  being  devoted 
by  each  class  to  each  of  these  subjects.  The  ship’s  officers,  the 
doctor,  the  paymaster,  and  the  mates  give  the  instruction.  The 
Grossherzogin  Elisabeth  started  on  her  first  voyage  in  May,  1901, 
with  31  cadets  and  119  ship’s  boys  on  board,  and  returned  the  end 
of  November  last.  The  committee  of  the  Association  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  first  experiment. 
They  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  kind  and  courteous 
treatment  the  vessel  met  with  at  Port  Doyal,  Jamaica,  and  at 
Devonport.  The  foundation  of  training  ships  for  the  German 
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Merchant  Service  is  held  in  Germany  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  innovations  introduced  in  the  country  in  recent  years. 
The  experience  hitherto  made  has  fully  justified  the  utility  of 
the  scheme;  and,  as  the  Merchant  Service  as  a  whole  is  taking 
considerable  interest  in  it,  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
number  of  these  training  ships  will  increase. 

The  feeling  of  the  men  and  their  general  handling  on  board 
ship  appears  to  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Certainly  the  seamen 
on  board  the  big  ocean  liners  have  nothing  to  complain  of;  and 
the  fact  that  confidence  is  placed  in  the  belief  above  referred  to, 
that  over  forty  thousand  men  of  the  Imperial  Navy  are  being  kept 
in  reserve  by  the  Merchant  Marine  for  the  service,  should  there 
be  need  of  them,  in  time  of  war,  permits  the  conclusion  that  in 
regard  to  food  and  comforts  there  is  little  cause  for  grave 
complaint.  The  Imperial  Diet  passed  last  summer  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  for  seamen  (Neue  Deutsche  Seemannsordnung),  which 
received  the  Kaiser’s  signature  on  June  2nd.  They  enjoin  amongst 
other  things  what  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  in  England 
prescribe  about  the  sailors’  “  legal  whack.”  We  know  that  there 
is  cause  amongst  our  men  to  look  upon  the  authors  of  these  Board 
of  Trade  regulations  as  scientists  who  have  succeeded  in  compre¬ 
hending  the  amount  of  food  which  is  just  enough  to  keep  a  man 
alive  and  no  more;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  either  the 
Teuton  seaman  does  not  want  quite  so  much  as  his  British  confrere 
or  that  a  little  more  attention  is  paid  to  these  wants  by  German 
ship-owners.  The  town  of  Hamburg  has  a  special  list  of  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  feeding  of  the  crews  on  Hamburg  ships,  and  the  law 
of  1902  refers  to  the  regulations  of  other  seaport  towns  on  this 
head.  The  big  lines  have  their  own  regulations,  and  in  general 
they  contain  advantages  over  those  of  the  smaller  and  of  the 
private  lines — e.g.,  the  Hamburg -America  Line  provides  claret  for 
its  stokers.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  food  and  treatment  of  the 
seamen  in  the  German  Merchant  Service  is  no  worse  than  it  is  in 
the  Imperial  Navy ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  good.  German  seamen  who 
have  served  on  British  merchantmen  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often 
say  that  they  are  better  taken  care  of  on  German  than  on  British 
vessels,  because  the  regulations  as  to  food  are  carried  out  more 
carefully  on  German  vessels,  and  the  cooking  is  better.  This 
evidence  must,  however,  in  fairness,  be  taken  a  little  cum  grano 
salis,  because  something  must  be  put  down  to  the  differences  in 
national  tastes  and  habits.  The  same  holds  good  about  the 
evidence  supplied  by  British  seamen  serving  on  board  German 
vessels. 


J.  L.  Bashford. 
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Lord  Selborne’s  new  scheme  of  reform  affecting  the  'personnel 
of  the  British  Fleet,  is  aimed  to  promote  “  community  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  lifelong  community  of  sentiment  ”  among  officers  of 
the  three  most  important  branches,  those  connected  with  the 
actual  fighting  of  the  ships,  and,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  it  raises, 
to  use  a  sea  term,  the  gangway  by  which  the  sons  of  poor  parents 
have  been  able  to  embark  on  careers  as  commissioned  engineer 
officers  of  the  King.  Hitherto  the  engineers  of  the  Fleet  have 
been  drawn  from  almost  every  section  of  society;  many  of  them 
are  the  sons  of  working  men.  In  the  ward-rooms  of  men-of-war 
the  former  shipwright  apprentice,  the  son  of  the  small  tradesman, 
and  the  mechanically  inclined  offspring  of  families  with  no 
sea  associations  and  small  means  have  become  the  colleagues  of 
officers  of  the  executive  line — nominated  for  the  Britannia  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  an  officer  of  high  rank — the 
scions  of  titled  houses,  descendants  of  old  county  families, 
children  of  the  parsonage,  or  sons  of  the  professional  man. 
Ability  and  good  character  have  been  the  only  passports  to  the 
sword  and  cocked  hat  of  an  engineer  officer,  and  lowly  birth 
never  barred  any  man  from  receiving  the  King’s  commission 
in  this  department.  For  years  past  a  section  of  these  officers 
have  been  complaining  of  their  lot,  of  the  fate  which  deprives 
them  of  executive  authority  in  their  own  department,  and  hedges 
them  in  in  other  directions.  Compromise  was  attempted,  but 
without  success.  Now  Lord  Selborne  has  met  all  complaints  by 
sweeping  away  the  whole  system  by  which  these  officers  entered 
the  Service.^ 

In  future,  every  officer  of  the  Fleet,  he  his  duties  executive  or 
engineering,  or  he  he  a  Royal  Marine,  will  be  an  engineer.  In 
the  words  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  policy  of  the 
Board,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  is  that  there  shall  be  “  one 
system  of  supply,  one  system  of  entry,  one  system  of  training.” 
The  system  of  supply  will  rest  on  the  nomination  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  flag-officer,  or  a  captain  on  promotion; 
the  system  of  entry  will  be  by  means  of  a  simple  examination, 
in  which  limited  competition  will  operate,  except  in  the  case 

(1)  Existing  engineer  officers — the  line  will  be  allowed  to  die  out — obtain 
increased  pay  and  combination  titles  (engineer-lieutenant,  engineer-commauder, 
engineer-captain,  and  engineer-rear-admiral),  but  they  will  not  be  entrusted  with 
executive  control  and  their  uniform  will  not  be  altered. 
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of  children  of  officers  or  Government  officials  and  Colonial  can¬ 
didates  ;  and  the  system  of  training  will  cost  parents  from  £1,000 
to  £1,200,  until  the  young  officer’s  pay  suffices  for  his  needs,^ 
In  future  every  cadet,  from  12  or  13  to  19  or  20  years  of  age, 
will  undergo  an  identical  seven  years’  training,  before  he 
specialises  for  his  executive,  engineering,  or  marine  duties,  and 
this  system  of  training  will  he  so  expensive  that  all  cadets  will 
necessarily  be  drawn  from  moneyed  homes,  unless  they  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  redueed  fees  accorded  to  naval  and  military  officers 
and  Government  officials.  The  front  door  of  the  Navy  is  thus 
closed  to  the  poor  man’s  son,  and  the  sea  Service  falls  into  line 
with  the  Army.  In  this  respect  the  scheme  is  aristocratic  in  its 
tendencies.  It  will  correspond  to  the  Army  in  another  respect. 
As  every  raw  recruit  ashore  has  a  prospect,  dim,  if  you  will,  of 
becoming  quartermaster  or  riding-master,  so  every  seaman  and 
engine-room  rating  will  have  a  chance  of  promotion  to  lieutenant, 
and  of  filling  one  of  sixty  appointments  which  have  been  set  aside 
for  “  rankers.” 

Assuredly  a  revolution  in  the  methods  of  training  cadets  and 
boys  was  necessary.  The  old  Navy  of  sails  and  yards  has 
passed  away,  and  in  its  place  a  new  Navy  has  been  created,  a 
highly  developed  fighting  machine,  crammed  with  mechanical 
devices.  To  the  construction  of  the  modern  man-of-war  every 
branch  of  science  has  contributed,  and  is  contributing  still,  for 
each  new  ship  differs  from,  and  presumably  is  an  improvement 
upon,  its  predecessors.  In  no  factory,  workshop,  or  even  laboratory 
ashore  are  marshalled  as  many  steam,  electrical,  hydraulic,  and 
pneumatic  appliances  as  are  to  be  found  in  a  modern  battleship 
or  cruiser,  and  the  blot  on  the  spectacle  presented  by  this 
wonderful  change  from  the  manual  to  the  mechanical  has  been 
that  the  officers  and  the  men  have  been  still  trained  as  though  no 
such  revolution  had  taken  place.  As  Lor'd  Selborne  has  pointed 
out :  — 

“In  the  (dd  days  it  sufficed  if  a  naval  officer  were  a  seaman.  Now,  he 
must  be  a  seaman,  a  gunner,  a  soldier,  an  engineer,  and  a  man  of  science 
as  well.  It  is  not  only  that  machinery  driven  by  electric,  hydraulic,  or 
steam  power  is  every  year  becoming  more  complicated  in  character  and 
multiplying  in  form,  and  that,  therefore,  a  more  extensive  education  in 
applied  science  is  necessary  for  specialised  officers;  but  in  various  ways 
the  need  for  a  more  general  scientific  training  has  become  apparent.” 

At  present  the  system  of  training  differs  for  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  officers :  — 

(1)  The  executive  officers,  from  whom  the  captains  of  ships 

(1)  In  the  United  States  Navy  each  cadet  receives  from  the  State  £120  a  year,  out 
of  which  he  pay's  all  his  expenses,  and  from  the  date  of  his  entry  he  costs  his  parents 
nothing. 
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and  the  admirals  of  squadrons  and  fleets  are  drawn,  join  the 
Britannia  at  14^  to  15^-  years  of  age,  and  gain  little  knowledge 
of  mechanics  unless  they  specialise  afterwards  in  gunnery  or 
torpedo  work,  in  which  case  they  will  possess,  at  least,  more 
than  their  “  salt-horse  ”  comrades. 

(2)  The  engineer  officers,  who  go  to  the  Engineering  College 
at  Keyham  at  from  14^  to  16^  years  of  age,  have  no  training  in 
handling  men,  in  navigation,  or  in  anything  outside  the  engine- 
room. 

(3)  The  Royal  Marine  officers,  who  are  entered  at  16  to  19 
years  of  age,  as  soldiers,  and  are  trained  as  soldiers,  go  to  sea 
to  find  that  they  are  out  of  their  element,  and  that  they  have, 
consequently,  too  little  to  occupy  their  time. 

Between  officers  trained  in  such  different  schools  there  can  be 
no  real,  deep-seated  community  of  interest.  Executive  officers 
are  no  good  in  the  engine-room,  engineers  are  useless  as  watch- 
keepers  and  at  the  guns,  and  marine  officers  are  almost  equally 
out  of  their  hearings  amid  the  whirring  of  the  machinery  down 
below,  and  on  the  bridge  with  the  lieutenant  above,  because  they 
have  no  acquaintance  with  mechanics  or  seamanship.  Under 
no  circumstances  has  an  interchange  of  duties  been  possible 
between  officers  in  these  three  classes,  and  the  greater  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  material  of  the  Fleet  the  broader  has  become  the 
chasm  separating  the  three  great  departments  of  the  ship  of  war. 

The  necessity  which  called  for  the  scheme  of  reform  has  been 
admitted  on  all  hands,  revolutionary  as  the  proposals  are.  Lord 
Selborne  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
strongest  Boards  of  Admiralty  for  many  years,  and  it  is  now  his 
good  fortune  to  have  the  counsel  and  active  aid  of  his  predecessor 
at  Whitehall,  Lord  Goschen,  in  the  elaboration  of  his  proposals.^ 
This  is  an  illustration,  were  one  needed,  of  the  absence  of  jealousy 
between  successive  holders  of  the  same  office  of  State  in  this 
country,  and  the  happy  result  is  that  the  nation  has  the  advantage 
of  Lord  Goschen’s  long  experience  of  the  Fleet,  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  matters,  his  well-tutored  political  sagacity,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  administrative  and  financial  detail.  Lord 
Goschen  tried  his  hand  at  reform  in  1897,  when  he  was  at 
Whitehall.  The  idea  was  that  the  Britannia  should  be  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  professional  coping-stone 
to  the  general  education  received  by  cadets  previously  at  the 
great  public  schools.  Concurrently  it  was  decided  to  raise  the 
age  of  entry  from  13  or  14  years  to  a  maximum  of  15^  years, 
and  to  shorten  the  course  from  two  years  to  fifteen  months,  thus 

(1)  Lord  Goschen  has  explained  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
scheme,  but  he  is  chairman  of  a  committee  which  is  working  out  problems  in 
details  which  it  has  created. 
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passing  into  the  Fleet  an  increased  number  of  young  officers. 

The  change  has  only  imperfectly  realised  the  hopes  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  and,  consequently,  it  has  been  decided  to  coquet  j 

no  longer  with  the  public  schools,  hut  to  take  the  future  officers  I 

of  the  Navy — executive.  Royal  Marine,  and  engineer — when  they 
leave  the  private  school  at  12  or  13,  and  mould  them  in  the  new  i 
Naval  Collegre  at  Dartmouth,  and  at  a  new  establishment  at  Cowes, 
giving  them  a  utilitarian  general  education,  while  at  the  same 
time  perfecting  their  purely  professional  training.  After  four 
years  at  the  college,  which  will  become  one  of  the  largest  public 
schools,  the  cadet  will  go  for  three  years  to  sea.  At  Dartmouth  | 
studies  will  include  “  elementary  instruction  in  physics  and 
marine  engineering,  with  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery  there¬ 
with.”  The  objects  of  this  course,  it  is  announced,  will  be  to 
give  them  a  good  grounding  in  the  subjects  necessary  to  their 
profession,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  general  education  as  will  [ 
enable  them  to  grasp  the  theory  of  their  future  subjects  of  study,  ’ 
whichever  branch  they  may  eventually  join.  After  the  four 
years  at  Dartmouth,  the  cadets  will  have  finished  entirely  their 
general  education,  and  will  go  to  sea,  as  stated,  and  be  promoted 
to  midshipmen.  During  their  three  years  ct  sea  (reduced  to 
about  2^  years  in  the  case  of  officers  smart  at  their  examinations), 
they  will  carry  a  step  forward  their  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
marine  engineering,  and  other  applied  sciences,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  the  present  cadets,  they  will  study  (under  officers  of  the  ships, 
from  which  the  schoolmasters  are  to  be  banished)  navigation, 
seamanship,  pilotage,  gunnery,  torpedo  work,  and  in  every  way  lay 
a  sure  foundation  for  their  careers  afloat,  both  as  students  (they 
will  be  examined  annually)  and  as  practical  seagoing  sailors. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  midshipmen  will  undergo  final  tests 
as  to  their  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  they  will  become  acting 
sub-lieutenants  and  will  return  to  England  for  three  months’ 
study  at  Greenwich  and  a  further  six  months  at  Portsmouth,  after 
which  they  will  be  confirmed  in  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant.  Then 
their  careers  will  diverge,  some  becoming  executive  officers,  some 
engineers,  with  similar  combatant  titles  up  to  reai-admiral,  with 
more  pay  than  present  engineers  and  the  executive  curl  on  their 
sleeves  (the  symbol  of  executive  authority),^  and  others  joining 
the  Corps  of  Royal  Marines,  with  augmented  pay  and  a  large 
sphere  of  usefulness.  Lord  Selborne  has  announced :  — 

“As  far  as  possible  each  officer  will  be  allowed  to  choose  which  branch 

(1)  Engineer  officers  entered  under  the  new  conditions  will  be  known  as 
lieutenants  (E),  and  so  on,  just  as  torpedo,  gunnery,  and  navigating  officers 
are  known  as  lieutenants  (T),  (G),  and  (N),  but  with  the  distinction  that  even 
as  captun  and  rear-admiral  the  distinguishing  (E)  will  be  appended,  which  is 
not  done  in  the  case  of  the  existing  specialist  officers  mentioned. 
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he  will  join,  but  this  must  be  subject  to  the  proviso  that  all  branches  are 
satisfactorily  filled.  No  sub-lieutenant  will  be  compelled  to  join  a  branch 
for  which  he  did  not  enter  as  a  boy  when  applying  for  a  nomination,  hut 
in  giving  nominations  for  competition  for  entrance  to  the  Britannia,  pre¬ 
ference  will  (other  things  being  equal)  be  given  to  those  hoys  whoso 
parents  or  guardians  declare  for  them  that  they  will  he  ready  to  enter 
either  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Service.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  will 
thus  have  in  reserve  a  means  of  remedying  a  surplus  or  deficiency  in 
either  of  the  three  branches,  and  of  insuring  that  every  branch  receives 
a  due  proportion  of  the  most  capable  officers.” 

Like  all  things  human,  the  scheme  has  its  weak  points.  These 
may  be  eliminated  to  some  extent  by  the  committee  presided  over 
by  Lord  Goschen,  which  is  considering  the  details;  and  in  any 
case,  proposals  so  statesmanlike  in  principle  deserve  loyal 
co-operation,  and  probably  experience  will  assist  in  moulding 
their  application.  Though  the  first  examination  for  the  cadets 
entered  under  the  new  regime  will  be  held  in  July,  entries  under 
the  old  regulations  affecting  the  three  branches  will  continue  to 
be  made,  and  not  until  1911  or  1912  will  the  Navy  itself  begin  to 
be  affected  by  the  changes.  In  the  meantime  minor  alterations 
will  probably  he  made,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  com¬ 
plement  of  engineers  in  ships  of  the  Fleet  will  he  decreased,  by 
throwing  increased  responsibility  on  the  warrant  officers  of  this 
department,  whose  numbers  “  will  gradually  be  largely  in¬ 
creased  ” — a  line  of  policy  which  would  seem  desirable  on  economic 
and  other  grounds.  The  engineers  are  the  problem.  At  present 
large  numbers  of  officers  for  the  engineering  line  (though  not 
sufficient  for  the  Fleet’s  needs)  are  forthcoming,  because  the 
Service  offers  good  pay  and  advantages  to  classes  who,  as  a  rule, 
cannot  aspire  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Navy.  In  future 
all  the  officers  of  the  Fleet  will  be  of  the  same  social  status 
as  the  executive  officers  of  to-day.  Will  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  sub-lieutenants  be  willing  to  abandon  voluntarily 
the  joys  of  executive  command  and  the  control  of  ships  and 
squadrons  for  the  engine-room  career  which  can  offer  no  higher 
rank  than  rear-admiral  (E)?  The  distribution  at  the  end  of 
the  preliminary  training  will  rest  with  the  Admiralty,  and 
their  task,  it  would  seem,  will  be  most  difficult,  because  there 
I  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  the  sons  of  titled  houses 

i  and  of  substantial  county  families  have  a  prejudice  against 

engine-room  duties,  which  are  necessarily  dirty  and  lack  those 
j  ceremonial  attractions  which  are  as  pearls  above  price,  and  for 

!  the  absence  of  which  no  amount  of  pay  will  compensate.  Lord 

i  Selborne  has  shut  the  door  on  future  engineer  officers.  When 

:  the  sub-lieutenant  enters  Keyham  College,  the  ladder  to  the 

admiral’s  bridge,  or  even  to  the  fore  bridge  of  the  captain  com¬ 
manding  a  ship,  will  be  closed  to  him,  for  it  is  stated  that  “  it 
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is  proposed  to  make  llie  division  into  the  various  branches  definite 
and  final.”  It  may  be  that  some  future  Board  of  Admiralty  will 
find  salvation  for  the  scheme,  should  any  difficulty  arise,  by 
recalling  this  decision,  and  will  leave  the  door  open,  if  only  a 
little  way,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reward  a  specially  deserving 
officer  in  the  engineering  branch,  by  transfer  to  the  executive 
list.  It  would  ^  a  thousand  pities  to  condemn  a  Nelson  to 
remain  hidden  beneath  the  armoured  deck.' 

Another  point  in  the  scheme  which  will  probably  be  criticised 
is  the  decision  to  make  the  Britannia  course,  that  is  the  pre¬ 
liminary  training  ashore,  last  a  period  of  four  years.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  towards  the  end  of  the  college  course 
the  cadets  will  be  introduced  to  sea  conditions  by  cruises 
in  the  cruiser  Isis,  or  other  tenders  to  the  College.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  sooner  the  young  officers  get  to  sea,  and  the  longer  they 
stay  there,  the  sooner  their  characters  will  develop,  and  in 
the  Navy  character  is  of  more  importance  than  much  “X 
chasing.”  Lord  Selborne  and  his  colleagues  have  done  well 
in  deciding  to  catch  the  officers  of  the  Fleet  when  young, 
when  their  habits  and  minds  are  capable  of  being  moulded. 
A  good  officer  is  born  and  not  made,  but  the  system  of  training 
can  do  much  to  assist  natural  capabilities,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  decision  to  revert  to  the  old  practice  of  entering 
lads  at  an  early  age  is  so  admirable.  But  if  full  advantage  is 
to  be  gained  from  this  reform,  they  should  begin  their  actual 
careers  afloat  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  it  is  on  board  men-of- 
war  that  they  will  come  into  contact  with  naval  life  as  it  is 
lived  from  day  to  day,  and  become  self-reliant,  resourceful,  and  all 
that  goes  to  the  up-building  of  the  distinctive  naval  character. 

Several  other  features  of  the  scheme  commend  it.  The  officers 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  after  they  have  gone  through  the  common 
college  and  sea  training,  will  have  a  larger  sphere  of  activity 
on  board  ship.  Probably  the  Admiralty  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  volunteers  for  this  amphibious  service,  now  that  its 
future  close  alliance  with  the  Navy  and  its  eventual  divorce  from 
the  Army  is  foreshadowed.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  this 
historic  corps,  with  its  splendid  traditions,  to  have  two  indifferent 
masters.  Trained  exclusively  as  soldiers,  and  spending  a  large 
part  of  their  lives  in  enforced  comparative  idleness  on  board 
ship,  the  officers  have  been  smiled  on  by  neither  Whitehall  nor  the 
Horse  Guards;  in  fact,  they  have  fallen  between  two  stools,  the 
Army  urging  that  they  are  too  much  of  sailors  for  responsible 
positions  ashore,  and  the  Navy  that  they  are  too  much  of  soldiers 
to  be  of  much  service  afloat. 

(1)  Ixtrd  Selborne  has  since  explained  that  the  intention  is  “  to  leave  future 
Boards  unfettered  to  act  in  this  matter  for  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  Service." 
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Apart  from  the  decision  to  fill  sixty  appointments  by  warrant 
officers — boatswains,  carpenters,  gunners,  and  artificer-engineers 
—promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  the  concession  of  increased 
pension  to  chief  petty  officers,  and  the  decision  to  give  better 
pay  to  the  signal  staff,  the  Admiralty  scheme  as  it  affects  the 
lower  deck  is  still  largely  in  the  clouds,  but  it  is  recognised  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  officers,  important  changes  are  necessary.^ 
The  old  sailing  ships,  in  which  lads  completed  their  course  before 
being  passed  into  the  Fleet,  were  banished  many  months  ago. 
This  step  was  hotly  opposed  by  the  old  school,  those  who  hold  to 
the  traditions  of  the  middle  of  last  century,  while  still  attempting 
to  grasp  the  benefits  conferred  by  developments  which  have 
changed  the  whole  method  of  naval  warfare.  The  controversy 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  picturesque  vessels  which 
formed  the  Training  Squadron  is  at  an  end — it  has  been  decisively 
closed  by  the  Admiralty.  Now  the  final  step  must  be  taken. 

The  boys  who  enter  the  stationary  training-ships  at  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  Portland,  and  elsewhere,  are  still  compelled  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  study  of  a  branch  of  seamanship  which  has 
disappeared  from  the  active  Navy,  and  is  now  and  for  ever  after 
obsolete.  To  some  extent  this  is  also  true  of  the  lads  of  advanced 
years,  who  spend  a  short  period  in  one  of  the  sea-going  training- 
ships,  before  passing  into  a  squadron.  All  these  boys  are 
drafted  from  the  training-ships,  which  represent  the  old  regime, 
the  Navy  of  Nelson’s  day,  into  the  new  mechanical  Fleet,  in 
which  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  is  for  the  most  part 
useless,  and  even  an  encumbrance.  From  the  day  that  the 
budding  bluejacket  passes  up  the  gangway  of  a  battleship  or 
cruiser  to  begin  his  first  commission,  he  finds  that  much  of  the 
lore  he  has  acquired  during  his  time  of  probation  and  training 
has  no  bearing  on  his  new  life.  He  realises  that  it  belongs  to  a 
former  age.  Having  been  drilled  by  authority,  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  to  fit  him  to  be  a  sailor  of  Nelson’s  day,  he  has,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  begin  training  himself  to  be  an  efficient  fighting 
man  of  the  day  of  Admirals  Sir  John  Fisher,  Sir  Compton 
Domvile,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wilson.  He  is  at  sea  among  his  now 
surroundings,  metaphorically  as  well  as  literally,  a  member  of  the 
crew  who,  for  the  time,  is  of  little  use. 

Those  who  have  visited  one  of  the  naval  training-ships  will 
readily  understand  how  anomalous  is  the  environment  of  the 
lad  who  enlists  to  serve  afloat.  He  goes  off  in  a  boat  to  one  of 
the  old  “  three  deckers  ”  moored  in  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  or 
some  other  harbour.  He  passes  at  once  from  the  twentieth 
century  and  looks  round  on  interesting  reminders  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  earlier  times.  Here  he  sees  a  great  model 
(1)  A  committee  is  evolving  a  scheme  at  present. 
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of  a  square-rigged  ship,  round  which  he  and  his  companions  must  | 
stand  under  instruction  several  hours  every  day,  until  they  know 
the  names  of  all  the  sails  and  yards  and  masts.  He  will  notice 
other  models  of  ships  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  have  a 
place  in  the  modern  Navy.  Soon  he  will  understand  that  he  has 
to  give  up  a  large  part  of  each  day  to  working  on  a  monkey- 
topsail-yard,  to  studying  how  to  bend  and  reef  the  square  sails 
of  a  ship  he  will  never  come  across  in  his  whole  career,  if  he 
serves  until  he  is  fifty-five,  to  shift  and  send  up  and  down  masts 
and  yards,  to  make  and  take  in  plain  sail,  or  set  and  take  in 
studding  sails,  to  stay  masts  and  gammon  bowsprits,  and,  in  fact, 
go  through  the  whole  gamut  of  drills  which  belong  to  a  past  age. 
Throughout  his  time  on  the  training-ship  he  is  required  to  learn 
from  old  sailors  all  the  lore  of  an  art  which  is  lost,  has  ceased  to 
;  have  any  meaning,  and  has  been  banished  from  the  Navy.  He 

emerges  from  these  antiquated  surroundings  to  take  up  the  real 
work  of  his  life  on  board  a  modern  ship,  acquainted  for  the  most 
part  only  with  a  state  of  things  which  has  ceased  to  exist  for 
many  years.  He  finds  that  this  knowledge  is  not  only  useless 
to  him,  but  that  while  devoting  himself  to  a  dead  system,  he 
i  has  missed  the  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 

mechanical  mysteries  among  which  he  is  called  upon  to  live,  and 
which  he  is  required  to  control,  which  is  an  even  more  important 
matter. 

It  is  not  urged  that  all  the  present  instruction  in  the  training- 
ships  should  be  abandoned.  Lads  who  are  to  become  useful 
members  of  the  crew  of  a  modern  ship  should  still  be  able  to 
handle  anchors  and  cables  under  all  conditions,  to  rig  sheers  and 
derricks  for  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  to  steer  by  compass  or 
stars,  to  take  soundings  with  the  lead,  to  knot  and  splice,  to 
handle  boats  under  such  simple  sails  as  are  used,  to  sew  a  seam 
in  making  and  mending  boats’  sails  and  ships’  awnings,  and  to 
use  the  rifle;  but  these  are  branches  of  instruction  which  can  be 
preserved  without  continuing  to  muddle  the  lads’  brains  with  all 
the  complications  of  the  lost  art  of  seamanship.  In  a  mechanical 
home,  though  it  floats,  all  the  members  of  the  community,  in 
many  ships  the  male  population  of  a  small  town,  should  be 
mechanics  in  some  degree,  so  that  each  man  may  take  his  share  in 
working  all  the  appliances  with  some  amount  of  familiarity,  as 
the  call  of  duty  or  the  accident  of  the  moment  may  require.  In 
a  naval  action  there  will  be  many  accidents,  many  vacant  places, 
many  unaccustomed  duties,  many  opportunities  of  stepping  out 
from  the  rut  and  rendering  valuable  assistance  to  the  achieve- 
j  ment  of  the  great  end — victory.  It  may  be  the  adjustment  of 

I  a  screw  in  a  gun  mounting  or  torpedo  equipment,  the  easing  of 

.  a  bearing  in  an  auxiliary  engine — some  vessels  have  seventy  or 

I  eighty — or  even  rendering  “  first  aid  ”  to  the  injured. 
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The  bluejacket  is  already  known  as  “  the  handy  man.”  He 
well  merits  the  designation,  but  the  handier  he  is,  the  better  able 
to  turn  his  hand  to  anything,  the  nearer  will  he  approach  to  the 
perfection  of  usefulness  in  a  ship’s  crew.  Seamen  nowadays  are 
ahead  of  the  class  from  which  they  are  drawn  as  “  general  utility 
men.”  They  are  better  all-round  men  than  any  mechanics  or 
artisans  ashore,  and,  in  addition,  a  proportion  of  them  are 
specialists  in  the  gun  or  torpedo.  The  aim  of  the  authorities 
should  be  to  utilise  to  better  purpose  the  time  which  lads  on  the 
training-ships  now  devote  to  an  obsolete  form  of  seamanship. 
Ihis  is  the  mistake.  The  picturesque  models  of  sailing  vessels 
should  be  cast  out  of  the  training-ships,  or  at  least  relegated  to 
some  place  where  they  may  serve  merely  to  amuse  the  lads  in 
their  spare  time.  In  their  place  should  be  installed  models  of 
modern  machines,  so  that  the  boys  standing  round  these  may 
learn  from  a  qualified  instructor  those  rudiments  of  construction 
and  manipulation  of  which  they  will  stand  in  need  as  modern 
seamen  on  board  modern  ships.  Surely  this  would  be  more  pro¬ 
fitable  than  listening  to  old  seamen  explaining  the  mysteries,  it 
may  be  fascinating  mysteries,  of  an  art  which  can  have  no  bearing 
on  their  subsequent  careers.  A  few  artificers  should  also  instruct 
the  budding  bluejackets  in  the  effect  of  different  forces,  and  how 
they  are  exerted,  so  that  they  may  understand  the  action  of  steam 
on  the  many  engines  on  board,  how  hydraulic  pressure  is  exerted 
by  the  pumps,  and  in  some  measure  the  source  of  the  light  in  the 
lamps,  and  of  the  force  supplied  by  the  dynamo,  which  lifts  the 
boats  and  turns  the  gun  turrets  and  does  other  operations  on 
board,  which  were  done  by  manual  labour  not  many  years  ago. 
In  fact,  instead  of  wasting  time  learning  how  to  take  in  studding 
sails,  the  modern  bluejacket  should  be  taught  how  to  take  to 
pieces  and  assemble  all  the  parts  of  gun  and  torpedo,  and  should 
become  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  mountings  and  dis¬ 
charging  mechanism.  In  place  of  studying  the  names  and  uses 
of  sails,  he  should  be  handling  the  brace,  bit,  chisel,  hammer, 
soldering-iron,  and  other  simple  tools  which  he  might  be  required 
to  use  in  case  of  emergency  during  action,  or  a  mere  accident 
in  time  of  peace.  The  hours  which  are  now  spent  in  assimilating 
much  of  the  other  old  time  lore  should  be  set  aside  for  the  bench 
and  the  vice.  In  short,  the  bluejacket  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  while  a  lad  of  gaining  an  elementary  acquaintance  with 
mechanics.  This  knowledge  would  stand  him,  and  the  country, 
in  good  stead  in-  his  subsequent  career,  beside  forming  a  good 
foundation  for  the  classes  every  bright  man  volunteers  to  attend 
to  fit  himself  as  a  specialist  in  gunnery  or  the  torpedo. 

After  he  has  been  launched  on  his  sea  career,  he  might  still 
be  afforded  many  opportunities  for  practising  with  common  tools. 
Much  time  is  now  wasted  on  what  may  be  termed  “  housemaid’s 
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work  ”  on  board  ship,  and  might  he  much  more  profitably  em¬ 
ployed.  At  interTals  from  morning  to  night  on  some  men-of- 
war,  the  men  are  polishing  and  cleaning  what  is  already  well 
polished  and  well  cleaned;  while  there  are  many  fittings  which 
are  burnished  which  have  no  business  to  be  thus  treated,  and  in 
a  really  efficient  ship  (in  all  German  ships,  for  instance)  are 
painted.  It  is  time  that  the  “  housemaid’s  ”  day  should  end  in 
his  Majesty’s  ships,  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  vessels  are 
meant  to  fight  and  not  merely  to  look  pretty  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  the  Admiralty  and  by  the  Admirals  commanding  the 
squadrons.  Promotion  of  ofiicers  and  men  should  depend  not 
upon  a  finesse  of  smartness  which  is  detrimental  to  the  proper 
war  training  of  the  crew,  but  on  smartness  in  drills  which  have 
a  bearing  upon  a  future  clash  with  an  enemy — this  and 
cleanliness. 

The  abuse  of  spit  and  polish  was  recently  illustrated  on  the 
China  Station.  It  is  stated  that  a  ship  was  provided  with  one  of 
Captain  Percy  Scott’s  loading  trays.  This  contrivance  has  since 
been  gorgeously  painted,  and  the  metal  parts  highly  burnished, 
while  near  by  half-a-dozen  projectiles,  resplendent  in  their 
glitter,  are  set  up  in  stands.  Needless  to  say,  a  machine  which 
is  regarded  as  an  ornamental  adornment  of  the  ship  is  seldom 
or  never  used.  Landsmen  have  no  idea  of  the  time  which 
is  occupied  on  many  ships  in  what  is  known  as  “  spit  and  polish.” 
Attention  must  be  given  to  such  work,  but  in  many  ships  the 
time  set  apart  is  ridiculously  exaggerated.  This  energy  could 
be  and  should  be  otherwise  directed — to  gunnery  and  torpedo 
work,  and  even  to  informal  lectures  by  the  officers.  The 
engineer  officers  might  talk  about  the  engines  and  their  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  the  torpedo  and  gunnery  lieutenants  might  deal 
with  their  departments,  while  others  might  familiarise  the  men 
with  ordinary  signals.  It  is  extraordinary  how  little  many  men 
know  of  this  branch  of  the  naval  routine.  Or  the  warrant 
officers  in  the  several  departments  might  have  charge  of  this 
portion  of  the  training.  Again  the  doctor  might  hold  classes 
in  “  first  aid.”  In  warfare  the  medical  staff  of  a  ship  will 
be  quite  inadequate.  One  can  readily  picture  the  suffering  which 
will  be  alleviated,  and  it  may  be  lives  saved,  if  every  man  is  able 
to  succour  his  gunmate,  topmate,  or  messmate  as  opportunity 
offers.  It  is  a  remarkable  oversight  that  “first  aid”  has  not 
before  now  been  taught  to  the  men  of  the  Fleet. 

It  is  not  thought,  of  course,  that  an  ordinary  bluejacket  can 
by  these  means  be  converted  into  an  expert  mechanic,  doctor,  or 
signalman,  there  will  still  be  need  for  men  with  special  trainings 
among  the  crew,  but  the  man  who  knows  the  rudiments  of 
mechanical  science  and  of  the  mechanical  appliances  with  which 
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he  has  to  do,  has  been  drilled  in  “  first  aid,”  and  knows  well  the 
A.B.C.  of  signalling,  will  be  a  far  more  useful  unit  than  he  who 
has  spent  his  time  on  obsolete  branches  of  seamanship  and  in 
too  industrious  “  housemaid’s  work.”  The  specialist  in  each 
department  will  still  have  his  place.  The  seaman  will  still  have 
his  special  knowledge  as  a  fighting  sea-soldier,  while  the  mechanic 
will  have  his  higher  knowledge  of  his  craft,  the  “  bunting  tosser  ” 
of  his  flags,  and  the  doctor  and  sick  bay  attendants  of  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  wounded.  But  since  a  man-of-war  is  a  great 
complex  mass  of  machinery,  and  will  become  a  veritable  shambles 
in  action,  it  may  be  a  castaway  on  the  seas,  the  more  a  seaman 
knows  the  better  for  himself,  his  comrades,  and  his  country. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  best  possible  use  is  not  being 
made  of  the  brain  of  the  Navy.  Among  the  huge  crews  of  our 
men-of-war,  there  are  too  many  men  who  have  little  justification 
for  the  valuable  space  which  they  occupy.  Every  man  on  board 
should  have  a  very  distinct  mission,  and  be  well  qualified  to  fill 
it,  and  to  aid  in  any  other  department  in  an  emergency,  or  he 
were  better  out  of  the  way.  The  Victory,  the  flag-ship  of  Nelson 
at  Trafalgar,  had  a  crew  of  900  officers  and  men,  because  the 
ship  depended  for  propulsion  and  for  its  fighting  efficiency  on 
manual  labour.  For  the  most  part  the  men  then  had  not  been 
trained  to  think  as  our  modem  seamen  are  taught,  and  they  were 
valuable  not  for  mental  qualities  or  any  particular  qualifications, 
apart  from  the  comparatively  few  gunners,  so  long  as  they  had 
physical  courage,  a  working  knowledge  of  sails,  and  a  certain 
unthinking  resourcefulness.  Since  the  Victory  went  to  sea  the  day 
of  the  mechanic  has  arrived.  Almost  every  operation  on  board  ship 
is  now  done  by  machinery,  and  what  the  modern  man-of-war’s- 
man  has  to  do  is  to  control  the  machine  and  direct  its  energy. 
In  spite  of  this  revolution,  ships  still  carry  many  men  who  are 
little  advanced  in  warlike  fitness,  who  have  no  mechanical  know¬ 
ledge,  are  not  trained  gunners  or  torpedo  men,  and  will  never  rise 
to  greater  usefulness  unless  they  are  pushed.  This  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  setting  out  the  complement  of  a  few  typical  ships. 


Dl«plu«- 

ment 

Total 

Executive 
Otfieer*  dt 

Engine- 

Me- 

Ship. 

(ton*). 

Crew. 

Seamen. 

room. 

chanica. 

Mariuea. 

Royal  Sovereign,  battleship. 

.  14,150  . 

..  671 

...  327  .. 

138 

..  29  . 

..  90 

Venerable,  ,, 

.  15,000  . 

..  742 

...  348  .. 

171 

..  29  . 

..  97 

Bacchante,  cruiser  . 

.  12,000  . 

..  755 

..  335  .. 

208 

..  27  . 

..  91 

Hogue,  „  . 

.  12,000  . 

..  728 

..  342  .. 

215 

..  26  . 

..  90 

Argonaut,  „  ..i . 

.  11,000 

..  677 

...  320  .. 

151 

..  24 

..  87 

Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers  . 

210 
to  400 

..  75 
to  85 

...  36  .. 

37 

...  —  . 

•  •  — 

These  figures  show  how  sheer  necessity  has  compelled  the  naval 
authorities  to  allot  a  large  number  of  mechanical  ratings  to 
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modern  ships.  In  the  large  cruisers  with  their  engines  of  great 
power,  the  proportion  of  seamen  home  is  naturally  least,  while 
in  torpedo  boat  destroyers  the  mechanical  staff  is  larger  than  the 
executive  staff,  though  it  is  on  the  latter  will  fall  the  duty  of 
actually  firing  the  guns  and  discharging  the  torpedoes.  Not 
only  because  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  but  as  an  illustration 
of  the  composition  of  the  crew  of  one  of  the  latest  types  of  swift 
armoured  cruisers,  there  are  appended  details  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Hogue'. — 


Total  Complement,  728. 


Executive  (342). 

1  Captain. 

1  Com. 

5  Lieutenante. 

1  ,,  for  Gunnery. 

1  ,,  ,,  Torpedoes. 

1  „  or  Commander  for 

Navigation. 

2  Sub-lieutenants. 

19  Mids.  or  Cadets. 

1  Warrant  Officer  for  Q.Deck  duties. 
1  Ch.  Gnr.  or  Gunner. 

1  Ch.  Boatswain  or  Boson. 

2  Chief  Petty  Officers. 

26  1st  Class  Petty  Officers. 

14  2nd  „  „  „ 

15  Leading  Seamen. 

231  A.B.,  Ordinary  Seamen  or  Boys 
1st  Cla.ss. 

19  Signal  Staff. 

1  Sailmaker. 

Engineers'  Branch  (215). 

7  Officers. 

3  Ch.  Engine  Room  Artificers. 

13  Engine  Room  Artificers. 

8  Chief  Stokers. 

14  Ldg.  Stokers. 

6  Ldg.  Stokers. 

164  Stokers. 

Artijicfrs'  Branch  (26). 

7  Carpenters. 

5  Shipwrights. 

3  Blacksmiths. 


1  Plumber. 

1  Painter. 

2  Coopers. 

5  Armourers. 

2  Electricians. 

AccauntarU  Branch  (8). 

3  Pajmasters. 

2  Writers. 

1  Ship’s  Steward. 

1  ,,  ,,  Assistant. 

1  „  „  Boy. 

Domestics  (17). 

4  For  Commissioned  Officers. 

6  Wardroom. 

5  Gunroom. 

2  Domestics,  Warrant  Officers. 

Medical  Branch  (6). 

3  Doctors. 

3  Sick  Bay  Staff. 

Kavcd  Chaplain's  Branch  (2). 

1  Naval  Chaplain. 

1  Naval  Instructor. 

Miscellaneoits  (21). 

5  Ship’s  Police. 

1  Chief  Cook. 

2  Cook’s  Mates. 

I  Bandmaster. 

1  Band  Corporal 

II  Musicians. 


Royal  Marines  (90). 

In  addition — 

2  Privates  as  Butchers.  2  Privates  as  Lamp-trimmers. 

1  Private  as  servant  to  Commander. 

I 

? 

I 
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In  studying  these  figures  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Hogue  is  merely  a  floating  box  of  complicated  machinery,  that 
the  ship  is  propelled  and  steered,  the  guns  fed  and  fired,  the 
boats  hoisted,  the  ship  ventilated,  drained,  heated,  and,  to  some 
extent  washed  down  by  machinery.  All  men-of-war  to-day  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  application  of  mechanical  science, 
supported  by  discoveries  in  other  departments  of  research,  to  the 
destruction  of  an  enemy  which  ventures  afloat  in  time  of  war. 
In  a  workshop  ashore  all  who  are  not  mechanics  are  excluded  as 
being  useless  encumbrances.  Space  is  far  more  valuable  in  a 
man-of-war,  and  hence  the  demand  that  none  hut  real  workers 
should  go  to  sea  in  a  battleship  or  cruiser  is  the  more  pressing. 

How  do  the  728  officers  and  men  of  the  Hogue  answer  to  the 
test  of  mechanical  efficiency?  A  ship  of  war  exists  for  two 
essential  objects — to  move  as  swiftly  as  may  be,  and  to  injure 
the  enemy  by  gun  or  torpedo.  It  is  a  moving  fort,  and  ashore 
and  afloat  the  gunner  in  a  fort  is  the  man  of  supreme  importance, 
while  on  the  sea  he  depends  for  his  ability  to  approach  near 
enough  to  hit  the  enemy  on  the  highly-skilled  officers  and  men 
in  the  engine-room.  The  Hogue  has  one  navigating  officer,  one 
lieutenant  borne  for  gunnery,  and  one  for  torpedoes.  These  are 
the  three  experts,  hut  even  the  instruments  they  control  have 
been  repaired  in  the  past  by  the  engineer’s  staff,  because  the 
experts  have  not  been  trained  for  the  work.  The  other  five 
lieutenants  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of  guns  or  torpedoes; 
after  passing  their  initial  examinations  they  receive  no  special 
training ;  they  are  what  are  known  as  “  salt-horse  officers,"  they 
keep  watches,  are  officers  of  divisions.  Many,  if  not  most  of  such 
officers,  would  probably  confess  that  they  know  far  too  little 
of  the  guns  of  which  they  are  placed  in  charge.  Since  they  have 
few  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  weapons,  no 
blame  attaches  to  them. 

Turning  from  the  officers  to  the  men  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  gunnery  instructors  and  seamen  gunners  number  98,  namely, 
three  gunnery  instructors,  two  captains  of  turret  guns,  nine 
captains  of  guns,  nine  second  captains  of  guns,  50  seamen 
gunners,  and  25  Q.G.’s  men  who  have  not  passed  for  the 
higher  rating  of  seamen-gunner,  or  S.G.T.  The  executive  also 
includes  28  torpedo  instructors  and  men,  namely,  two  in¬ 
structors,  16  seamen  torpedo  men,  one  torpedo  coxswain,  and  nine 
leading  torpedo  men.  This  gives  a  total  of  126  instructors  and  men 
qualified  in  gunnery  and  torpedoes  out  of  a  total  of  286  on  the 
lower  deck,  excluding,  of  course,  the  signal  staff  and  the 
sailmaker.  More  than  half  the  bluejackets,  in  other  words,  are  of 
the  “  salt-horse  ”  type,  without  any  special  qualification  to  fit 
them  for  fighting  in  a  modern  man-of-war,  but  with  an 
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encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the  seamanship  of  the  old  Navy.  j 
The  fact  that  there  are  only  26  trained  mechanics  on  board  the  ! 
Hogue,  indicates  the  field  of  usefulness  which  would  be  open  to 
these  “  salt-horse  ”  sailors  in  time  of  war,  and  the  immense  j 
aggregate  advantage  if  time  now  spent  in  useless  “  housemaid’s  ”  ' 

duties,  were  set  apart  for  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
mechanical  knowledge.  So  much  for  the  executive  staff.  j 

The  remainder  of  the  crew  includes  215  officers  and  men  who  i! 

i 

control  the  engines  of  21,000  indicated  horse  power,  and  the  '] 
numerous  auxiliary  engines,  not  to  mention  the  gun  mountings 
and  torpedo  gear  of  the  whole  ship,  and  all  its  mechanical  j 
appliances.  The  balance  is  made  up  of  the  medical  branch,  the 
accountants’  department,  domestics,  and  Royal  Marines,  the  last- 
named  being  all  trained  men  in  gunnery,  and  in  many  ships  j 
supplying  the  best  shots  for  the  Gin.  and  smaller  guns.  All 
engine-room  ratings  practise  with  the  rifle  (many  of  them 
are  among  the  best  marksmen  in  the  Fleet),  the  pistol  and  the 
cutlass,  while  the  stokers  must  be  able  to  row  and  swim.  Some 
domestics,  writers,  cooks  and  stewards  assist  the  doctors  in 
action,  as  do  the  paymasters  and  clerks  and  the  bandmaster,  while 
bandsmen  and  ship’s  police  in  war  would  be  placed  to  assist  at  the 
magazines,  where  work  would  also  be  found  for  messmen. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  the 
cruisers  of  the  Hogue  class,  as  in  all  modem  men -of- war,  a  large 
number  of  men  who  are  not  specially  trained.  Some  of  the 
miscellaneous  ratings,  it  may  be,  cannot  do  more  than  at  present, 
but  it  should  be  possible  to  give  each  of  the  160  “  untrained  ” 
seamen  of  the  Hogue,  and  the  proportionate  number  to  be  found 
in  all  men-of-war,  courses  of  instructions  which  would  fit  them 
better  to  take  part  in  an  action  on  board  one  of  these  floating 
fortresses.  At  present  they  are  certainly  not  amply  employed  as 
to  mind  or  body  in  promoting  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  ship 
in  which  they  are  home. 

The  manning  of  British  men-of-war  is  an  anachronism.  It 
is  an  absurdity  that  over  one-fifth  of  the  crew  of  the  Hogue  and 
her  sisters  should  have  no  special  qualification  for  taking 
their  parts  in  an  action.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
old  system  of  training  and  manning  must  be  revised  and 
radically  amended  so  as  to  suit  better  the  ships  of  war  of  to-day, 
which  are  highly  complex  workshops  for  killing  an  enemy,  and 
should  be  provided,  not  with  old-fashioned  seamen,  with  their 
lore  of  a  bygone  art,  but  with  bluejacket-mechanics,  men  who  are 
really  handy-men,  able  to  turn  their  hand  to  anything  in  day 
of  battle,  use  the  bit,  handle  a  chisel,  or  work  with  dexterity 
with  a  hammer.  In  short,  every  officer  and  man  in  his  Majesty’s 
Fleet  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arrange- 
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ments  on  which  the  fighting  efficiency  of  each  ship  depends. 
Many  of  the  mechanical  ratings  in  the  Fleet  are  taught  how  to 
use  the  cutlass  and  rifle,  why  then  should  not  the  seamen  of  the 
Navy  be  given  a  limited  mechanical  training  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  become  in  reality  “  handy-men  ”  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  battle,  when  much  of  the  incidental  work,  which  in  peace  is 
done  by  the  specialists,  will  have  to  be  performed  by  others,  either 
in  consequence  of  casualties  among  the  specialists,  or  because 
their  hands  will  be  too  full  to  enable  *them  to  respond  to  all  the 
calls  upon  them? 

Specially  trained  men  for  the  several  essential  departments  of 
a  ship  are  considered  desirable,  hut  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  all  others  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  branches  of 
knowledge  to  which  such  officers  and  men  devote  themselves. 
If  the  training  of  specialists  carried  with  it  any  such  con¬ 
sequence  (unfortunately  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  this  direction 
of  late  years,  but  it  can  easily  be  checked),  the  natural  result 
would  be  a  demand  to  banish  the  specialist,  since  his  complete 
knowledge  led  to  his  shipmates’  continuance  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
glorious  ignorance  of  and  incompetence  for  the  multitudinous 
duties  which  in  the  hour  of  battle  they  may  be  called  upon  tc. 
perform.  This,  however,  is  not  the  necessary  outcome  of  the 
training  of  specialists;  the  result  should  be  to  raise  the  standard 
of  knowledge  of  every  officer  and  man  in  the  Fleet,  and  by  this 
means  to  promote  the  real  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  for  the  day  of 
action. 

By  his  proposals  as  to  the  training  of  officers.  Lord  Selborne 
has  made  an  excellent  beginning  with  reform ;  it  now  remains  for 
him  to  complete  his  great  task,  by  assimilating  the  training  of 
the  men  of  the  lower  deck  so  as  to  suit  the  conditions  on  board 
modern  ships  of  war.  We  need  not  the  rollicking,  ignorant 
sailor  pictured  by  Marryat,  but  the  bluejacket-mechanic,  the 
product  of  a  careful  training :  sailor,  gunner,  and  mechanician, 
with  some  knowledge  of  signals  and  “  first  aid,”  in  fact,  a  real 
“  handy-man.” 


Excvbitob. 


JUSTICE  SHALLOW. 

NOT  INTENDED  AS  A  SATIRE  ON  SIR  THOMAS  LUCY. 


The  untrustworthy  nature  of  much  of  the  traditionary  gossip  that 
clouds  the  true  life  of  Shakespeare  may  well  be  illustrated  from  ! 

the  associations  that  have  clustered  round  the  character-sketch  of 
“  Robert  Shallow,  Esquire,”  the  Gloucestershire  Justice.  Tradition 
gives  a  story  concerning  young  Shakespeare,  of  deer  stealing, 
punishment,  imprisonment,  a  satirical  ballad  hung  on  Charlecote 
Park  gates,  a  flight  to  London,  and  a  stage  revenge  on  the  Strat-  . 
ford-on- Avon  Justice.  Ordinary  methods  of  determining  authen¬ 
ticity,  when  applied  to  these  traditions,  elucidate  their  genesis. 

In  regard  to  the  deer-stealing  story,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  chased  many  a  forbidden  deer,  as  that  was 
supposed  to  he  an  accomplishment  necessary  to  every  youth  of 
spirit.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  May  Lady,  describes  deer-stealing 
as  “  a  pretty  service.”  The  Oxford  students  had  always  been 
notorious  poachers.  Dr.  Forman  relates  how  two  students  in  1573 
(one  of  them  John  Thomhorough,  afterwards  Dean  of  York  and 
Bishop  of  Worcester)  “never  studied  or  gave  themselves  to  their 
hooks,  but  to  go  to  schools  of  defence,  to  the  dancing  schools,  to 
steal  deer  and  conies,  and  to  hunt  the  hare.” 

But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  could  have  acted 
in  the  way  he  is  supposed  to  have  done.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
no  Warwickshire  deer  park  to  steal  deer  from,  as  may  be  proved 
from  his  father’s  will,  and  from  Leland’s  account  of  Charlecote  in  his  | 
Itinerary.  He  had  a  warren,  it  is  true,  hut  that  could  not  count, 
as  some  writers  suppose.  Manwood,  the  chief  contemporary 
authority  on  the  Forest  Laws,  says :  “  The  hare,  the  conie,  the 
pheasant,  the  partridge,  and  none  other  are  accompted  beasts  or 
foules  of  warren.”  Even  Fulhrooke  Park,  which  the  Romanticists 
fall  hack  upon  as  a  possible  scene  of  the  exploit,  was  at  his  time, 
disparked,  and  belonged  to  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  a  Recusant, 
abroad  without  leave  from  the  Queen.  The  park  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  was  of  his  wife’s  inheritance  in  Worcestershire.  He  never 
presented  deer  to  the  Corporation  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  as  other 
neighbouring  park  owners  did.  He  may  have  brought  over  some  for 
his  own  use  to  Charlecote  Warren  ;  but  the  Act  of  5  Eliza.  11,  only 
concerns  deer  taken  from  a  “  statutable  enclosed  park.”  If  Shake¬ 
speare  had  one  of  these  he  would  likely  have  managed  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  able  to  defy  the  forest  laws.  There  were  so  many 
loopholes  of  escape  in  them.  The  law  allowed  that  “men  may  kill 
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such  wild  beasts  in  their  wildness,  when  they  are  found  wandering, 
being  out  of  a  forest,  parke,  or  chase,  yet  no  man  hath  any  property 
in  them  until  they  have  killed  them.”  In  the  second  place  Sir 
Thomas  would  never  have  defamed  the  honour  of  a  noble  race,  and 
the  credit  of  the  bench,  by  illegal  action  in  personal  revenge  over 
such  a  matter,  even  if  it  had  occurred.  Still  less  likely  was  he  to  do 
so  in  relation  to  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  chief  burgesses,  a  past 
bailiff  of  the  town.  I  do  not  think  it  possible,  and  I  know  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  legal  action,  in  the  extant  records  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  or  of  the  county  town  of  Warwick,  or  of  the  Lucy  family. 

The  ballad  needs  only  to  be  analysed  to  be  discredited.  Even  in 
his  youth  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written  it,  and  certainly 
could  not  have  affixed  it  to  the  Park-gates,  seeing  there  were  none  to 
bear  the  burden.  The  ballad  is  evidently  of  a  later  date.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  based  on  the  play  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
by  some  realistic  romancer  of  other  years,  and  thus  associated  with 
Shakespeare  in  a  manner  sufficient  for  gossip.  1  do  not  believe  that 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was  the  providence  that  drove  Shakespeare  to 
London  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  ideals,  though 

“  There’s  a  divinity  that-shapes  our  ends 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  may.” 

Matter  of  bitterness  there  may  have  arisen  through  the  over- 
zealous  action  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  in  the  Somerville- Arden  case, 
whereby  the  head  of  the  ancient  family  of  Arden  was  brought  to  a 
cruel  end  in  1582.  But  such  a  feeling,  if  it  existed,  could  not  have 
led  to  a  light  satire. 

Archdeacon  Davies  of  Saperton  is  the  originator  of  the  gossip, 
unsuspected  even  by  Aubrey,  that  Shakespeare  caricatured  “  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  as  Justice  Clodpate !”  The  inaccuracy  of  this  writer, 
in  referring  to  “Justice  Shallow”  imder  another  name,  given  to 
another  character,  in  another  play,  by  another  writer,  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  successive  critics  from  accepting  both  his  facts 
and  his  conclusions.  Writers  on  Shakespeare,  even  up  to  date, 
insist  that  “  the  reference  to  the  dozen  white  luces  on  his  old  coat 
fully  establishes  Shallow’s  identity  with  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Char- 
lecote.” 

It  is  this  identity  that  I  try  to  disprove  in  the  arguments  that  I 
now  bring  forward. 

Ben  Jonson  said  that  Shakespeare  “  wanted  art.”  But  he  had  the 
highest  8ut  possible  to  a  dramatist,  that  of  homogeneous  and  har¬ 
monious  characterisation.  Caricature  arises  out  of  disproportion  in 
art ;  and  satire  introduces  a  discordant  and  destructive  element  into 
literature.  For  either  there  is  necessary  some  points  of  resemblance 
to  sharpen  the  sting  of  the  bitter  humour.  If  we  could  throw  back 
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our  minds,  without  prejudice,  into  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  i 
and  imagine  ourselves  laughing  over  the  new  character  that  Shake*  | 
speare  had  created  as  a  foil  to  his  wonderful  “  FalstafE,”  and  if  we 
knew  the  true  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  I  do  not  think  any  associa-  j 
tion  between  the  two  could  have  occurred  to  us.  i 

Justice  Shallow’s  life,  as  told  in  Henry  IV.,  Part  II,  and  The  Merry 
Wires  of  Windsor,  is  fairly  complete.  He  was  of  comparatively  low  j 
origin,  at  best  but  a  younger  son  of  a  younger  son,  out  of  Society,  as 
his  boastful  fussiness  shows.  He  had  been  brought  up  so  poorly  that  ! 
FalstafE  remembers  him  as  “the  very  genius  of  famine,”  “a  Vice’s  = 
dagger,”  when,  having  apparently  intended  to  earn  his  livelihood  hy  j 
the  law,  he  studied  in  Clement’s  Inn.  * 

Through  some  late  and  unexpected  inheritance,  great  to  him,  i 
though  it  would  have  been  a  trifle  to  a  Lucy,  he  had  acquired  “  lands  ' 
and  beeves,”  and  had  become  the  representative  of  an  old  family  that 
had  farmed  a  small  estate  in  some  solitary  comer  of  Gloucestershire  i 
for  a  considerable  period,  which  he  magnifles  into  three  hxmdred  years.  ; 
The  petty  cares  of  house,  farm,  and  m^ket,  the  constant  society  of  * 
his  few  smd  many-dutied  servants,  only  relieved  by  that  of  his  near  ! 
relatives  who  had  not  been  even  to  Clement’s  Inn,  produced  his  jj 
special  type  of  character.  Falstaff  paints  it  for  us  with  contempt  i 
He  boasts  of  a  wild  youth  to  suit  his  company,  “  every  third  word  a 
lie.”  Proud  of  the  lately  earned  distinction  of  Justiceship,  his  one 
great  ambition  was  to  rise  higher  than  any  of  his  family  or  neighbours 
by  becoming  a  knight,  a  dignity  of  considerably  more  value  then 
than  now.  For  that  he  was  willing  to  honour  this  upper-class  old 
reprobate,  to  give  him  his  best  wine  and  best  cheer,  even  to  lend  him 
£1,000  in  order  to  have  some  one  bribed  to  introduce  him  to  court 
favour  and  help  him  to  reach  his  heart’s  desire.  His  fortune  had 
come  to  him  too  late  in  life  to  suggest  matrimony.  He  was  still  a 
bachelor,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  He  was  a  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon,  “  a  bearded  hermit-stave,”  now  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
with  no  heir  nearer  than  his  nephew  Slender,  probably  his  sister’s 
son.-  His  mode  of  altering  justice  to  suit  and  propitiate  his  useful 
servant  Davy  was  only  possible  where  the  justice  hall  was  in  his  own 
house,  and  the  Quorum  consisted  of  himself  and  “  Silence.”  His 
vain  repetitions  of  words  was  a  fault  of  declining  years ;  his  common 
oath,  “  By  the  Mass,”  would  certainly  not  have  been  like  that  used 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the  Puritan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Stratford  Justice  was  the  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  his  father,  Sir  William  Lucy,  representative  of  a  distinguished 
family  that  had  dwelt  at  Charleoote  over  four  hundred  years,  and  had 
g^ven  commanders,  counsellors,  high  sheriffs,  and  knights  of  the  shire 
to  the  service  of  the  country.  Attendance  and  leisure  surrounded 
him  from  his  birth.  Possibly  because  of  the  troublous  times,  he  did 
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not  go  to  the  University  or  to  the  Inns  of  Court  for  his  education, 
but  had  private  tutors,  one  of  them  the  famous  John  Foxe,  the 
martyrologist.  He  was  bom  in  1532,  sowed  no  wild  oats  in  his  youth, 
but  was  married  at  fourteen  years  of  age  to  Joyce  Acton,  a  rich 
Worcestershire  heiress  of  twelve,  whose  father  died  within  six 
months  of  her  marriage,  leaving  her  all  his  possessions.  Sir  William 
died  when  Thomas  Lucy  was  nineteen,  and  he  succeeded  to  many 
broad  acres,  and  in  the  same  year  his  son  Thomas  was  bom.  The 
new  owner  of  Charlecote  became  an  important  influence  in  the  social 
and  political  life  of  his  country,  a  member  of  every  commission  of 
peace  and  war,  even  to  the  Marches  of  Wales,  a  Knight  of  the  Shire 
in  Parliament  more  than  once.  Equal  in  degree  at  least  to  a  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  an  adherent  and  friend  of  Leicester,  he  needed  no 
bribery  or  hackstair  influence  to  introduce  bim  at  court,  or  to  further 
a  claim  for  knighthood,  for,  if  the  story  is  to  be  believed,  knighthood 
came  to  him  by  the  hand  of  the  Queen  herself  in  her  private  visit  to 
the  great  house  at  Charlecote  that  he  had  built  to  commemorate  her 
name  and  her  accession.-  A  man  given  to  generous  hospitality, 
surrounded  by  friends  and  relatives,  attended  on  by  numerous  servants 
and  gentlemen,  with  all  the  social  and  intellectual  advantages  of  the 
best  coimty  society,  and  frequent  visits  to  the  Court.  He  had  a  good 
name  as  a  careful  administrator  of  justice,  severe  perhaps,  at  times, 
through  the  excess  of  his  loyalty,  as  in  the  Arden  case,  but  a  stickler 
for  precedent  and  rules  of  justice.  His  very  portrait  seems  pointed 
at  in  As  You  Like  It  as  the  Justice : — 

“  With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances.” 

He  died  at  the  age  of  68,  before  old  age  had  laid  his  withering 
hand  upon  him.  Look  upon  this  picture  and  on  that.  Truly,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  see  where  any  caricature  could  be  traced  of  him  in  the 
portrait  of  “  Robert  Shallow,  Esquire.” 

It  is  true  that  both  were  Justices,  but  so  were  many  “  substantial 
householders  ”  in  England ;  both  were  interested  in  “  the  preservation 
of  grain  and  game,”  but  so  were  all  the  landowners  of  the  country  ; 
both  were  interested  in  archery,  but  so  were  all  loyal  subjects.  Both 
wore  the  Luce  in  their  three-hundred-year- old  coat ;  but  so  did  some 
other  old  families,  as  the  family  of  “  Way,”  and  the  family  of 
“  Geddes.”  So  also  did  the  company  of  Stock  Fishmongers.  I  will 
discuss  the  Coat  of  Arms  later,  but  I  have  surely  been  able  to  show, 
that,  apart  from  this,  there  are  no  points  in  common  in  the  portraits 
of  the  two  men  sufficient  even  to  suggest  a  satire.  Neither  is  there 
in  the  action. 

Supposing  the  tradition  had  been  true,  Shakespeare  would  have 
been  more  hot  and  angry,  while  his  remembrance  of  the  cause  of 
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bitterness  was  fresh.  On  the  contrary,  he  brings  in  Sir  William  Lucy 
quite  pleasantly  in  the  early  play  of  Henry  VI.,  Part  I.,  and  allows 
an  interval  of  twenty  years  to  elapse  between  the  supposed  date  of 
the  wrong  and  the  Ballad,  and  the  public  revenge  on  the  stage.” 

I  believe  the  whole  story  arose  from  early  misreading  of  his  plays, 
misrepresentation  of  his  character,  and  misunderstanding  of  his  art. 
Shakespeare  really  created  “Justice  Shallow”  to  add  new  touches 
to  the  popular  character  of  “  Sir  John  FalstafE  ”  familiarised  to  us  in 
Henry  IV.,  Part  I.  In  Act  IV.,  Scene  2,  he  had  aired  the  rags  of  his 
conscience  as  to  his  misuse  of  the  King’s  press.  In  Henry  IV.,  Part 
II.,  he  is  sent  on  another  campaign,  to  separate  him  from  Prince 
Henry ;  and  it  may  be  remembered,  that  he  asked  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Act  I.,  Scene  2,  “to  lend  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  furnish  him 
forth.”  This  was  denied.  On  his  recruiting  tour  in  Gloucestershire 
he  meets  Justice  Shallow.  Each  sees  in  the  other  a  means  to  advance 
his  private  ends.  Falstaff  is  a  Knight  of  good  descent,  once  page 
to  the  chief  Nobleman  in  the  land,  and  despite  his  bad  habits,  still 
in  the  fringe  of  good  society,  and  known  to  be  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  yoimg  Prince.  Shallow,  of  meaner  descent,  more  limited 
opportunities,  of  the  cheese-paring  economy  that  steadily  gathers 
capital,  with  a  gnawing  hunger  for  the  glories  of  Knighthood.  He 
prepares  his  servants  to  do  their  best.  “  Yes,  Davy.  I  will  use  him 
well  A  friend  in  the  Court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.”  To 
Sir  John  he  says :  “  Let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed — Perad- 
venture  I  will  with  you  to  Court.” 

His  mean  money-grabbing  must  be  given  up  awhile.  Davy,  his 
general  servant,  who  has  acted  as  housekeeper,  butler,  valet,  and 
Land  Steward  for  eight  years  past,  must  be  propitiated,  so  he 
had  to  pardon  the  knavery  of  Davy’s  friends  against  the  ordinary 
rules  of  justice  that  he  tried  to  practise.  He  secured  the  best  men 
he  could  find  for  the  service  of  the  King.  It  was  Bardolph  and 
Falstaff  who  received  the  money  to  free  Mouldy  and  BuUcalf, 
but  Shallow  was  not  sharp  enough  to  find  them  out.  He  knew  that 
Falstaff  had  been  called  a  scapegrace,  and  he  boasts  of  his  wild 
youth,  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  He  had  no  London  news  of 
later  date.  He  had  played  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur’s  play.  The  King' 6 
Fool,  then  made  the  emblem  of  folly  and  cowardice.  These  charac¬ 
teristics,  as  they  appear  in  the  two  men,  Falstaff  and  Shallow,  are 
compared  and  distinguished.  There  is  no  conscious  humour  in 
Shallow  as  there  is  in  Falstaff.  The  audience  laugh  at  him  and  not 
with  him.  When  Falstaff  sends  off  his  motley  selection  with 
Bardolph,  he  gives  the  whole  situation  in  his  soliloquy,  “  I  do  see  the 
bottom  of  J ustice  Shallow  ...  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement’s  Inn, 
like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring  .  .  .  forlorn,  ever  in 
the  rearward  of  fashion  .  .  .  Now  is  this  Vice’s  dagger  become  a  squire. 
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now  hath  he  land  and  beeves.  Well,  I  will  be  acquainted  with  him 
if  I  return.  ...  if  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I 
see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature,  but  I  may  snap  at  him.”  (Note 
here  that  FalstafE  symbolises  himtelf^  not  Shallow,  as  the  Pike  or  Luce). 

In  Act  y..  Scene  1,  he  continues  his  musings:  **If  sawn  into 
quantities  he  would  make  four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermit-staves 
as  Master  Shallow,  who  has  grown  like  his  servants  through 
association  with  them.”  Therefore,  let  men  beware  of  their 
company.  “  I  will  devise  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow  to 
keep  Prince  Harry  in  continual  laughter  the  wearing  out  of  six 
fashions !  ”  Shallow’s  laboured  and  rustic  hospitality  opens  the 
mouth  of  Silence,  whose  drunken  song  gives  the  key-note  of  his 
host’s  ambition,  “  Do  me  right,  dub  me  Bought,  Samingo.”  When 
Pistol  brings  news  of  the  King’s  death  and  his  son’s  accession, 
Falstaff  replies  to  the  thought :  “  Master  Robert  Shallow,  choose 
what  oflfice  thou  wilt  in  the  land,  ’tis  thine.  .  .  .  Carry  Master 
Silence  to  bed.  Master  Shallow,  my  Lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou 
wilt!  I  am  fortune’s  steward !  Get  on  thy  boots.  We’ll  ride  all 
night  I  ”  Evidently,  ere  the  riding,  FalstafE  borrowed  that  thousand 
pounds  of  Shallow,  refused  him  by  the  Lord  Chief  J ustice.  They 
travel  together  post-haste  to  London.'  “  Stand  here  by  me.  Master 
Robert  Shallow,  I  will  make  the  King  do  you  grace  .  .  .  if  I  had 
had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries  I  would  have  bestowed  the 
thousand  pounds  I  borrowed  of  you !  ” 

Alas!  for  the  hopes  of  the  two.  Banishment  from  the  King’s 
presence  for  the  fat  Knight  until  he  reform,  with  a  competence  of 
life  allowed  him.  In  vain  poor  Falstaff  protests,  “  this  that  you 
heard  was  but  a  colour.”  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  himself  ordained : 
“Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet,  take  all  his  company 
along  with  him.”  Thus  Master  Robert  Shallow  tasted  of  impruon- 
ment,  the  like  of  which  never  befel  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 

The  plot  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  a  thing  apart  from 
the  History  of  Henry  IV-,  in  which  Falstaff  flourished,  and  that  of 
Henry  V.,  in  which  his  career  ended,  with  that  of  all  his  followers. 
If  it  was  not  written  beween  the  two  histories  it  was  made  to  flt  in. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  really  written  and  performed, 
before  the  Queen  at  least,  earlier  than  Henry  V.  At  the  close  of 
Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  the  epilogue  says :  “  If  you  be  not  cloyed  with 
fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  continue  the  story  with  Sir  John 
in  it !  ”  But  his  death  only  is  described  in  Henry  V.  If  the 
tradition  be  true  that  Elizabeth  desired  to  see  Falstaff  in  love,  the 
author  picked  up  the  dropped  threads  of  his  story  as  he  had  left 
them  in  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  and  gave  us  an  interlude.  Shallow, 
doubtless,  had  quarrelled  with  Falstaff  on  that  memorable  occasion 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  thousand  pounds  without  the 
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chance  of  taking  it  out  in  Court  patronage.  Probably  the  imprison¬ 
ment  was  short,  but  it  was  imprisonment,  a  discomfort  and  disgrace 
all  the  more  galling  because  be  could  not  complain  of  it,  or  even 
speak  of  it  in  public. 

During  bis  period  of  banishment  and  attempted  reform,  it  bad 
apparently  occurred  to  Sir  John  FalstafE  that  he  had  not  sucked  his 
orange  dry.  He  had  suited  on  Shallow’s  old  invitation,  and  had 
gone  to  see  him,  hsui  been  refused  suimission  to  the  house,  and  with¬ 
out  permission,  had  gone  to  hunt  in  the  Park.  This  wsis  an  action¬ 
able  offence,  and  it  was  quite  creditable  to  the  dignity  of  a  justice  to 
complain  of  it,  and  thereby  pay  off  old  scores.  He  would  bring 
Sir  John  into  a  fine  of  three  times  the  amount  of  the  damage,  and 
three  months’  imprisonment,  that  is,  if  he  did  not  repay  him  the 
thousand  pounds,  on  the  threat  of  telling  the  King  of  this  sign  of 
the  hopelessness  of  the  restoration  of  the  banished  man.  This  action 
would  bring  him  revenge,  honour,  and  profit  at  once.  Therefore  he 
tore  after  FalstafE  to  London,  scorned  advice  and  mediation — 
“Were  he  twenty  Sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert 
Shallow,  Esquire  !  ”  “  Knight !  You  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my 
deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge.” — “  But  not  kissed  your  keeper  s 
daughter.”  This  probably  had  been  entered  on  the  formal  com¬ 
plaint  that  Shallow  had  prepared  to  lay  before  the  Coimcil.  It  was 
a  custom  of  the  time  for  lawyers  to  say  to  prisoners,  “  You  must 
plead  to  the  indictment  as  it  stands,  aye  or  no.”  Sir  John  knows 
that,  and  evades  the  whole  on  this  one  point.  Then  he  laughingly 
allows  the  whole  indictment,  and  advises  Shallow  to  forbear,  or  he 
would  be  laughed  at.  He  knew  what  Shallow  evidently  did  not, 
that  at  that  time  such  cases  must  he  tried  in  some  open  Court  of 
Records,  in  the  ooimty  where  the  offence  had  been  committed. 
FalstafE  also  knew  the  old  proviso  in  the  Forest  Laws,  that  any  one 
called  to  the  service  of  the  King  might  take  a  deer  in  any  park  by 
the  way,  if  so  be  he  blew  a  trumpet.  And  he  knew  his  power  of  ready 
wit  would  outface  any  Justice  Shallow  in  any  court  One  wonders 
what  were  the  names  of  Shallow’s  “  men.”  Then  comes  Slender’s 
charge  against  Bardolph  and  Pistol  for  stealing  his  purse  when  be 
was  drunk,  giving  rise  to  Falstaff’s  airy  arbitration. 

FalstafE  seems  to  have  carried  out  the  humour  of  the  thing  by 
presenting  Justice  Shallow’s  poached  venison  to  his  host  Page,  who, 
on  the  angry  plaintiff’s  arrival,  thanks  him  courteously  for  it,  as  if 
it  had  come  as  a  gift  direct  from  himself.  He  is  evidently  somewhat 
mollified  thereby,  but  grunts,  “  It  was  ill-killed  I  ” 

Even  in  Windsor  Shallow  is  poorly  attended.  His  nephew  and 
his  man  seem  sufficient  for  him.  Childless  as  he  was,  he  seemed  on 
affectionate  terms  with  his  sister’s  son,  his  prospective  heir.  The 
idea  of  a  rich  marriage  for  him  changes  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
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his  sense  of  importance  is  satisfied,  his  wrath  cools,  and  he  after¬ 
wards  sinks  into  a  perfectly  subordinate  place  in  the  play. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  action  that  could  be  attributed  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  in  relation  to  Shakespeare  ?  The  deer  stealer  was  a 
social  superior,  the  Justice  did  not  take  law  in  his  own  hands,  but 
fled  wildly  and  helplessly  after  the  delinquent  to  London. 

I  frankly  confess  I  do  not  knoic  how  and  why  the  “  Luces  ”  got 
into  the  heraldic  dialogue,  hut  I  give  several  suggestions.  They 
may  only  have  been  flung  in  accidentally,  as  a  means  of  pleasing  the 
groundlings,  or  they  may  have  been  inserted  to  illustrate  a  point  in 
Heraldry.  It  may  be  remembered  that  just  at  the  time  that 
Shakespeare  was  writing  this  group  of  Falstatf  plays  he  was 
making  application  for  a  coat  of  arms  for  his  father,  in  1596-7-8. 
Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  may  have  been  at  the 
back  of  those  who  objected  to  this  grant,  and  who,  finding  they 
could  not  maintain  their  objections,  shifted  their  ground,  in  com¬ 
plaining  that  “  they  were  too  like  the  old  Lord  Mauley’s.”  The 
Heralds  maintained  that  Shakespeare’s  spear  made  a  patible 
difference,” 

Shakespeare  may  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  showing  what 
constituted  a  “  patible  difference,”  by  trying  if  the  substitution  of 
“twelve  Luces ”  for  “  three  ”  could  do  so.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  of  Shallow’s  remark,  “The  Luce  is  the  fresh  fish,  the 
salt  fish  is  an  old  coat.”  This  may  have  been  introduced  to  show 
the  justice’s  ignorance  of  heraldry  in  using  “  salt  ”  instead  of 
“haur.”  Or  there  may  be  intended  an  allusion  to  the  Company  of 
Stock  Fishmongers,  whose  coat  of  arms  bore  “  two  Luces  in  saltire 
argent !  ”  Did  the  poet  mean  to  suggest  that  the  justice,  in  earlier 
years,  had  followed  the  trade  of  a  stock  fishmonger  ? 

Another  possible  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the  coat  of  arms 
I  must  deal  with  later,  because  here  I  must  record  my  opinion  that 
the  allusion  did  not  refer  to  the  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Shakespeare’s 
youth  at  all.  I  have  found  something  to  support  my  opinion  in  an 
unexpected  quarter.  Turn  to  the  history  of  Editions.  The  acting 
copy  of  the  play  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  taken  from  the 
FoHo  of  1623.  But  a  quarto  edition  was  allowed  to  Busby  in 
January  1601-2;  this  was  printed  by  Creede  in  1602,  as  it  had 
been  “  divers  times  acted  by  my  Lord  Chamberlain’s  company,  both 
before  her  Majesty,  and  elsewhere.”  A  second  issue  appeared  in 
1619,  This  is  acknowledged  to  be  pirated  and  imperfect,  probably 
taken  down  as  notes  by  men  who  listened  to  the  actors.  While  one 
would  not  therefore  depend  on  it  for  purity  of  text,  or  accuracy  of 
detail,  it  is  much  more  than  likely  that  all  the  points  that  pleased 
the  groundlings  would  be  seized  and  introduced  even  if  heavily 
garbled.  But  the  remarkable  fact  remains  in  type,  that  these  early 
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renderings  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  do  not  contain  the  slightest 
allusion  to  either  coats  of  arms  or  “  Luces 

This  may  be  explained,  of  course,  in  two  ways :  it  may  have 
appeared  in  earlier,  and  have  been  omitted  in  later  representations. 
But  in  that  case  the  interested  pirate  would  have  been  on  the  watch 
to  seize  and  secure  any  such  passage  thus  rendered  doubly 
important.  Or  it  must  have  been  inserted  at  some  time  after  the 
date  of  1601,  when  the  notes  were  sent  to  the  printers. 

But  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  died  in  1600.  Can  we  imagine  Shakespeare 
interpolating  a  clue  to  a  bitter  satire  on  a  man  after  his  death  P 

While  I  consider  my  arguments  strong  enough  to  prove  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  was  not  intended  to  be  hit  when  “Justice  Shallow” 
was  conceived,  I  am  not  yet  in  the  position  to  advance  another 
theory  ;  but  I  would  like  to  put  forward  some  suggestions  germane 
to  the  inquiry. 

I  think  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  Shakespeare  intended  a  mild 
generic  satire  on  the  effect  of  country  training,  especially  in  a 
Gloucestershire  atmosphere.  In  support  of  this  view,  I  may  bring 
forward  a  remarkable  letter,  from  the  State  papers  at  the  Record 
Office,  addressed  by  Sir  Charles  Percy  to  Mr.  Dudley  Carleton,  from 
“  Dumbleton,  county  Gloucester,  December  27th.”  The  Record 
experts  add  the  date  as  1600  (?)  in  the  calendar.  In  it  he  says:  — 
“I  am  so  pestered  with  country  business  that  I  cannot  come  to 
London.  If  I  stay  here  long,  you  will  find  me  so  dull,  that  1 
shall  be  taken  for  Justice  Silence  or  Justice  Shallow ;  therefore  take 
pity  upon  me,  and  send  me  news  from  time  to  time,  the  knowledge 
of  which,  though  perhaps  it  will  not  exempt  me  from  the  opinion 
of  a  J ustice  Shallow  at  London,  yet  will  make  me  pass  for  a  very 
sufficient  gentleman  in  Gloucestershire.” 

(1)  The  opening  lines  of  the  pirated  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  There  are  no  acts  and 
scenes. 

Shal.  Ne’er  talk  to  me,  I’ll  make  a  star-chamber  matter  of  it. 

The  Councell  shall  know  it. 

Page.  Nay,  good  M.  Shallow,  be  persuaded  by  me. 

Slend.  Nay.  surely  my  unkle  shall  not  put  it  up  so. 

SiE  Httoh.  WUl  you  not  hear  reasons,  Mr.  Slender? 

You  should  hear  rejasons. 

Shal.  Though  he  be  a  knight,  he  shall  not  think  to  carry  it  so  away. 
Master  Page,  I  will  not  be  so  wronged.  For  you. 

Sir,  I  lore  you,  and  for  my  cousin 
He  come#  to  looke  upon  your  daughter. 

Page.  And  here’s  my  hand ;  and  if  my  daughter 
Like  liiTn  so  well  as  I,  wee’ll  quickly  have’t  a  match. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  entreate  you  to  sojourn 
Heere  awhile ;  and  on  my  life 

I’ll  undertake  to  make  you  friends.  . 

SiE  Hugh.  I  pray  yon,  M.  Shallow,  let  it  be  so. 

The  matter  is  put  to  arbitraments. 

The  first  man  is  Master  Pa^,  videliut  Mr.  Page ; 

The  second  is  myself,  videlicet  myself ; 

The  third  and  1^  man  is  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

All  the  interrening  passages,  except  the  complaint  against  Falstaff,  are  omitted. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  had  a  son  of  his 
own  name,  bom  in  1551,  and  knighted  in  1593,  so  that  there  were 
for  seven  years  at  this  very  period  two  knights  of  the  same  name  in 
the  same  family.  I  find  from  a  Lansdowne  MS.  that  on  28th 
November,  1595,  there  was  entered  among  “  the  gentlemen  of  account 
living  in  London,”  in  “the  Tower  Ward,  Sir  Thomas Lucye,  of  the 
County  of  Gloucester,  Knight.”  This  is,  of  course,  the  son,  not  the 
father,  styled  so  because  he  had  married  a  Gloucestershire  heiress, 
Dorothy  Arnold.  This  association  of  the  name  with  the  county  is 
curious,  and  has  never  been  noted  in  this  relation,  but  nothing  can 
be  based  on  it.  He  was  therefore  in  Tjondon  when  fame  was  coming 
to  his  countryman,  Shakespeare,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  relations 
to  the  poet,  a  man  of  literary  tastes  as  the  second  Sir  Thomas  was. 
He  had  two  wives  and  many  children,  one,  Thomas,  died  young, 
another  succeeded  him  on  his  death  in  1605. 

This  third  Sir  Thomas  was  a  patron  of  many  poets,  and  a  friend 
of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury. 

But  it  is  also  worth  remembering  that  he  was  more  interested  than 
any  of  his  family  had  been  both  in  horses  and  in  the  preierration  of 
game.  He  it  was  who  bought  Fulbrook  Park,  united  it  to  Hampton 
Woods,  and  had  it  empaled.  Only  ‘since  his  time  has  there  been  a 
“  Statutable  Park  ”  of  the  Lucys  at  Charlecote. 

And  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  he  did  make  a  Star  Chamber  matter 
of  a  deer-stealing  case  from  his  Worcester  estate  of  Sutton  Park, 
that  had  been  brought  into  the  family  by  his  grandmother.  Lady 
Joyce.  On  July  10th  he  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  against 
those  who  had  unlawfully  taken  his  deer  from  his  enclosed  park, 
praying  punishment  on  the  offenders,  that  pernicious  example  might 
be  checked,  as  had  been  decreed  in  3  James  I.  He  also  prayed  that 
the  severer  punishment  for  contempt  of  law  might  be  aidded.  He 
indicted  William  Wall,  of  Hooke,  in  the  County  of  Worcester, 
gentleman,  Rowland  Hamage,  of  Kynlett,  in  the  County  of  Salop, 
gentleman,  and  other  abettors.  William  Wall  pleaded  “  not  guilty,” 
June,  1611,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  followed.  The  extremely 
hitter  form  of  the  petition  has  suggested  to  my  mind  the  possibility 
that  some  of  the  parties  concerned  may  have  written  the  “  Satirical 
Ballad,”  may  have  affixed  it  to  his  park  gates,  and  may  have  pointed 
the  resemblance  to  the  opening  action  of  The  Merry  TTives  of  Windsor. 
It  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  have  sided  with  them,  may  even 
have  dashed  in  THEN  as  a  merry  retort  the  suggestions  of  the  coat 
of  arms,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  as  associated  with  the  elder 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  There  would  be  some  patent  humour  in  that,  at 
least  to  the  men  of  his  time.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interpola¬ 
tion  may  have  been  that  of  a  performer  of  the  popular  character. 

Chablottb  C.  Stopks. 
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When  four  years  ago  Spain  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States  and 
sold  to  Germany  the  last  remains  of  her  vast  colonial  Empire, 
there  seemed  reason  to  hope  that  a  new  career  was  opening  before 
her  of  economic  development  at  home.  Her  possessions  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  had  drained  her  of  money,  and  still  more  of 
productive  human  labour ;  her  capital  had  either  been  drawn  off  to 
colonial  enterprises,  or  had  been  tempted  at  home  into  manufac¬ 
turing  for  protected  colonial  markets  to  the  neglect  of  more 
natural  and  profitable  applications;  her  national  credit,  never 
very  high,  had  declined  again  during  her  futile  struggles  with 
Cuban  insurgents;  and  in  the  Philippines,  her  efforts  to  induce 
her  own  citizens  to  settle  by  giving  grants  of  land  to  pensioned 
officers  had  only  resulted  in  creating  an  inconvenient  population 
of  half  castes,  and  her  government  of  the  archipelago  merely 
blocked  the  exploitation  of  its  great  natural  resources,  leaving 
some  of  the  outlying  islands,  such  as  Samar  and  Mindanao,  in 
their  primitive  savagery,  and  letting  Luzon  be  developed  by 
Englishmen,  Americans,  and  Chinese;  while  her  friars,  once  the 
missionaries  of  civilisation,  had  saddled  that  island  with  an 
agrarian  problem  apparently  as  bad  as  any  of  the  similar  difficul¬ 
ties  of  Europe.  She  had  failed  in  her  colonies,  and  failed  in 
consequence  at  home.  Now  was  the  time  for  recovery. 

Events  have  proved  that  those  who  took  this  view  were  right. 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  have  not  yet,  indeed,  been  much 
benefited  by  their  transfer  to  American  hands,  nor  has  the  world 
at  large;  but  then  the  worst  cases  of  American  misdoing  have 
been  precisely  in  those  islands  where  the  new  masters  had  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  Cuba  is  at  last  in  sight  of  an  escape 
from  the  economic  difBculties  of  the  period  of  transition.  But 
Spanish  industry  and  enterprise  have  received  an  extraordinary 
impulse  from  the  change.'  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  exports  of 
Spain  went  to  the  colonies,  mostly  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
goods — precisely  the  kind  of  exports  which,  in  the  various  stages 
of  their  preparation,  support  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  so 

(1)  This  has  been  shown  very  effectively,  for  the  most  part  from  British  Con¬ 
sular  Beports,  by  M.  Victor  Berard  (La  Boyaut4  Espagnole,  in  his  Que$tiont 
Extineurtt,  1901 — 1902,  Paris,  1902).  More  recent  reports  (Trade  of  Barcelona 
and  district.  Annual  Series,  No.  2,856,  pub.  July,  1902;  Trade  of  Malaga  and 
District,  No.  2,824,  June,  1902;  Trade  of  Consular  District  of  Bilbao,  No. 
2,924,  January,  1903)  entirely  confirm  his  conclusions.  Where  no  specific  refer¬ 
ence  is  given  in  the  following  pages,  the  instances  cited  come  from  his  admirable 
summary. 
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that  the  closing  of  the  usual  market  for  them  seems  a  priori  the 
greatest  loss  to  the  nation  at  large.  Spain  wanted  nothing  so 
much  as  capital;  yet  her  own  capital  had  been  forced  into  manu¬ 
facturing  goods  for  the  colonies,  a  process  made  profitable  by 
the  simple  device  of  either  imposing  heavier  duties  on  similar 
imports  from  other  countries  into  colonial  ports,  or  by  actually 
preventing  the  colonies  from  setting  up  manufactures  for  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  loss  of  the  colonies  caused  a  return  of  colonial 
capitalists,^  with  the  remnant  of  their  capital,  to  the  mother 
country;  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  shifting  capital  to  new 
employments  a  regular  boom  in  industry  soon  began.  A  striking 
case  of  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions  may  be  cited  from  a 
recent  consular  report  on  the  trade  of  Barcelona.*  As  soon  as  the 
cotton  manufacturers  lost  the  colonial  trade — for,  in  spite  of  the 
continued  admission  of  their  goods  to  the  late  colonies  under  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  they  cannot  compete  in  them  with  their  new 
American  rivals — they  at  once  set  themselves  the  task  of  gratifying 
the  requirements  of  the  home  market.  They  succeeded  admirably, 
and  in  1901  they  made  and  sold  more  goods  than  ever.  Spain 
has  come,  indeed,  since  the  war,  to  stand  sixth  in  the  list  of  the 
cotton  spinning  countries  of  Europe.  Barcelona,  formerly  the 
great  colonial  port,  is  now  making  extraordinary  strides; 
foreigners  are  crowding  in;*  new  suburban  houses  of  a  high  class 
are  springing  up,  stimulated  by  an  electric  railway;  and  the 
strikes  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  are  due  (in  part  at  least) 
to  the  fact  that  population  has  outrun  the  local  facilities  for  the 
supply  of  food.*  Hence  the  cost  of  living  is  comparatively  high, 
and  the  workmen  are  constrained  to  efforts  to  better  their  position. 
But  the  conspicuous  instance  of  economic  progress  is  in  mining, 
which  ought  to  be  the  primary  industry  of  Spain.  Bilbao  in  1901 
exported  upwards  of  four  million  tons  of  iron  ore — nearly  all  of  it 
quarried,  not  mined — out  of  a  total  of  six  and  a  half  million 
tons  exported  from  all  Spanish  ports.  So  vigorously,  indeed,  has 
the  work  of  getting  the  ore  proceeded,  that  there  are  gloomy  pre¬ 
dictions  of  its  approaching  exhaustion;  but  similar  predictions 
have  been  heard  before,  and  will  probably  be  heard  twenty  years 
hence.®  The  general  prosperity  of  the  region,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  produced  an  outburst  of  company-promoting  in 
1901.  No  less  than  nineteen  millions  sterling  of  (nominal)  capital 
—all,  apparently,  expected  to  be  obtained  locally — was  invested 
in  the  new  enterprises,  of  which  one-third  was  paid  up.  And 
the  success  of  Bilbao,  which  has  been  progressing  for  forty  years, 
is  stimulating  mining  industries  in  other  parts  of  Spain.  Corunna 

(1)  B4rard,  p.  259.  (2)  Trade  of  Barcelona,  1901,  No.  2,856,  p.  3. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  4.  (4)  Ibid. 

(5)  Report  op  Bilbao,  No.  2,824,  p.  3. 
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and  Santander  were  centres  of  trade  with  the  colonies;  they  aw 
becoming  ports  for  mining  regions.  Similar  progress  is  noted  at  ; 
Hnelva,  and  in  the  ntimerous  mining  regions  of  southern  Spain. 
Most  of  the  ore,  of  course,  is  exported ;  from  some  of  it,  at  Bilbao, 
pig-iron  is  made,  and  the  Altos  Homos  works  make  “  bars,  girders,  j 
plates,  and  frames  of  every  description,  employ  5,000  men  in  all, 
and  are  quite  able  to  bear  comparison  with  first-class  works  in  the  ] 
United  Kingdom.”  Most  of  the  work  at  present  is  done  with 
English  coal.'  Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  not  plenty  of  coal  in 
Spain,  but  much  of  it  is  in  regions  not  yet  opened  up.  But  it 
is  not  only  in  coal  that  Spain  possesses  a  store  of  force.  The 
tourist  sees  its  arid  table-lands;  but  many  of  the  small  towns 
of  the  Biscayan  hills  have  their  own  electric  light  from  their  own 
mountain  streams,  and  these  are  being  utilised  also  as  a  source  of 
power,®  a  striking  example  of  progress. 

Left  to  develop  in  its  own  way,  with  the  assistance  of  an  occa-  j 
sional  stimulus  from  foreign  capital  and  enterprise,  the  coast  ‘ 
provinces  of  Spain  would  have  a  bright  economic  future.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  M.  Berard  reminds  us,  the  country  is  governed  from  r 
Madrid,  which  is  neither  maritime  nor  industrial,  but  whose  ^ 
politicians  are  possessed  with  grandiose  ambitions  and  with  the 
conviction,  made  in  seventeenth-century  France,  but  forced  into  , 
the  Continental  mind  by  German  professors,  that  prosperous  ! 
industries  can  be  built  up  by  Governments.  So  there  is  a  Mari¬ 
time  League,  formed  in  1900,  for  the  promotion  and  encours^-  , 
ment  of  the  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine ;  how  it  does  its  work  1 
we  have  no  information,  but  it  cannot,  surely,  effect  much  from  , 
headquarters  on  the  high  table-land  of  Madrid.  But  the  new 
Ministry,  which  is  assured  of  a  tolerably  long  life  by  the  impend¬ 
ing  break-up  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  Spain  as  elsewhere,  may 
possibly  take  a  more  active  part  in  fostering  maritime  industry. 
Senor  Sanchez  de  Toca  is  its  Minister  of  Marine;  and  on  his 
appointment  we  were  informed  by  a  Reuter’s  telegram  that  he 
had  written  a  very  remarkable  book  on  naval  subjects,  and  that 
he  had  a  plan  for  restoring  the  naval  power  of  Spain.  It  con¬ 
sisted,  according  to  the  version  of  the  telegram  published  in  Paris, 
first,  in  leasing  all  the  Government  dockyards  to  joint  stock 
companies,  Spanish  or  foreign,  on  such  terms  as  shall  enable  them 
to  build  profitably  for  the  navy  or  the  mercantile  marine;  next, 
in  gradually  increasing  the  naval  estimates,  which  now  stand  at 
a  little  over  a  million  sterling  annually  (at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange),  to  about  three  times  that  amount,  to  enable  Spain  to 
fortify  her  ports,  and  gradually  so  far  to  restore  her  navy  as  to 
make  herself  an  ally  worth  having.  One  is  tempted  to  remark 

(1)  Report  on  Bilbao.  No.  2,924,  pp.  13,  16. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  23. 
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that  three  millions  annually  will  not  go  very  far  in  that  direction ; 
but,  then,  we  must  rememl^r  the  strategic  position  of  the  Spanish 
coast,  on  the  edge  of  several  of  the  great  marine  highways  of 
the  world. 

Senor  Sanchez  de  Toca  is  a  publicist  of  some  considerable 
reputation  in  Spain;  and  the  book  in  question,^  dedicated  to  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  and  published  at  the  end  of  1898,  is 
nothing  less  than  an  elaborate  scheme  for  enabling  Spain  to 
fulfil  what  he  regards  as  her  ancient  destiny,  and  become  a  great 
Power  at  sea.  It  contains  some  rather  curious  history,  and  is 
bitterly  hostile  to  England,  which  adds  to  its  interest  at  the 
present  time.  And,  substantially,  its  argument  is  this.  England 
was  not  naturally  a  great  maritime  Power ;  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  later,  her  people  were  indolent  landsmen — a  view 
which  is  based  on  a  passage  in  the  late  Professor  Seeley’s  lectures, 
hut,  as  here  stated,  overlooks  a  good  many  byways  of  naval  and 
commercial  history  in  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  the  persistent 
claim  of  the  English  Kings  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Narrow  Seas, 
and  the  heavy  pilgrim  traffic  from  England,  in  English  ships, 
to  the  shrine  of  Saint  James  of  Compostella  and  other  Continental 
places  of  pilgrimage.  But  England,  Seuor  Toca  declares,  made 
herself  a  naval  Power  by  her  Navigation  Acts.  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  drifted  away  from  her  natural  destiny  under  the  rule 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  treaties  and  commercial  wars  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  coupled  with  stringent  protection  and 
careful  fostering  of  English  maritime  industry,  secured  England 
in  her  supremacy.  Just  as  she  gave  up  protecting  it  (after,  to 
summarise  M.  Sanchez  de  Toca’s  curious  distortion  of  history,  she 
had  sacrificed  her  agriculture  for  the  sake  of  her  Empire),  a 
revolution  took  place  in  the  methods  of  shipbuilding — it  was 
really  consummated  some  twenty  years  after,  but  that  may  pass — 
which  was  all  in  her  favour;  and  so  her  supremacy  was  confirmed. 
Against  this  supremacy,  Senor  Sanchez  do  Toca  proceeds  to  argue, 
there  is  no  effective  means  of  contending  except  by  an  extensive 
system  of  shipping  subsidies;  and  so,  rejecting  the  existing 
Spanish  method  as  wholly  insufficient,  he  sketches  the  outlines  of 
a  law  thus.  There  is  to  be  no  reduction  of  duty  on  steel  plates 
or  other  shipbuilding  materials.  But  vessels  built  in  Spanish 
yards  out  of  Spanish  materials  are  to  receive  premiums  as 
follows: — Timber-built,  whether  propelled  by  sails  or  by  steam, 
if  over  130  tons,  35  pesetas  per  ton — this,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
is  to  encourage  the  ocean  fisheries,  which,  in  spite  of  the  need  of 
salt  fish  by  Spanish  Catholics,  are  now  wholly  in  foreign  hands. 
Iron,  steel,  or  composite  vessels  over  130  tons,  Spanish  built,  of 
Spanish  materials,  are  to  receive  a  subsidy  of  125  pesetas  per  ton; 
j  (1)  Del  poder  naval  en  Rspafia,  Madrid,  1898. 
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and,  if  constructed  according  to  plans  approved  by  the  Ministry  of 
Marine,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  auxiliary  naval  service  (apparently 
if  only  as  transports),  the  subsidy  may  be  increased.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  for  the  hull  alone.  Additional  subsidies  by  weight  are  to 
be  paid  for  the  engines,  or  other  machinery  on  board  \e.g.,  for 
electric  lighting],  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  pesetas  per  100  kilo¬ 
grammes  and  eleven  pesetas  per  100  kilogrammes  for  boilers.  In 
short,  if  exchange  were  at  par,  as  we  must  all  hope  it  will  be, 
the  Spanish  shipbuilder  would  receive  £5  per  ton  measurement 
for  the  hull,  nearly  j£6  10s.  per  ton  weight  for  the  engines,  and 
nearly  £4  10s.  per  ton  weight  for  the  boilers — a  substantial  induce¬ 
ment  to  attempt  competition  with  the  unsubsidised  shipbuilders 
of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tyne,  especially  if  coupled,  as  it  might  be 
under  the  present  plans  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  with  the  use 
of  shipbuilding  yards  and  plant  at  a  low  rental.  But  then  these 
premiums  are  in  part  alternatives  to  special  privileges  of  trade. 
The  coasting  trade  is  to  be  reserved  for  Spanish-built  vessels  and 
(temporarily)  for  ships  at  present  registered  in  Spain;  it  is  so 
defined  as  to  include  the  adjacent  ports  of  France  and  the  whole 
of  Spanish  America — which,  we  may  take  it,  includes  Brazil  for  the 
purposes  of  the  law ;  and,  by  repayment  of  a  part  of  the  premiums 
on  construction,  which  may  be  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent., 
freedom  is  to  be  secured  for  ever  for  the  vessel  in  question  from  all 
port  dues  in  Spain  and  from  all  Spanish  consular  fees.  Moreover, 
there  is  to  be  a  subsidy  per  ton  per  mile  travelled,  both  for 
merchant  shipping  and  for  fishing  vessels,  so  as  to  stimulate 
ocean  trade  and  the  fishing  industry,  and  to  secure  in  the  merchant 
navy  and  the  fishing  fleet  a  nursery  of  naval  strength. 

In  short,  if  we  read  the  present  programme  of  the  Minister  as  t 
a  sequel  to  his  book,  we  see  that  a  determined  attempt  may  soon  ‘ 
be  made  to  give  Spain  a  new  navy  and  a  mercantile  marine. 
But  to  what  end?  Partly,  Senor  Toca  answers  in  his  book,  | 
because  expansion  is  a  vital  need  for  her,  as  for  other  nations,  f 
and  the  only  field  open  is  Spanish  America.  But  he  repudiates  ^ 
any  desire  for  more  than  a  union  of  hearts  between  the  mother  f 
country  and  the  Spanish  American  States.  Political  sovereignty 
over  them  is  out  of  the  question  for  her ;  hegemony  and  protection 
of  them  is  within  reach.  But,  primarily,  the  restoration  of 
Spanish  naval  power  is  to  enable  her  to  take  a  part  in  the  work 
of  conjoint  defence  of  the  European  Continent.  She  is  not  to 
join  entangling  alliances  or  concern  herself  with  territorial  dis¬ 
putes  in  Europe,  or  with  the  military  supremacy  of  one  or  other  ; 
European  Power.  But  she  is  to  co-operate  with  the  great  Con-  i 
tinental  States  to  ensure  an  equilibrium  of  sea  power,  to  guarantee 
respect  for  national  rights,  and  to  secure  that  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  nations  shall  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  Power  i 
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dominating  the  ocean.  And  in  that  undertaking  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  after  the  restoration  of  a  naval  force  suitable  to  its 
advantageous  geographical  position  and  to  the  extent  of  its  kinship 
with  the  new  world,  may  do  inestimable  service  to  Europe  and 
to  Latin  America.  In  brief,  Spain  is  to  take  an  important, 
if  subsidiary,  part  in  that  great  Continental  alliance  against  the 
United  States  which  is  the  dream  of  Count  Goluchowski  and  less 
eminent  personages  on  the  Continent,  and  which  has  as  its 
correlative,  and  possibly  as  its  precedent  condition,  a  Continental 
coalition  against  the  British  Empire. 

Of  course  all  this  must  be  taken  with  some  reduction.  Senor 
Sanchez  de  Toca  wrote  his  book  just  after  the  Spanish-American 
war,  when  Spain  felt,  most  unreasonably,  as  if  England  was 
responsible  for  her  losses;  he  is  savagely  hostile  to  England;  he 
charges  her  with  siding  with  the  United  States  in  order  to  obtain 
protection  from  the  Continental  Powers;  he  produces  an  amusing 
version  of  her  interference  in  Egypt,  which  overlooks  the  origin 
of  the  Dual  Control  and  the  financial  interests  of  the  English 
bondholders,  and  regards  England  as  having  forced  herseif  into 
Egypt  by  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  and  as  having 
profited  deliberately  by  the  irresolution  of  France.  Some 
passages  in  the  book  suggest  that  he  does  not  accept  the  result  of 
the  war,  but  looks  to  a  neutralised  Cuba,  a  sort  of  Western 
Switzerland  under  international  guarantees,  and  a  Manila  which 
may  yet  be  the  key  of  a  Spanish  Empire  in  the  East.  We  expect, 
of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  Anglophobia  and  grotesque  mis¬ 
representation  from  the  generality  of  Continental  publicists,  and 
the  fact  that  the  book  has  a  preface  by  Senor  Silvela  does  not 
make  its  tone  more  alarming.  This  preface,  however,  lays  special 
stress  on  three  factors  in  Spanish  power  as  determining  the 
national  future :  Spanish  credit,  the  army,  and  the  navy.  Credit, 
Senor  Silvela  says,  is  hardly  understood  in  Spain;  the  people 
prefer  not  to  pay  their  debts,  and  do  not  see  that  the  national 
credit  is  vital.  The  army  and  the  navy,  he  adds,  have  been  the 
great  promoters  of  Spanish  progress;  and  the  recent  disasters 
have  taught  them  salutary  lessons.  And,  of  course,  he  declares 
himself  in  full  sympathy  with  the  general  plan  of  the  book. 

Now  it  is  easy  for  an  English  reader  to  see  that  some  of  these 
plans  are  inconsistent  with  one  another,  and  that  all  are  either 
a  little  belated  or  entirely  premature.  A  great  improvement 
in  Spanish  credit  is  quite  incompatible  with  heavy  unproductive 
expenditure,  whether  on  an  increase  of  the  navy  or  on  fostering 
native  industries.  Shipping  subsidies  are  an  old  story,  which 
have  had  little  practical  result  except  to  depress  freights,  and 
have  certainly  not  ousted  British  shipowners.  They  are  a  minor 
factor  in  the  maritime  progress  of  foreign  nations;  the  pre- 
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dominant  factor,  as  the  Report  of  the  Shipping  Subsidies  Com¬ 
mission  has  shown  us,  is  the  business  ability  of  the  foreign 
merchants  and  shipowners  who  have  profited  by  them.  There 
is  plenty  of  that  in  Spain,  and  the  shipowning  industry  is  in¬ 
creasing  considerably  without  subsidies,  though  the  steamers,  of 
course,  are  bought  abroad.'  The  notion  that  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  especially  the  fisheries,  is  supremely  important  as  a 
nursery  for  the  navy  dies  hard,  but  it  is  dying,  even  in  France, 
where  the  policy  of  subsidising  sailing  ships  exclusively  is  being 
given  up.  The  skilled  A.B.,  or  his  successor,  the  “  shellback  ” 
who  keeps  watch  and  cleans  brasswork  on  a  steamer,  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  person  from  the  trained  man-of-war’s-man  who 
works  modern  guns  and  elaborate  machinery,  and  constitutes 
naval  brigades  for  warfare  on  land ;  still  less  does  the  latter 
resemble  the  clumsy  Breton  who  catches  cod  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  The  mercantile  marine  and  the  fishing  population 
may  supplement  the  navy  on  an  emergency;  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  they  can  do  more;  the  modern  man-of-war’s-man  must  be 
caught  young.  The  Spanish- American  Congress  was  not  exactly 
a  success;  and  no  amount  of  subsidy  to  Spanish  vessels  running 
to  South  American  ports  will  put  freight  into  their  holds  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  Spanish  Americans  can  get  better  goods  from  the 
United  States.  The  future  of  those  republics  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  Spanish  immigrants;  it  rests  primarily  with  the  Italians,  who 
have  poured,  and  are  pouring,  into  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
secondarily  with  the  Germans,  who  have  secured  control  of  a  large 
part  of  the  commerce  of  these  States  without  assistance  from  the 
German  Government,  and  who  have  settled,  and  still  more  have 
multiplied,  in  Southern  Brazil,  until  some  of  its  towns  are 
practically  German.  If  Senor  Sanchez  de  Toca  were  not  Minister 
of  Marine,  we  might  put  his  book  aside  as  bad  history,  exploded 
statesmanship,  and  improbable  prophecy.  Only  he  is  in  office. 
Four  years  ago  Senor  Silvela  endorsed  his  views;  and  they  seem 
now  to  have  undergone  a  practical  development.  Taking  his 
book  and  his  declaration  together,  we  arrive  at  a  real  intention 
to  revive  the  naval  power  of  Spain  which  seems  to  be  taking  a 
practical  form. 

Now,  we  cannot  but  connect  the  Anglophobia  of  his  book  with 
certain  more  recent  manifestations  of  Spanish  feeling.  Lord 
Salisbury’s  remark  to  a  deputation  that  the  world  contains  “  living 
and  dying  nations  ”  was  immediately,  and  quite  gratuitously, 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  as  an  insult  to  themselves;  so  that  during 
the  agitation  of  the  commercial  classes  against  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes  in  1900,  the  agitators  said,  in  a  manifesto  denouncing 
the  Ministry  for  its  heavy  expenditure  on  the  services  and  the 
(1)  B4rard,  p.  270,  $tq. 
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Church,  and  its  starvation  of  public  works  and  education :  “  Lord 
Salisbury  himself  could  take  no  surer  way  to  ruin  us,”  More 
recently,  the  discussion  in  Parliament  of  the  weakness  of 
Gibraltar,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  only  effective  way  of  pro¬ 
tecting  it  would  be  to  land  an  army  corps  on  Spanish  territory, 
was  taken  quite  seriously  in  the  Spanish  Press  as  a  blunt  and 
brutal  announcement  of  English  intentions.  In  the  case  of  a 
war  between  England  and  the  Dual  Alliance,  ibhas  been  seriously 
argued,  one  or  other  of  the  combatants  would  violate  Spanish 
territory  at  once.*  What  more  natural  than  that  Spain  should 
agree  quickly  with  the  nearest  of  her  possible  adversaries?  Her 
finance  is  already  controlled,  very  largely,  by  great  Paris  houses, 
and  her  culture  is  primarily  under  French  influence.  It  is  not 
as  if  there  were  a  choice  between  England,  the  Dual,  and  the 
Triple  Alliance.  England  is  out  of  the  question,  even  if  Spain 
desired  it;  the  Triple  is  withering — and  Spain  had  quite  enough 
of  connection  with  Germany  in  1870,  and  in  the  episode  of  the 
wearing  of  a  German  uniform  by  Alfonso  XII.  in  1883,  and  of 
the  consequent  insults  offered  to  ”  the  Uhlan  ”  by  a  Paris  mob. 
The  only  Power  that  can  possibly  be  profited  by  a  revival  of  the 
Spanish  navy  is  France.  It  may  be  well  to  look  at  the  possible 
effects  of  such  a  revival.  Gibraltar  is  supposed  (though  not  by 
the  most  competent  strategists)  to  command  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean;  at  any  rate  it  serves  as  a  coaling  station,  and 
therefore  as  one  of  the  means  for  keeping  open  our  route  to 
India.  Our  situation  in  the  Mediterranean,  Captain  Mahan  holds, 
is  the  key  to  our  naval  power.  But  if  France,  through  Spain, 
were  to  control  Tangier  and  Ceuta — the  latter,  according  to  some 
authorities,  commanding  the  Straits  much  more  effectively  than 
Gibraltar — while  she  also  holds  Bizerta  as  a  strong  place  for  her 
navy,  what  becomes  of  our  communications?  We  can  hardly 
conceive  of  a  merchant  squadron  going  through  the  Straits  under 
convoy,  exposed  to  dangers  from  the  varying  speed  of  its  members 
and  to  attacks  on  stray  vessels  by  commerce  destroyers  from 
Carthagena  or  Barcelona,  or  the  Morocco  coast,  as  well  as  from 
Bizerta  or  Corsica.  Independently  of  the  practical  difficulties 
further  on — including  those  that  would  arise  when  the  ships  took 
their  turns  to  enter  the  Canal  at  Port  Said — the  multiplication  of 
dangers  at  the  opening  of  the  Mediterranean  would  impose  on 
us  a  strict  blockade  of  the  Spanish  coasts,  and  lock  up  naval 
forces  better  employed  elsewhere.  For  we  should  have  to  look 
out  for  similar  attacks  on  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  our  com¬ 
merce  which  passes  the  Bay  of  Biscay — from  Santander  and 
Bilbao,  and  pre-eminently  from  Corunna,  as  well  as  from  Brest 
or  La  Rochelle.  The  war  would  have  graver  problems  for  us, 
(1)  Btvitta  Contemforanta,  April  30,  1901,  art.  “  OibralUur.’* 
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The  security  of  our  food  supplies  from  across  the  Atlantic  might 
not  be  gravely  affected  by  the  fact  that  Corunna  was  an  enemy’s 
port ;  but  still  a  hostile  Spain  could  threaten  our  communications 
with  West  and  South  Africa,  our  freight  (though  not  our  only 
mail)  route  to  and  from  Australia,  and  even  that  route  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  which  has  often  been  put  forward  as  an 
alternative  to  that  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

There  is  no  particular  reason,  of  course,  to  regard  the  next 
great  naval  war  as  near  at  hand — ^but  then,  neither  is  the 
restoration  of  the  Spanish  navy  the  work  of  a  year  or  two;  nor 
need  we  suppose,  when  war  comes,  that  it  will  necessarily  be  with 
France.  The  preponderant  tendency  among  us  just  now  seems 
to  be  to  expect  that  our  antagonist  will  be  Germany,  who  is  slowly 
preparing  first  to  dispose  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  then  of  the 
commercial  and  maritime  supremacy  of  England.  That  consum¬ 
mation,  however,  cannot  be  attempted  for  fifteen  years,  unless 
Germany  heads  a  Continental  coalition  against  us,  and  the  present 
writer  must  confess  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
coalition  headed  by  Germany  and  comprising  France.  With  the 
latter  country,  however,  there  are  always  possibilities  of  trouble. 
Our  interests  conflict  directly  in  Newfoundland,  less  directly  in 
Africa  and  the  Far  East;  France  may  he  drawn  on  at  any  time 
by  her  obligations  to  her  Russian  partner;  there  is  the  great 
problem  of  Morocco,  as  to  which,  however,  France  and  Spain,  as 
well  as  our  own  Government,  are  displaying  a  caution  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise ;  and  our  experience  of  the  Siamese  question  in 
1893,  and  of  the  Fashoda  dispute  in  1898,  has  shown  us  that  the 
two  countries  might  drift  into  war  at  very  short  notice.  The 
Siamese  dispute  came  very  near  war,  though  the  English  Press 
and  public  in  general  had  no  notion  of  the  gravity  of  the  danger. 
But  then,  the  stronger  the  Parliamentary  Republic  becomes,  and 
the  more  Radical  its  Government,  the  less  is  the  danger  of  any 
conviction  in  France  that  a  war  with  England  is  in  sight.  An 
Orleanist  restoration,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would  mean 
that  the  restored  dynasty  would  he  compelled  for  its  own  safety 
to  seek  popularity  by  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  of  which  England 
would  be  the  natural  object.  A  Radical  Republic,  governed  as 
under  the  present  Ministry  hy  the  preponderant  opinion  of  provin¬ 
cial  France,  and  in  defiance  both  of  the  Ultramontane  Anglo- 
phobes  and  of  the  most  turbulent  elements  in  Paris,  is  only  a 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  in  so  far  as  its  measures  tend  to 
produce  a  reaction  which  will  substitute  something  else.  But, 
whenever  the  crisis  comes,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  France 
can  count  on  the  sympathy,  and  perhaps  the  support,  of  Spain. 

It  is  true  that  the  prospect  of  a  Franco-Spanish  Alliance  has 
become  more  remote  during  the  past  month.  Some  time  ago  a 
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Deputy,  who  was  understood  to  be  SeSor  Silyela,  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  contributed  an  article  to  a  Spanish  review,  La  Lectura, 
advocating  the  close  collaboration  of  his  country  with  France, 
primarily  in  Morocco.  The  impression  left  was  that  Spain  might 
soon  join  the  Dual  Alliance.  Recently,  both  Senor  Silvela  and 
the  Foreign  Minister,  Senor  Aharzuza,  have  done  their  best  to 
dispel  all  such  ideas.  Both  of  them  would  cordially  welcome  an 
alliance  with  France;'  hut  they  regard  it  as  being  unfortunately 
out  of  the  question.  Senor  Silvela  himself  declared  that  his 
article  meant  less  than  had  been  supposed.  “  Had  I  to  sum  up  my 
opinion  in  a  sentence,  I  should  say  that  Spain  ought  to  be  the 
close  friend  of  France,  in  so  far  as  such  an  intimacy  will  not  offend 
the  susceptibilities  of  England.”  Spain  must  ”  make  a  fair 
division  between  sentiment  and  interest.”  Twenty  years  ago,  her 
capital  was  mainly  derived  from  France.  Now,  England  comes 
to  her  under  the  practical  aspects  of  customer  and  banker,  and 
French  capital  shows  no  inclination  to  compete  for  her  service. 
Again,  Senor  Silvela  proceeded,  she  must  avoid  exciting  English 
suspicion.  The  report  that  England  intended  to  seize  the  positions 
on  Spanish  territory  which  command  Gibraltar  (which,  as  was 
indicated  above,  rests  on  pure  misapprehension)  has  been  formally 
denied  by  the  British  Government.  Still,  even  in  a  time  of  pro¬ 
found  peace,  Spain  must,  for  her  own  safety,  avoid  taking  any 
step  that  may  tend  to  bring  her  into  “  the  latent  conflict  which 
always  exists  between  England  and  France.”  That  is  the  opinion 
of  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Spain. 

Now,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  even  before  these  declarations, 
that  the  dangers  arising  from  a  hostile  Spain  were  near  at  hand. 
But  still,  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  Senor  Silvela’s  words  that  the 
“  equitable  division  between  sentiment  and  interest  ”  leaves  the 
sentiment  all  on  one  side,  drawing  Spain  to  France.  Moreover, 
the  “  interest  ”  is  in  the  coast  provinces ;  the  ”  sentiment  ”  is  in 
Madrid.  Doubtless  the  great  war  is  not  coming  off  yet,  and 
various  domestic  problems,  such  as  the  land  question  and  the 
position  of  the  religious  orders,  are  becoming  daily  more  urgent. 
Doubtless,  too,  Senor  Silvela  is  a  capable,  honest,  cool-headed 
statesman.  But  in  considering  the  state  of  Europe,  we  must  look 
beyond  one  Ministry,  or  one  reign.  For  example,  the  death  of  the 
young  King,  who,  has  kept  to  the  paths  of  the  Constitution,  would 
mean  the  rule  of  his  sister  and  her  Bourbon  husband,  and  the 
domination  of  a  Court  and  Ultramontane  clique.  What  would 
such  rulers  care  about  the  economic  interests  of  Spain?  What 
would  their  ecclesiastical  advisers  have  to  say  about  those 
interests,  except  that  they  implied  strikes  and  Socialism? 

Moreover,  any  Spanish  Ministry  has  to  reckon  with  the  Services, 
(1)  Int«rview  in  Le  Matin  (Paris),  Jan.  11,  1903, 
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and  they  are  generally  powerful  enough  to  get  their  way.  Even 
after  the  great  disasters  of  1898,  it  was  found  difficult  to  reduce 
the  army  estimates,  and  plans  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  the 
fleet,  though  the  loss  of  the  colonies  had  destroyed  the  chief  reason 
for  its  existence.  Returning  prosperity  will  mean  a  renewal  of 
naval  agitationj  we  may  even  foresee  that  a  new  argument  will  be 
derived  for  the  encouragement  of  Spanish  shipping  from  the  fact 
that  the  fleet,  though  a  necessity  for  any  self-respecting  nation, 
has  nothing  particular  to  do.  And,  if  the  Minister  of  Marine 
still  holds  to  his  plans,  Spain  will  have  her  new  navy  and  an 
increased  mercantile  flotilla. 

The  desirability  of  these  possessions  will  be  differently  judged 
according  to  the  economic  views  of  the  critic.  To  those  who  take 
the  common-sense  view  suggested  by  ordinary  political  economy, 
an  attack  of  megalomania,  even  in  the  comparatively  mild  form 
manifested  by  the  Minister  of  Marine,  will  seem  a  very  undesir¬ 
able  visitation  at  the  present  time.  M.  Victor  Berard  has  shown 
us  a  new  Spain — vigorous,  practical,  adaptable;  and  the  latest 
reports  of  our  consuls  confirm  his  conclusions,  as  has  been  shown 
above.  Spanish  industry  and  commerce,  misjudged  or  ignored  by 
tourists  who  visit  Madrid  and  the  memorials  of  the  mediaival 
glories  of  the  peninsula,  is  reviving  and  multiplying;  and  it 
signalised  its  revival  by  a  forcible  demand  to  he  let  alone — in  the 
demonstrations  against  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  which  marked 
the  spring  of  1900.  Or,  if  the  Government  cannot  let  it  alone, 
there  are  more  direct  ways  of  helping  it  than  by  bringing  more 
ships,  at  the  taxpayers’  expense,  into  an  already  overcrowded 
market,  and  fitting  Spain  to  be  the  satellite  of  her  greater  neigh¬ 
bour.  Better  railway  communication  between  the  Galician  coast 
and  the  interior,  as  M.  Berard  has  pointed  out,  would  do  much  for 
the  existing  Spanish  fisheries — more,  probably,  than  Sefior  Sanchez 
de  Toca’s  proposed  subsidies  regulated  according  to  the  number  of 
miles  sailed  would  do  in  creating  deep-sea  fisheries  for  Spain  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  shorter  line  to  Cadiz  might  sub¬ 
stitute  it  for  Lisbon  as  the  port  through  which  should  pass  all 
express  traffic  for  South  America — might  make  it,  in  short,  a 
Spanish  Brindisi.  But  Cadiz,  M.  Berard  tells  us,  can  get  nothing 
out  of  the  Government.  The  distance  to  Madrid  might  he 
shortened  sixty  miles  by  the  construction  of  a  branch  from  Puer- 
tollano  to  Cordova.  This  was  authorised  in  1880  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  eventually  made  for  its  completion  by  the  end  of  1892. 
The  company  which  undertook  the  construction  deposited  a  sum  as 
security  with  the  Government.  The  sum  has  not  been  declared 
forfeited;  the  interest  is  still  paid  upon  it.  Everywhere  the 
country  needs  opening  up,  that  its  metals  may  be  worked,  its  coal 
brought  to  its  factories  and  ports,  its  rising  horticultural  industries 
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developed  by  opportunities  for  export.  Even  oranges,  a  recent 
consular  report  tells  us,  cannot  be  sold  in  some  parts  of  tbe  interior 
of  Spain,  because  of  the  cost  of  carriage.  Yet  these  practical 
reforms  are  left  undone. 

Spain  may  fairly  take  example  by  the  experience  of  Italy. 
One  of  her  Prime  Ministers — Mancini — had  taught,  years  before 
he  held  office,  that  colonies  were  a  necessity  for  a  Great  Power. 
So  Italy,  disappointed  because  her  statesmen  had  brought  home 
nothing  from  Berlin — not  even  so  much  as  Cyprus — and  mortified 
still  more  because  France  forestalled  her  in  Tunis,  joined  the 
Triple  Alliance,  paraded  on  every  occasion  her  understanding  with 
England,  and  pushed  on  her  colonial  enterprise  in  Erythrea.  The 
result  was — a  commercial  rupture  with  France,  and  almost  an 
actual  war ;  risings  in  Sicily  and  Massa-Carrara ;  and  the  defeat  of 
Adowa.  Then  her  policy  changed;  her  ambitions  in  Erythrea 
abated;  she  made  friends  with  her  western  neighbour,  revised 
her  commercial  intercourse,  and  is  now  in  a  position  to  profit 
by  events  in  Tripoli,  and  perhaps  in  Albania.  Nominally,  of 
course,  her  obligations  under  the  Triple  Alliance  stand;  but 
nobody  supposes  that  that  League  implies  the  spirit  or  the  tenden¬ 
cies  in  its  junior  partners  that  it  did  twenty,  or  even  ten  years 
ago.  But  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  Italy  if  she 
had  stood  aloof  altogether  from  the  combinations  of  Central 
Europe  and  from  oversea  enterprise  in  Africa! 

This  is  the  kind  of  choice  now  laid  before  Spain.  Will  she  let 
her  citizens  develop  their  new-found  industries  in  peace  and  quiet¬ 
ness,  and  address  herself  to  the  tremendous  problems  of  reform 
awaiting  solution — to  the  regulation  of  the  position  of  the  religious 
orders;  to  the  land  question,  as  demanded  by  the  new  Monarchical 
Democratic  party  under  Senor  Canalejas;  to  the  reform  of  the 
currency  projected  by  Senor  Villaverde,  her  new  Minister  of 
Finance?  Or  will  she,  with  one  eye  on  South  America  and  the 
other  on  Morocco,  cherish  idle  or  premature  dreams  of  “  expan¬ 
sion,”  of  figuring  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  of  rendering  assistance 
which  there  is  no  particular  reason  to  suppose  would  receive  any 
reward?  Unfortunately,  Spain  is  governed  from  Madrid,  by  men 
out  of  touch  either  with  the  mass  of  the  people  or  the  leaders  of 
industry  and  commerce.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  eJSorts  of  successive  Governments  to  assist  economic 
development  should  be  those  of  amateurs;  or  that  Barcelona,  the 
first  port  and  manufacturing  town  of  Spain,  should  be  more  than 
ever  desirous  of  autonomy,  if  not  of  complete  independence. 

J.  S.  Mann. 
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If,  with  two  books  before  me  on  which  I  have  something  to  say,  I 
have  chosen  the  title  of  the  lesser,  that  is  because  of  its  peculiar 
fitness.  The  four  winds  of  Eirinn  breathe  through  each,  if  with  a 
stronger  sound  and  more  primitive  voice  in  that  which  deals  with  a 
spiritual  and  material  order  long  ago  remote  from  us,  with  the 
heroic  passions  and  beauty  of  a  world  that  ceased  before  English 
was  grown  a  language.  Even  in  the  order  of  importance  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  small  posthumotis  book  of  verse  by  Ethna 
Carbery  is  so  far  behind  the  great  work  we  owe  to  Tjady  Gregory. 
But  by  that  I  do  not  mean  literary  importance.  The  poems  of  The 
Four  Winds  of  Eirinn  have  already  appeared  in  Nationalist  papers  and 
circulated  throughout  Ireland,  and  are  loved  and  treasured  in 
innumerable  hill- crofts  and  moorside  cabins.  A  thousand  readers 
knew  the  author’s  name  who  had  no  idea  whether  she  was  of  the 
small  band  of  living  singers  or  of  that  great  Irish  company  whose 
songs  are  the  treasure  of  a  whole  people.  Only  a  few  knew  that 
Ethna  Carbery  was  the  wife  of  a  Donegal  patriot  and  writer  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  Seumas  MacManus ;  hut  long  before  her  racent  premature 
death  she  had  become  a  familiar  presence  at  many  hearths.  Her 
slender  posthumous  volume  may  now  be  had  at  a  sum  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  save  the  poor  of  her  own  land.  That,  however,  need 
not  trouble  any.  There  is  not  a  poem  in  her  book  which  is  not 
known  to  hundreds  who  could  not  purchase  the  little  volume  or  could 
not  read  it  were  it  possessed.  One  copy  of  a  book  such  as  The  Four 
Winds  of  Eirinn  is  enough  to  light  many  unseen  fires.  Few  readers 
out  of  touch  with  the  Gaelic  peasant  have  any  idea  of  the  power  of 
a  single  enthusiast ;  of  how  one  man,  speaking  in  a  bam  at  harvest- 
time,  or  by  the  croftside,  or  on  the  long  road,  or  by  the  fireside  at 
the  winter  ceilidh^  or  at  the  rising  of  the  moon  in  the  dusks  of 
summer,  can  spread  from  one  to  one,  to  a  little  group,  to  a  gathering 
clan,  to  countless  imknown  brothers  and  sisters,  tidings  that  are 
sprung  from  a  living  heart  and  march  in  music  and  are  clothed  in 
the  speech  of  beauty.  For  there  is  perhaps  no  people  so  susceptible 
to  the  charm  of  verbal  rhythm  as  the  Gaelic  Irish.  To  put  a  sorrow 
or  a  joy  into  mournful  or  dancing  music  is  as  natural  to  them  as, 

(1)  Cuehulain  of  Muirthemne,  arranged  and  retold  by  Lady  Gregory,  with  a  Preface 
by  W.  B.  Yeatfl.  Price  Ss.  net.  (John  Mnrray.)  The  Four  Wind*  of  Firinn.  Poems 
by  the  late  “  Ethna  Carbery  ”  (Anna  MacManus).  Paper-bound  and  cloth.  Price 
la.  and  28.  (M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Dublin.) 
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to  the  EDglish  temperament,  it  is  natural  to  secrete  sorrow  and  to 
veil  joy. 

It  would  be  uncritical  to  say  that  the  poetry  of  £thna  Carbery  is  of 
that  kind  which  is  a  possessing  spirit  because  of  its  art.  She  had 
not  time  to  become  a  rare  artist,  for  she  died  in  those  early  years 
when  emotion  does  not  readily  come  under  the  yoke  of  that  severe 
discipline  which  is  the  first  commandment  of  art.  She  is  not  a  poet 
to  compare  with  Mr.  Yeats,  for  example.  In  technical  quality  she  has 
not  the  metrical  facility  of  Nora  Hopper  or  Katharine  Tynan.  Her 
lyri('8  lack  the  precision  and  distinction  of  the  verse  of  Moira 
O’Neill.  But  in  essential  poetic  faculty  she  stands  high  among  the 
Irish  poets  of  to-day ;  in  this  respect  indeed  she  falls  behind  none 
save  Mr.  Yeats  and  “A.  E.”;  and  as  an  Irish  writer  for  an 
Irish  public  I  doubt  if  any  of  those  just  named  has  more  intimately 
reached  the  heart  of  the  people.  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Yeats  is  a  poetry 
that  appeals  to  those  for  whom  the  charm  of  beauty  is  beyond  any 
other  charm,  and  to  whom  beauty  means  a  trained  and  ordered 
loveliness,  and  in  whom  is  a  more  or  less  trained  and  ordered  sense 
of  that  loveliness.  The  poetry  of  “  A.  E.”  is  a  poetry  that  appeals 
to  those  to  whom  the  charm  of  spiritual  ecstasy  is  beyond  any  other 
charm.  The  poetry  of  writers  such  as  Katharine  Tynan  and  Nora 
Hopper,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  Moira  O’Neill,  is  a  poetry 
written  rather  for  the  delight  of  those  in  sympathy  with  the  keen 
and  warm  life  of  the  people  than  for  the  people  themselves.  Their 
poetry  is  rarely  in  the  signature  of  interpretation ;  they  are  minne¬ 
singers  of  charm  and  distinction.  There  are  not  many  of  their  verses 
which  would  oome  naturally  to  the  lips  of  an  Irish  peasant,  as  would 
come  one  or  two  of  Moira  O’Neill’s  Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim,  for,  to 
mention  only  the  most  significant  reason,  they  are  commonly  shaped  in 
the  English  and  not  in  the  Gaelic  form  of  thought — and  the  form 
of  thought  is  a  still  subtler  thing  than  the  form  of  literary  style. 
True,  most  of  Mr  Yeats’s  poetry  is  Guelic  in  its  inward  life,  partaking 
of  the  Gaelic  colour  and  shaped  in  the  Gaelic  mould  ;  but  he  has  the 
esoteric  manner  of  those  ancient  poetic  ancestors  of  his  who  w  ere 
renowned  for  their  obscurity.  In  one  of  the  old  Irish  tales  a  bard  is 
alluded  to  with  great  praise,  for  after  he  had  spoken  before  the  king 
and  the  assembled  warriors,  priests,  and  other  bards,  it  was  admitted 
that  no  other  showed  so  great  wisdom  or  so  irrefutably  cut  away  the 
ground  from  the  matter  in  debate,  because  neither  king  nor  any  other 
could  understand  him,  *‘so  great  was  his  high,  noble,  beautiful 
obscurity.”  And  in  another  episode,  that  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  has 
translated  for  us  in  the  IriscJte  Texte,  we  learn  how  one  Senchan 
went  on  a  cLrcuit  into  Scotland,  and  how  there  “  the  Spirit  of  Poetry 
met  him  on  the  road  in  the  shape  of  a  loathly  monster,  and  conversed 
with  him  in  the  obscurity  of  poetry.”  Truly,  the  chronicler  of  Senchan 
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must  have  suffered  much  ere  he  committed  himself  to  that  “  loathly 
monster  ” ! 

Well,  I  am  sure  that  if  Irish  peasants  were  to  hear  “  The 
Shadowy  Waters,”  or  even  the  greater  number  of  the  poems  of 
The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds,  they  would,  while  responsive  to 
the  music  and  the  charm  of  atmosphere,  rank  the  author  as  the 
greatest  of  living  bards  by  virtue  of  his  “high,  noble,  beautiful 
obscxirity.”  That  they  could  really  follow  “  The  Shadowy  Waters,” 
as  they  have  proved  they  can  follow  with  sympathy  and  delight 
“  The  Countess  Cathleen  ”  —  or  as  they  could  follow  the  stories 
of  Hanrahan  the  Red  in  The  Secret  Rose,  or  the  episodical 
essays  in  The  Celtic  Ttcilight — is  hardly  to  be  believed.^  This 
is  not  to  disparage  one  side  of  Mr.  Yeats’s  genius,  nor  is  it  to  dis¬ 
parage  a  poem  of  great  beauty  that  I  for  one  account  among  the 
excelling  things  he  has  done.  It  is  merely  to  state  what  seems  a 
fact,  and  to  emphasise  the  difference  of  approach  in  a  poet  like 
Ethna  Carbery,  a  writer  not  less  saturated  with  the  Gaelic  atmo¬ 
sphere  but  with  a  simplicity  of  thought  and  diction  foreign  to  the 
most  subtle  of  contemporary  poets,  who  is  never  more  subtle  than 
when  he  creates  a  verbal  simplicity  as  a  veil  for  occult  thought  and 
remote  allusion. 

We  hardly  need  the  tribute  of  proud  love  paid  to  Anna  MacManus, 
in  the  pathetic  little  memoir  contributed  by  Mr.  MacManus  to  this 
posthumous  edition  of  the  poems  of  “  Ethna  Carbery.”  In  these 
poems  we  find  everything  that  the  husband  says  of  the  wife  and  the 
friend  of  the  friend.  No  reader,  surely,  could  fail  to  recognise 
how  “  before  the  tabernacle  of  poor  Ireland’s  hopes  a  perpetual  flame 
burned  in  her  bosom  ”  ;  how  that  from  childhood  even,  “every  fibre 
of  her  frame  vibrated  with  the  love  of  Ireland  ”  ;  how  that  her  love 
went  out  to  the  hills  of  Tir-Chonaill  long  before  her  joy  quickened 
among  the  Donegal  mountains,  because  of  the  passion  come  to  her 
upon  the  Hills  of  her  Heart ! 

“  Hills  o'  my  heart  1 

For  sake  of  the  yellow  head  that  drew  me  wandering  over 
Your  misty  crests  from  my  own  home  where  sorrow  hided  then, 

I  set  my  seven  blessings  on  your  kindly  heather  cover, 

On  every  starry  moorland  loch,  and  every  shadowy  glen, 

Hills  o’  my  limrt !  ” 

(1)  Since  this  article  was  written  I  have  seen  the  new  edition  of  that  fascinating 
book.  The  Celtic  Twilight.  It  is  a  new  book,  in  every  sense,  rather  than  a  new  edition, 
for  the  old  text  has  been  retouched  where  the  author  thought  retouching  needed,  and 
there  is  almost  as  much  again  added  as  formerly  made  the  little  green  volume.  That  no 
longer  is  its  shape  and  colour,  for  the  new  Celtic  Twilight  (Lawrence  &  Sullen)  is  uni¬ 
form  with  77ie  Secret  Row  and  the  collective  edition  of  the  Poems.  As  in  these  books, 
so  here  move  likewise,  and  with  subtle  voices,  the  “  Four  Winds  of  Ehinn.” 
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Her  earliest  as  her  latest  verse  has  the  quality  of  soug  aud  the 
vibration  of  poetry.  And  from  first  to  last  there  is  in  it  the  Gaelic 
note — so  distinctive  from  any  other  note.  Here  Ethna  Carbery 
is  Irish  in  a  sense  in  which  the  other  women  poets  of  her  hour  and 
nation  cannot  claim  to  he ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why  much  of  the 
poetry  of  Katharine  Tynan,  for  example,  might  not  be  written  by 
one  who  had  lived  away  from  Ireland  and  permitted  a  foreign  colour 
to  be  the  colour  of  her  songs  of  life,  or  why  much  of  the  poetry  of 
Norah  Hopper  might  not  be  written  by  one  who  had  never  lived 
in  Ireland  and  knew  the  Ireland  of  the  heart  only  imaginatively 
and  as  one  among  many  dreams  in  the  secret  gardens  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  with  Ethna  Carbery  Ireland  is  always  the  Motherland, 
and  she  the  child  that  will  not  be  put  away  from  her,  no,  not  by  any 
wandering  of  longing  nor  by  any  chance  of  accident.  How  unmis¬ 
takable  the  note  in  the  very  first  lines  of  this  little  collection  of 
some  seventy  poems — only  two-thirds  of  which  had  been  revised 
by  the  author  before  her  early  death  last  Easter : — 

“  There’s  a  sweet  sleep  for  my  love  by  yon  glimmering  blue  wave, 

But  alas  !  it  is  a  cold  sleep  in  a  green -happed  narrow  grave. 

O  shadowy  Finn,  move  slowly. 

Break  not  her  peace  so  holy, 

Stir  not  her  slumber  in  the  grass  your  restless  ripples  lave.” 

And  what  an  added  pathos  to  this  poem  of  “  The  Cold  Sleep  of 
Brighidin  ”  that  it  was  the  singer’s  own  death-lament  as  well  as  that 
of  the  “  Breedyeen  ”  of  her  song  ;  and  that  she  too  lies  in  sleep  by 
the  “  glimmering  blue  wave  ”  of  Loch  Finn  ! 

Again,  in  the  second  poem,  “  Shiela  Ni  Gara  ”  : — 

”  Shiel  Ni  Gara,  is  it  lonesome  where  you  bide. 

With  the  plover  circling  over  and  the  sagans  spreading  wide  ? 

”  Is  it  a  sail  ye  wait,  Shiela  1  ‘  Yea  from  the  westering  sun.’ 

Shall  it  bring  joy  or  sorrow  1  ‘  Oh  joy,  sadly  won.’ 

Shall  it  bring  peace  or  conflict  1  ‘  The  pibroch  in  the  glen. 

And  the  flash  and  crash  of  battle  where  my  banner  shines  again.’ 

“  Green  shears  of  Hope  rise  round  you  like  grass-blades  after  drouth. 

And  there  blows  a  red  wind  from  the  East,  a  white  wind  from  the  South, 

A  brown  wind  from  the  West,  grddh,  a  brown  wind  from  the  West — 

But  the  black,  black  wind  from  Northern  hills,  how  can  you  love  it  best  ?’ 

“  Said  Shiela  Ni  Gara,  ‘  ’Tis  a  kind  wind  and  a  true. 

For  it  rustled  soft  through  Aileach’s  halls  and  stirred  the  hair  of  Hugh  : 

Then  blow,  wind  !  and  snow,  wind  !  What  matters  storm  to  me. 

Now  I  know  the  fairy  sleep  must  break  and  let  the  sleepers  free  ?’ 

“  But,  Shiela  Ni  Gara,  why  rouse  the  stony  dead. 

Since  at  your  call  a  living  host  will  circle  you  instead  7 
Long  is  our  hunger  for  your  voice,  the  hour  is  drawing  near — 

Oh,  Dark  Rose  of  mtr  Passion — call,  and  our  hearts  shall  hear  /  ” 
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Again,  in  the  third,  “  In  Tir-Na’n-Og  ”  : — 

“7n  Tfr  na'n-Og, 

In  Tir-na'n-Og, 

Summer  and  spring  go  hand  in  hand,  and  in  the  radiant  weather 

Brown  autumn  leaves  and  winter  snow  come  floating  down  together. 

“In  Tfr-na’n-Og, 

In  Tir-na'n-Og, 

All  in  a  drift  of  apple-blooms  my  true  love  there  is  roaming, 

He  will  not  come  although  I  pray  from  dawning  until  gloaming. 

“  In  Tir-na'n-Og, 

In  Tir-na'n-Og, 

The  Sidhe  desired  my  Heart’s  Delight,  they  lured  him  from  my  keeping. 

He  stepped  within  a  fairy  ring  while  all  the  world  was  sleeping. 

“  In  Tir-na'n-Og, 

In  Tir-na'n-Og, 

He  hath  forgotten  hill  and  glen  where  misty  shadows  gather. 

The  bleating  of  the  mountain  sheep,  the  cabin  of  his  father. 

“In  Tir-na'n-Og, 

In  Tir-na'n-Og, 

No  memory  hath  he  of  my  face,  no  sorrow  for  my  sorrow. 

My  flax  is  spun,  my  wheel  is  husht,  and  so  I  wait  the  morrow.” 

But,  in  truth,  one  might  quote  from  each  poem  in  the  book.  All 
are  Gaelic  in  mould  of  thought  and  colour  of  art.  Of  the  sixty -eight 
there  are  at  least  sixty  whose  very  names  have  a  cradle-song  for 
some  of  us,  hut  must  be  strangely  foreign  to  many  :  “  Shiela  Ni 
Gura,”  “  The  Song  of  Ciabhan,”  “  Mo  Chraoibhin  Cno,”  “  Pdistin 
Fionn,”  “  Niamh,”  “The  Brown  Wind  of  Connaught,”  “Mo 
Bhuachaill  Cael-Dubh,”  “  I-Breasil,”  “  To  the  Comely  Four  of 
Aran,”  “  Vein  o’  my  Heart,”  “  Nial  Glondubh  to  Gormlai,”  “  The 
Shadow-House  of  Lugh,”  and  the  like. 

These  poems  of  the  Four  Winds  of  Eirinn  fall  into  four  groups, 
though  (and  wisely)  not  so  arranged — poems  of  the  Gaelic  past,  poems 
of  love,  poems  of  national  longing  and  a  burning  patriotism,  and 
poems  of  the  Gaelic  imagination  and  of  the  unquenchable  longing 
and  desire  of  the  heart  for  an  Avalon  of  which  it  dreams,  but  whose 
foam- white  coasts  it  cannot  see— for  the  “  Well  o’  the  World’s  End” 
which  it  cannot  reach : — 

“  Beyond  the  four  seas  of  Eri,  beyond  the  sunsefs  rim, 

It  lies  half  forgot,  tn  a  valley  deep  and  dim. 

Like  a  star  of  fire  from  the  skies'  gold  tire. 

And  tohoso  drinks  the  niru  drops  shall  win  his  heart's  desire — 

At  the  WeU  o'  the  Worlds  End. 

“  What  go  ye  Beeking,  seeking,  seeking, 

O  girl  white-boBomed,  O  girl  fair  and  young 
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I  seek  the  well-water,  the  cool  well  water. 

That  my  love  may  have  love  for  me  ever  on  his  tongue.” 

Perhaps  the  poems  which  longest  will  lie  close  to  the  Irish  heart 
are  those  which  show  the  shadow  of  Irish  sorrow  and  the  rainbow- 
gleam  of  Irish  hope — that  sorrow  and  that  hope  which  from  the  grey 
glens  of  Donegal  to  Kerry  of  the  Kings  inspire  all  the  songs  that  are 
sung,  and  all  that  is  imperishable  in  the  nation’s  heart.  Of  these  a 
typical  example  is  “  Mo  Chraoibhin  Cno  ”  {Mo  chreeveen  no — literally 
“  My  cluster  of  nuts,”  figuratively  “  My  brown-haired  girl  ” — here 
used  by  the  poet  as  an  analogue  of  Ireland,  one  of  her  many  secret 
names  of  love)  : — = 

Mo  ChraoibhIn  Cno  ! 

“  A  sword  of  light  hath  pierced  the  dark,  our  eyes  have  seen  the  star. 

O  Mother,  leave  the  ways  of  sleep  now  days  of  promise  are  ; 

The  rusty  spears  upon  your  walls  are  stirring  to  and  fro. 

In  dreams  they  front  uplifted  shields— Then  wake. 

Mo  Chraoibhin  Cno ! 

“The  little  waves  keep  whispering  where  sedges  fold  you  in. 

And  round  you  are  the  barrows  of  your  buried  kith  and  kin  ; 

0  famine-wasted,  fever-burnt,  they  faded  like  the  snow 
Or  set  their  hearts  to  meet  the  steel — for  you. 

Mo  Chraoibhin  Cno  ! 

“  Their  names  are  blest,  their  caoine  sung,  our  bitter  tears  are  dried ; 

We  bury  sorrow  in  their  graves.  Patience  we  cast  aside  ; 

Within  the  gloom  we  heard  a  voice  that  once  was  ours  to  know — 

It  was  Freedom — Freedom  calling  loud.  Arise ! 

Mo  Chraoibhin  Cno  ! 

“  Afar  beyond  that  empty  sea,  on  many  a  battle-place. 

Your  eons  have  stretched  brave  hands  to  death  before  our  foenian’e  face — 
Down  the  sad  silence  of  your  rest  their  war- notes  faintly  blow. 

And  they  bear  an  echo  of  your  name — of  yours. 

Mo  Chraoibhin  Cno  ! 

“  Then  wake,  a  gradh !  we  yet  shall  win  a  gold  crown  for  your  head, 

Strong  wine  to  make  a  royal  feast — the  white  wine  and  the  red — 

And  in  your  oaken  mether  the  yellow  mead  shall  flow. 

What  day  you  rise,  in  all  men’s  eyes — a  Queen, 

Mo  Chraoibhin  Cno ! 

“  The  silver  speech  our  fathers  knew  shall  once  again  be  heard  ; 

The  fire-lit  story,  crooning  song,  sweeter  than  lilt  of  bird  ; 

The  quicken-tree  shall  break  in  flower,  its  ruddy  fruit  shall  glow, 

And  the  gentle  people  dance  beneath  its  shade — 

Mo  Chraoibhin  Cno ! 

“  There  shall  be  peace  and  plenty — the  kindly  open  door, 

Blessings  on  all  who  come  and  go— the  prosperous  or  the  poor — 

The  misty  glens  and  purple  hills  a  fairer  tint  shall  show, 

When  youi  splendid  Sun  shall  ride  the  skies  again — 

Mo  Chraoibhin  Cno 
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Alas !  ’tis  but  the  old  sweet  impossible  dream  for  what  is  gone 
away  upon  the  wind.  Not  now,  never  again  in  this  little  world 
that  is  our  world,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  can  oome  this  golden  age, 
heralded  by  our  returning  prayers.  For  us,  the  Gbntle  People 
have  no  longer  a  life  common  with  our  own.  They  have  gone 
beyond  grey  unvisited  hills.  They  dwell  in  far  islands  perhaps, 
where  the  rains  of  Heaven  and  the  foam  of  the  sea  guard  their  fading 
secrecies.  Not  here,  in  any  Avalon  betwixt  the  last  beaches  of  the 
Hebrides  and  the  stones  of  Camac,  shall  that  glen  be  found,  that 
shore  be  touched,  where  the  old  Gaelic  world  shall  live  anew.  An 
evil  has  fallen  upon  us,  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  inevit¬ 
able  ;  that  may  or  may  not  be  from  within  ourselves  as  well  as 
from  without.  It  is  inevitable  now. 

“  In  Tir-na'n-Og, 

In  Tir-na'n-Og, 

The  blackbird  lilts,  the  robin  chirps,  the  linnet  wearies  never. 

They  pipe  to  dancing  feet  of  SidJu  and  thus  shall  pipe  for  ever.”  ] 

Yes,  but  that  is  in  Tir-na’n-Og,  the  land  of  the  ever-young.  That 
is  in  I-Breasil,  the  Isle  of  Youth.  That  is  in  Flatheanas,  where 
the  strong  of  soul  are.  It  has  no  shores,  that  land ;  no  boat’s 
prow  cleaves  the  surf  round  that  isle ;  we  do  not  hear  the 
laughing  voices  yonder.  Alas!  yes— in  Tir-na’n-Og.  But  now  j 

we  front  new  ways.  The  spirit  has  changed  within  us ;  and  with  ] 

the  changing  of  the  spirit  in  the  soul  of  a  nation  all  that  was  its  | 
treasure  must  be  lost  too,  all  that  cannot  be  preserved  against  Time 
and  the  bitter  moth.  And  indeed  we  lament  often  for  what  never 
was :  only  the  same  old  desire  of  the  heart,  the  same  old  longing,  ' 
that  a  thousand  years  ago  dreamed  against  to-day,  and  that  to-day 
re-dreams  the  dream  of  the  world  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  happy  years  may  oome.  Who  shall  dare  say  No  ?  But  they  j 
cannot  come,  as  things  are  :  not  for  us,  at  least,  longing  in  our  own 
way.  For  we  long  for  what  is  gone,  and  going,  and  we  are  caught 
in  the  great  net  which  has  swept  in  o\ir  kindred,  and  all  the  nations.  i 
Can  any  Gael  honestly  say  that  Ireland,  that  the  Highlands,  that 
the  Isles  are  in  the  deep  sense  nearer  true  well-being  now  than  they 
were  half  a  oentuiy  ago,  twenty  years  ago,  ten  years  ago  ?  Depopu-  j 
lation,  the  decay  of  the  old  language,  the  ceaseless  pressure  of  what  I 
in  bitter  unconscious  irony  is  called  the  civilising  factor ;  the  deaden¬ 
ing  of  a  new  and  dull  ideal  of  prosperity,  not  a  blithe  weal  but  a 
restless  discontent ;  the  cancer  of  racial  hate  in  Ireland,  the  levelling 
and  crushing  curse  of  a  growing  materialism  in  Scotland;  the  para¬ 
lysing  selfishness  of  both  native  and  alien  landowners ;  and,  with 
these,  and  much  else,  the  losing  of  old  virtues  in  the  half-eager  half- 
sullen  assumption  of  other  ways  and  manners — all  this  has  made,  and 
is  making,  the  paasing  of  the  old  order  bitter  and  tragic  for  those 
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whose  hearts  are  bound  up  in  it,  whose  life  is  part  of  it,  whose  souls 
are  the  offspring  of  its  soul. 

If  I  and  others  of  my  generation  feel  this,  how  much  more  must 
those  feel  it  whose  memories  go  far  hack ;  who  remember  the  home¬ 
less  glens,  when  the  smoke  of  many  hearths  rose  in  peace  ;  the  deer- 
forests,  when  the  hillside  crofts  held  a  contented  people  ;  the  islands 
where  now  the  flocks  of  the  capitalist  sheep-farmer  are  the  only 
inhabitants  P  A  few  days  ago  I  met  a  grey-haired  Highland  gentle¬ 
man  on  his  way  back  to  the  far  Isles,  to  take  farewell  of  the  last  of 
his  clan  who  upheld  the  old  ways  and  kept  to  the  old  traditions  and 
used  the  ancient  speech.  “  For  it  is  all  going,”  he  said ;  “  no,  it  is 
all  gone.  Soon  I  will  be  the  last,  there.  They  have  no  Gaelic  now, 
the  young  people.  They  and  the  others  have  forgotten  all  that  our 
fathers  had  of  tale  and  song.  Our  old  world  is  passed  away.  It  is  a 
new  world  we  are  in  now.  For  them  that  like  it,  it  may  be  well ; 
it  is  not  well  for  us  who  do  not  like  it.  For  me,  as  with  Donnacha* 
Btln : — 

“  ’S  mithich  tedmadh  do  na  gUannaibh 
O'n  tha  gruaimich  airna  beannaibh, 

'S  ceathach  ddinte  mu  na  meatlaibh, 

A'  cur  dallaidh  airar  leirsinn.” 

(“  It  is  time  now  to  go  down  into  the  glens,  for  gloom  is  fallen  on 
the  mountains,  and  mists  shroud  the  hills,  darkening  our  vision.”) 

There  are  still  many  of  us  who  are  of  this  broken  clan.  We  have 
not  wholly  lost  heart ;  there  is  much  left  to  fight  for ;  there  is  still 
one  inspiring  hope  :  but  we  know  that  nearly  all  of  what  we  would  see 
stay  must  go,  that  nothing  of  what  we  see  going  shall  turn  back, 
that  nothing  of  what  we  know  gone  shall  come  again. 

And  this  poor  girl,  with  her  heart  of  song  and  her  frail  reed  of 
life,  who  died  so  young  among  the  mountains  of  Donegal,  she,  too, 
knew  it.  What  a  caoine  of  world-old  sadness  in  that  poem  she  wrote 
not  long  before  her  death,  “  The  Passing  of  the  Qnel  ” : — 

“  The  whip  of  hunger  scourged  them  from  the  glens  and  quiet  moors, 

But  there’s  a  hunger  of  the  heart  that  plenty  never  cures  ; 

And  they  shall  pine  to  walk  again  the  rough  road  that  is  yours. 

“  They  are  going,  going,  going,  and  we  cannot  bid  them  stay  ; 

The  fields  are  now  the  strangers’,  where  the  strangers’  cattle  stray. 

Oh  !  KathaUm  Ni  Hoolihan,  your  war/s  a  thorny  way  !  ” 

But  pain  wearies  even  the  sense  of  pain,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  turn 
to  this  dead  young  singer’s  poetry  of  fantasy.  How  fine  much  of 
this  is,  whether  simple  as  “  The  King  of  Ireland’s  Cairn  ” : — 

“  Blow  softly  down  the  valley, 

O  wind,  and  stir  the  fern 
That  waves  its  green  fronds  over 
The  King  of  Ireland’s  cairn. 
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Say,  down  those  halls  of  Quiet 
Doth  he  cry  upon  his  Queen  ? 
Or  doth  he  sleep  contented 
To  dream  of  what  has  been  I  ” 


()r  of  more  subtle  thought  and  remoter  expression  in  poems  such  as 
that  (“  Angus  the  Lover  ”)  which  begins  : — 

“  I  follow  the  silver  spears  flang  from  the  hands  of  dawn.” — 

Or  as  “  The  Oreen  Plover,”  or  as  “  The  Shadow  House  of  Lugh  ”  : — 

“  Dream-fair  beside  dream  waters,  it  stands  alone  : 

A  winging  thought  of  Lugh  made  its  comer  stone  : 

A  desire  of  his  heart  raised  its  walls  on  high. 


He  hath  no  vexing  memory  of  blood  in  slanting  rain, 

Of  green  spears  in  hedges  on  a  battle  plain  ; 

But  through  the  haunted  quiet  his  love’s  silver  words 
Blew  round  him  swift  as  wing-beats  of  enchanted  birds. 


He  plays  for  her  pleasure  on  his  harp’s  gold  wire 
The  laughter-tune  that  leaps  alone  in  trills  of  fire  ; 

She  hears  the  dancing  feet  of  Sidhe  where  a  white  moon  gleams, 
And  all  her  world  is  joy  in  the  House  of  Dreams. 

His  days  glide  to  night,  and  his  nights  glide  to  day  : 

With  circling  of  the  amber  mead,  and  feasting  gay  : 

In  the  yellow  of  her  hair  his  dreams  lie  curled. 

And  her  amis  make  the  rim  of  his  rainbow  world.” 


Or  in  poems  of  the  longing  of  love,  as  Feitbfailge  ” : — 

“  The  hlue  lake  of  Devenish  ! 

I  vex  the  purple  dark  with  sighs — 

{The  blue  laJce  (f  Devenish) 

Across  the  world  my  sorrow  flies, 

A-hunger  for  the  grey  and  wistful 
Beauty  of  Feithfailge’seyes.” 

Or  as  “  At  the  Well  of  the  Branchy  Trees,”  or  “  Hills  o’  My  Heart,” 
or  “  Mo  Bhuaohaill  Cael-Dubh,”  or  “  The  Sad  Song  of  Finian,”  ^ith 
its  true  Gadic  hyperbole  of  lament  in — 

**  I  am  adrift  on  the  waves  of  the  world — 

Och6n  I  Och6n ! 

Tossed  Ity  the  storm,  by  the  green  seas  whirled. 

All  for  the  sake  of  the  yellow-curled 
Slender  girl  that  1  wished  my  own  ” — 

or  a  half-score  more  as  fine. 

There  is  a  legend  common  throughout  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  and 
current  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  about  the  Lennan-Shee  {Leannain- 
Sidhe),  or  Fairy  Lover.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  a  striking 
variant  of  the  usual  tale,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  answer.  One 
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of  the  hearers  objected  that  all  these  stories  of  the  Lennan-Shee  were 
untrue,  for  he  had  lived  many  years  in  the  Highlands  and  had  never 
heard  of  any  who  had  met  or  seen  or  known  of  a  fairy  lover,  and 
that  what  one  was  not  aware  of  in  a  country  would  not  be  existing 
in  that  country.  “  As  for  that,”  said  the  narrator,  “  *S  iomadh  rud  a 
bhtos  am  measg  an  t*  shiaigh  air  nark  bifos  agaibh-sa  ”  (“  There's  many 
a  thing  among  the  people  of  which  you  are  left  in  ignorance  ”),  a 
remark  greeted  all  round  with  “  Tha  sin  fior  ”  (“  That  is  true”).  And  of 
the  many  who  in  one  way  or  another  have  dealt  with  this  legend,  I 
recall  none  who  has  done  so  more  subtly  than  Ethna  Carbery  in 
"  The  Ijove-Talker  — 

“  I  know  not  what  way  he  came,  no  shadow  fell  behind, 

But  all  the  sighing  rashes  swayed  beneath  a  fairy  wind  : 

The  thrash  ceased  its  singing,  a  mist  crept  about, 

We  two  clang  t(^tker — vdth  the  world  shut  out 

“  Beyond  the  ghostly  mist  I  could  hear  my  cattle  low, 

The  little  cow  from  Ballina,  clean  as  driven  snow, 

The  dun  cow  from  Kerry,  the  roan  from  Inisheer, 

Oh,  pitiful  their  calling — and  his  whispers  in  my  ear  ! 

“  His  eyes  were  a- fire  ;  his  words  were  a  snare  ; 

I  cried  my  mother’s  name,  but  no  help  was  there  ; 

Imade  the  blessed  Sign  :  then  he  gave  a  dreary  moan, 

A  wisp  of  cloud  went  floating  by,  and  I  stood  alone.” 

How  natural  it  seems  to  turn  from  this  Glaelic  singer  of  to-day  to 
the  unknown  shenachies  who  told  the  primitive  Gaelic  legends  of  the 
Cuchulain  cycle  at  a  time  when  the  Angles  had  not  troubled  the  fens 
of  England — to  that  largely  lost  and  much  confused  cycle  of 
legendary  lore  from  which,  in  Cuchulain  of  Muirthefnne  (Coohoolin  of 
Mtir-6v-na,  as  pronounced),  Lady  Gregory  has  with  so  much  skill 
and  beauty  evolved  a  sequent  narrative  !  For  the  two  worlds  meet, 
thus  :  or  rather,  they  are  one.  Time  makes  no  division  when  the 
mental  outlook,  the  mental  life,  remains  unchanged  save  in  what  is 
imessential  in  manner  and  method.  The  Ghiel  who  believes  in  the 
fairy  lover  can  also  well  believe  in  the  story  of  the  love  of  Angus, 
son  of  the  Dagda,  for  Caer  Ormaitb,  daughter  of  Ethal  Anbual ;  and 
how  for  one  year  Caer  would  be  a  beautiful  woman  and  for  the  next 
year  be  a  white  swan  on  a  mountain  loch,  and  how  Angus,  because 
of  the  longing  of  his  love,  took  swan-shape  upon  him  by  the  loch- 
side,  so  that  the  lovers  spread  their  wings  and  rose  from  the  loch, 
in  their  going  their  wings  making  a  music  so  sweet  that  all 
who  heard  it  fell  asleep  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  Or 
in  that  tale  of  how  Gathbad  the  Druid  told  the  childless  Fedlimid 
that  his  wife  would  bear  a  daughter  for  whom  many  great  heroes  and 
bright  candles  of  the  Ghiel  would  lose  their  lives ;  and  of  how  the 
girl  was  bom,  she  for  whom  heroes  would  fight  and  kings  go  seeking  ; 
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And  how  Cathbad  said,  “  Let  D^irdr^  be  her  name,  sweet  menace  that 
she  is  :  ”  and  how  he  chanted  to  her : — 

“  Many  mil  he  jealous  of  your  face,  0  flame  of  beauty  ;  for  your  sake  heroes  shall 
go  to  exile.  For  there  is  harm  in  your  face;  it  will  bring  banishment  and  death  on 
the  sons  of  Icings.  In  your  fate,  0  beautiful  child,  are  xoounds  and  ill-doings,  and 
shedding  of  blood. 

“  You  win  have  a  little  grave  apart  to  yourself;  you  voill  be  a  tale  of  wonder  for 
ever,  DHrdri.” 

Or  in  that  tale  of  how  Fedelm  of  the  Sidhe — the  young  girl  of  the 
mouth  of  red  berries,  with  voice  sweeter  than  the  strings  of  a  curved 
harp,  and  skin  showing  through  her  clothes  like  the  snow  of  a  single 
night — was  of  a  sudden  seen  by  Maeve,  the  Warrior- Queen,  sitting 
on  a  shaft  of  her  chariot,  and  had  no  word  to  say  to  the  Queen 
about  her  hosts  of  Cruachan  gathered  for  battle  against  Cuchulain 
and  the  Ultonians,  hut  only,  over  and  over,  “  I  see  crimson  on  them, 
I  see  red.”  And  how  true  that  foretelling  was,  when  that  great 
army  of  Ireland  was  swept  away,  “  wandering  and  going  astray  like 
a  mare  among  her  foals  that  goes  astray  in  a  strange  place,  not 
knowing  what  path  to  take  ” ;  and  how  the  remnant  crossed  the  ford 
of  the  Sionnan  at  Athluain,  notwithstanding  that  in  Maeve’s  company 
were  unvanquishable  heroes  and  three  princes  of  the  Sidhe  in  shining 
armour,  Delbaeth,  and  Cermat  Honey-mouth,  and  Angus  Og,  son  of 
the  Dagda — for  even  the  gods  do  not  always  prevail  against  the  souls 
of  the  greatest. 

Or  in  that  tale  of  how  the  harpers  of  Cainhile  came  to  Maeve’s 
camp,  and  played  on  magic  harps ;  hut  how  they  were  driven  forth  as 
spies,  and  followed  with  spears  till  they  reached  the  great  stone  of 
Lecmore,  when  the  harpers  took  on  themselves  the  shape  of  wild 
deer  and  went  away.  Or  in  that  tale  of  the  Wedding  of  Maine,  son 
of  Ailell  and  Maeve,  where  beauty  and  death  are  as  subtly  inter¬ 
woven  as  in  the  familiar  Gaelic  sgeul  of  the  love  of  Baile  the  Sweet- 
Spoken  and  Aillinn,  when,  after  death,  grave-wood  grew  into 
grave- wood  and  green  branches  from  the  North  and  the  South  became 
one  overhanging  branch  under  which  the  four  winds  moved.  Or  in 
that  tale  of  how,  after  the  heavy  wound  of  Fraeoh,  “  Boy  darling  of 
the  King  of  the  Sidhe  of  Ireland,”  a  sorrowfvil  crying  was  heard  on 
Cruachan,  and  strange  women  in  beautiful  raiment  were  seen  on  the 
hill,  and  how  Fraech  in  his  sickness  called  suddenly,  Lift  me  out  of 
this,  for  that  is  the  ciy  of  my  mother  and  of  the  women  of  Boann 
and  how  he  was  carried  to  Cruachan,  and  left  upon  the  hill,  and  how 
thrice  fifty  queens  bore  him  to  the  secret  gates,  crying  a  sorrowful  cry  ; 
and  how  it  is  from  this  cry  that  the  musicians  of  Ireland  learned 
the  sorrowful  cry  of  the  women  of  the  Sidhe. 

Or  in  a  hundred  tales  akin  to  these  tales,  in  this  hook  and  in 
other  hooks,  and  in  many  minds,  might  belief  as  well  he. 
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To  come  under  the  enchantment  of  a  book  such  as  this  retold 
legendary  lore — retold  by  Lady  Gregory  from  many  sources,  with 
constant  excellence  in  choice,  with  careful  art  of  simplicity,  and  not 
rarely  in  that  spell- bound  prose  which  is  bom  of  the  enchanted  mind — 
one  must  be,  as  Mr.  Yeats  says  in  his  beautiful  preface  to  this  book, 
as  were  the  people  of  old-time,  who  were  in  love  with  a  story  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  imagination  as  if  to  a  lover.  Not  otherwise  can  this 
sea  of  troubling  winds  and  troubled  waters,  and  of  bewildering  currents 
and  rising  and  falling  tides,  be  rightfully  enjoyed.  To  change  the 
image,  the  book  must  be  approached  as  one  approaches  a  mmoured 
forest,  dense  with  ^^intricate  byways,  proud  with  wide  glades,  given 
over  to  the  wilderness  at  times,  and  to  enter  which  with  the  dews  of 
dawn  means  that  one  need  not  look  to  emerge  till  the  stars  are  come. 
The  paths  may  be  difficult,  sometimes  the  way  seem  trackless.  But 
“  delight  will  always  overtake  one  in  the  end.” 

Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne  is  no  mere  book  of  pleasure  for  the 
eager  or  the  weary  reader.  It  is  the  initial  part  of  a  great  work 
which  will  rank  with  the  Arthurian  chronicle  of  Malory  and  with  the 
Mahinogion  which  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  (in  some  such  manner  as 
Lady  Gregory  has  now  done)  gave  to  the  world.  Had  Macpherson 
been  profoundly  intimate  with  Gaelic  life,  and  had  he  been  a  Gaelic 
scholar — had  he  been  free  from  the  ideals  of  a  lowland  bourgeois,  and 
not  caught  in  the  intellectual  sentimentality  of  the  eighteenth 
centmy  of  his  day — he  might  have  achieved  a  triumph  as  great,  I 
think  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  of  these.  For  with  all  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  Lady  Gregory’s  achievement,  I  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Yeats 
that  it  is  so  great  a  book  as  he  maintains.  This  is  not  to  disparage 
a  work  which  calls  for  enduring  gratitude.  But  Lady  Gregory’s 
Cuchulain  is  not  the  shapen  triumph  of  imagination ;  it  is — and  how 
different  this  is,  while  so  fine — the  triumphant  exposition  of  many 
imaginations  by  an  enthusiast,  and  an  enthusiast  who  shows  that  she 
is  an  artist  of  a  rare  and  welcome  order. 

Surely  one  need  not  mistake  the  translative,  the  expositive  faculty 
for  the  creative  faculty.  A  year  or  two  ago  Miss  Eleanor  Hull 
summarised  the  Cuchulain  Saga.  It  was  interesting  and  valuable, 
and  doubtless  was  of  material  service  to  Lady  Gregory.  Cuchulain 
of  Muirthemne  is  the  ordered  and  artistic  narration:  the  Cuchulain 
Saga  is  the  careful  analysis,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  the  crude 
architectural  structure  from  which  a  symmetrical  edifice  was  to 
emerge.  But  one  knows  that  there  is  another  and  greater  way : 
the  way  that  a  Gaelic  poet  of  the  first  order  might  take — the 
way  that  would  give  us  all  the  beauty  and  wonder  gathered 
out  of  the  past,  with  a  new  beauty,  a  new  wonder,  gathered 
somehow,  we  know  not  how,  out  of  the  present — and  yet,  when 
we  look  curiously,  neither  the  floating  wonder  nor  the  rising  and 
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falling  beauty  being  dissociate  in  time,  but  one  wonder,  and  one 
beauty.  A  new  and  greater  Macpherson,  working  from  deep  know¬ 
ledge  truly  in  a  true  way ;  a  new  Villemarqu^,  with  more  scrupulous 
heed  and  with  a  familiarity  as  great  and  a  power  greater  than  that  of 
Brizieux  ;  a  Celtic  William  Morris — what  might  such  an  one  make 
of  the  Cuchulain  Cycle,  the  Fionn  Cycle,  of  Oisin  of  the  Deer  ? 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  might  have  done  it,  but  he  was  never  on  the 
crest,  only  alone  for  a  time  on  the  uplift  of  the  great  wave,  and  he 
lacked  the  supreme  gift  of  the  Celt,  the  gift  of  an  incommunicable  charm. 
Mr.  Yeats  might  do  it :  the  Wanderings  of  Oisin  uphold  the  chance. 
But  I  fear  the  work  is  for  one  far  less  preoccupied  than  he  with 
the  many  subtle  problems  of  art  and  of  the  shaken  mind  and  of  life 
turning  for  ever  among  her  revolving  mirrors.  It  will  have  to 
be  the  life-work  of  a  single-minded  dreamer  and  maker,  as,  with  all 
its  insincerities  and  banalities,  Ossian  was  the  life-work  of  that  per¬ 
plexing  genius,  at  once  so  high  and  so  small,  so  universal  and  so 
provincial,  James  Macpherson. 

For  I  feel  this  about  Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne,  that  it  is  a  fine 
ideal  finely  fulfilled  (and  how  much  that  is  in  a  day  of  few  ideals 
and  few  fulfillings !  but  that  it  is — I  know  not  what  P — over- 
scholarly  in  its  unwavering  heed  to  be  consciously  the  thing  it 
sets  out  to  be :  over-cold  in  its  strange  sameness  of  emotion :  a 
little  chill  with  the  chill  of  exquisite  handicraft.  Once,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  book  read,  and  somewhat  weary  of  its  even  waters, 
.,s  I  turned  to  the  earlier  and  fragmentary  and  in  every  way  cruder 

telling  of  Standish  O’Grady.  It  was  like  leaving  the  banks  of  a 
.  still  loch  for  the  slippery  heather  slopes  of  a  mountain  torrent — 

but  the  sudden  freshness,  the  leap,  the  vigour,  the  cry  in  the  ears, 
the  stir,  the  rush  I  In  a  word,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  flaw  in 
Lady  Gregory’s  version  is  its  passionlessness.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
I  have  the  idea  that  her  mind  quickened  continually  when  she  was 
writing  this  beautiful  book,  but  that  her  pulse  never  quickened.  “  It 
is  not  the  book  for  the  beating  of  my  heart  to  be  heard  in,”  the 
author  might  reply.  But  can  that  plea  be  averred  of  any  book  of 
the  imagination,  whether  primary  or  reflected?  It  is  here  that 
style — that  subtle  revealer — brings  to  the  test.  And  to  me  this 
beautiful  style,  so  simple  and  gracious  as  it  is,  reveals  rather  an 
enamoured  mind  than  an  enthralled  heart.  Perhaps,  however,  one 
less  familiar  than  the  present  writer  with  the  themes  and  legends  with 
which  Lady  Gregory  has  so  masterfully  dealt  could  better  estimate 
the  general  value  of  this  book.  That  I  am  indeed  ready  to  admit. 
For  I  miss,  too  often,  a  wilder  but  a  native  note  that  she  has  pur¬ 
posefully  ignored ;  sometimes  wisely  perhaps,  sometimes  inevitably 
I  suppose,  sometimes  I  cannot  but  feel  to  the  weakening  of  her  tale 
and  the  adumbrating  of  that  tale’s  features  for  those  whose  approach 
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is  new.  And  though,  again,  I  feel  with  others  the  charm  and 
recognise  the  art  of  Lady  Ghregory’s  style,  I  find  in  it,  now  and 
then,  a  lack  of  virility  that  is  at  times  almost  prettiness — as,  to 
take  the  first  instance  I  can  come  upon  at  random,  the  fatal  vulgarism 
of  the  misuse  of  “  nice  ”  in  the  story  of  Ailell’s  treachery  upon 
Fraech — “  So  he  went  and  broke  a  branch  off  the  tree  .  .  .  and  it 
is  beautiful  he  looked  over  the  black  water,  his  body  without  fault 
and  his  face  so  nice,”  etc. 

But  lapses  of  the  kind  are  perhaps  inevitable.  In  the  main  the 
fine  and  quiet  art  of  the  telling  is  the  justification  of  the  aim  the 
writer  had  in  view — to  write  an  English  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
vernacular  of  those  who  now  have  the  foreign  language  as  their  own 
language  but  still  retain  the  Gaelic  mind. 

To  say  that  every  lover  of  Celtic  literature  should  obtain,  should 
become  familiar  with  this  book  is  to  say  what  is  obvious.  But  surely 
others  also  may  read  it  with  pleasure :  as,  a  century  ago,  readers  knowing 
nothing  of  the  mabinogi  of  Bronwen,  or  the  mabinogi  of  Pwyll,  or 
the  mabinogi  of  Manwyddan,  turned  with  curiosity,  and  then 
with  interest,  and  then  with  delight  to  these  and  other  mabinogion 
in  the  beautiful  English  retelling  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest ;  as, 
later,  readers  turned  to  the  Arthurian  romances  under  the  compelling 
spell  of  a  great  poet;  as,  later,  readers  ignorant  of  Scandinavian 
poetry  and  mythology  turned  to  a  new  world,  led  by  the  chanting 
voice  of  the  poet  of  Sigiird  the  Volsung.  One  does  not  need  know¬ 
ledge  of  Celtic  myth  and  legend  in  order  to  find  charm  and  delight 
in  Cuchulaitij  though  the  wider  the  knowledge  and  the  deeper  the 
intimacy  the  greater  that  charm  and  the  greater  that  delight.  If 
one  love  the  tale  of  Homeric  war,  if  one  quicken  at  the  name  of 
Achilles,  or  at  the  doom  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon,  or  at  the 
wanderings  of  Odysseus,  or  at  mention  of  the  place  where  Kron  os  is  the 
silent  King,  or  at  the  tale  of  Danae  imprisoned  in  her  tower,  or  at 
the  tale  of  Penelope,  or  at  the  tale  of  Helen,  surely  he  can  turn  also 
to  like  ancestral  tales  of  the  mighty  warfare  of  Moytura,  of  the 
Titanic  conflict  by  the  Ford  of  the  two  champions  of  tlie  Gael,  of  that 
terrible  battle  at  Muirthemne,  of  Cuchulain  that  peerless  lord,  of  the 
doom  of  the  House  of  Usna,  of  the  Odyssey  of  the  sons  of  Turenn, 
of  Conann’s  Tower  of  Death,  of  Ethne  in  the  rock-set  Dhn  of  Balor, 
of  Emer  the  lovely  and  noble  wife  of  Cuchulain,  and  of  Dcirdre,  whose 
beauty  is  undying  legend  in  the  songs  and  memories  of  the  Gael  to 
this  day.^ 

(1)  The  greatest  living  Cclticist,  M.  d’Arbois  de  Jubainville,  reminds  the  general 
reader,  what  to  the  specialist  is  obvious,  that  Celtic  mythology  is  not  copied  from  Greek 
mythology.  “  It  is  based,”  he  says,  ”  upon  conceptions  originally  identical  with  those 
from  which  Greek  mythology  is  derived,  but  has  developed  the  fundamental  elements 
of  the  myth  in  a  manner  of  its  own,  which  is  as  independent  as  it  is  original.”  As 
again,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  he  writes ;  “The  characteristics  common  to  Gaelic  and  to 
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Not  in  the  Mabinogion,  not  in  the  Scandinavian  Sagas,  not  even  in 
the  Arthurian  romances  are  there  women  who  hold  us  more  enthralled 
than  Emer  holds  us,  than  Deirdre  holds  us,  than  wild  Maeve  holds  us 
as  with  a  spear,  than  Findabair,  that  frail  reed  shaken  in  the  wind, 
than  Fand  of  the  Sidhe.  How  beautiful  this  Fand — “And  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Fand  is,  a  tear  that  passes  over  the  fire  of 
the  eye :  it  was  for  her  purity  she  was  called  that,  and  for  her 
beauty :  for  there  was  nothing  in  life  with  which  she  could  be  com¬ 
pared  beside  it.”  How  beautiful  this  queenly  Emer,  in  girlhood  and 
womanhood,  and  beautiful  the  manner  of  her  death  beyond  that  of  any 
other,  I  think.  And  is  there  any  pathos  of  great  love  in  sight  of  the 
House  of  Sorrow  greater  than  that  renouncing  bitterness  of  Emer 
when  she  bids  Cuchulain  go  with  Niamh,  since  he  says  that  she  only 
can  save  him  ?  .  .  .  “  And  after  that  Emer  bade  Conall  to  make  a  wide, 
very  deep  grave  for  Cuchulain :  and  she  laid  herself  down  beside  her 
gentle  comrade,  and  she  put  her  mouth  to  his  mouth,  and  she  said  : 

‘  Love  of  my  life,  my  friend,  my  sweetheart,  my  one  choice  of  the 
men  of  the  earth,  many  is  the  woman,  wed  or  unwed,  envied  me  until 
to-day  ;  and  now  I  will  not  stay  living  after  yon.’  ”  If  there  is  any 
loveliness  of  pathos  beyond  this  loveliness,  in  any  literature,  I  do  not 
know  it.  And  the  last  words  of  this  saga,  how  fitting  are  they : — 

“  And  her  life  went  out  from  her,  and  she  herself  and  Cuchulain  were  laid  in 
the  one  grave  by  Conall.  And  he  raised  the  one  stone  over  them,  and  he  wrote 
their  names  in  Ogham,  and  he  himself  and  all  the  men  of  Ulster  keened  them. 

“  But  the  three  times  fifty  queens  that  loved  Cuchulain  saw  him  appear  in  his 
Druid  chariot,  going  through  Emain  Macha  ;  and  they  could  hear  him  singing 
the  music  of  the  Sidhe.” 

Greek  mythology  come  from  an  old  foundation  of  Graeco-Celtic  legends  anterior  to  the 
separation  of  the  two  races,  at  that  unknown  period  when  the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks, 
abandoning  to  the  Celts  the  cold  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the  mist-laden  regions  of 
Western  Europe,  settled  down  to  the  warm  plains  and  the  splendid  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans.” 

Fiona  Macleod. 


OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY  AND  RAW  MATERIAL 
IN  WAR. 


In  Froude’s  Oceana,  he  refers  to  Sir  James  Harrington’s  “  Sketch 
of  a  perfect  commonwealth,  half  real,  half  ideal,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Protector,”  in  which  he  describes  the  Scotch, 
English,  and  Anglo-Irish  nations  “  as  a  Commonwealth  for 
increase,  and  upon  the  mightiest  foundation  that  any  has  been 
laid  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,”  and  Froude 
goes  on  to  say,  “  In  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which  have 
passed  over  us  since  these  words  were  written,  the  increase  of 
Oceana  has  exceeded  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most  extravagant 
enthusiast.” 

Froude,  however,  showed  that  he  was  under  no  delusions  as  to 
the  foundation  on  which  this  empire  was  to  be  maintained,  when 
he  speaks  in  Oceana  of  our  old  traditions,  and  England  “  being 
resolved  to  maintain  its  own  with  its  hand  upon  its  sword,”  while 
his  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  Elizabethan  naval  heroes 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  to  sea  power  that  he  looked  chiefly,  and 
that  we  must  see  to  it  that,  above  all  things,  our  Navy  must  be 
sufficient  for  our  Imperial  requirements. 

Every  thinking  man  must  feel  anxious  on  account  of  the  yearly 
increasing  dependence  in  which  our  Free  Trade  policy  has  placed 
the  United  Kingdom  on  supplies  from  over  sea,  some  of  which,  no 
doubt,  come  from  our  own  Colonies,  hut  we  have  taken  no  special 
care  to  develop  these,  and  by  far  the  greater  quantity  comes  from 
foreign  nations  and  possible  enemies.  It  is  certainly  a  danger 
that  we  are  rapidly  becoming  mere  middlemen ;  useful,  no  doubt, 
and  our  hanking  and  shipping  interest  prosper  exceedingly,  but 
middlemen  may  he  changed,  and  our  production,  both  of  food 
stuffs  and  even  of  textile  fabrics,  is  decreasing. 

The  question  of  the  food  of  the  people  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
serious  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  general  attention  is  being 
paid  to  it.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  labour  this  question, 
which  will  he  dealt  with  in  detail  by  others,  hut  the  following 
figures,  taken  from  Dornhush’s  List,  are  certainly  startling. 

In  1854-65  we  were  practically  growing  enough  wheat  to  feed 
our  population  of  27,000,000,  the  consumption  being  given  as 
19,410,000  quarters',  and  the  wheat  crop  as  16,427,000.  In  1900- 
1901,  the  last  year  of  the  return,  our  population  of  41,300,000 
consumed  30,392,000,  only  one-fifth  of  this,  or  6,000,000  quarters, 
being  grown  in  these  Islands.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  face 
inquiry  into  this  important  question,  make  some  attempts  to 
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minimise  the  danger.  One  ai^ument  is  that  in  this  country  we 
now  consume  more  meat  and  less  bread  per  head  than  we  did, 
which  is  probably  true,  but  as  meat  is  dearer  than  bread,  it  does 
not  carry  us  far  when  our  starving  population  is  crying  for  food, 
and  one  is  reminded  of  the  reported  saying  of  Marie  Antoinette’s : 

Que  ne  mangent-ils  pas  des  brioches?” 

Then  we  are  told  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  at  war  with 
America,  whence  about  half  our  foreign  supplies  come,  and  that 
our  American  cousins  will  be  as  anxious  to  sell  as  we  are  to  buy. 
This  is  more  reasonable,  but  it  would  mean  a  wholesale  transfer 
of  our  mercantile  marine  to  the  United  States,  for  our  corn  supply 
to  be  carried  in  neutral  bottoms,  in  itself  a  disastrous  national 
loss,  while  our  American  friends  are  smart  traders,  and  in  various 
ways  they  might  take  advantage  of  our  necessities.  But  this 
argument  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  great  nation,  and  one  that  has 
always  boasted  of  its  freedom  and  independence.  Well  might  i 
our  Colonisd  fellow-subjects  feel  dismay  and  even  contempt  for  ■ 
the  British  name,  were  we  to  avow  such  craven  dependence  on  ; 
a  Foreign  Power. 

“Who  cannot  find  in  their  own  proper  force 
Their  own  protection  are  not  worth  the  saving.”  i 

What  remedies  can  be  proposed?  This  we  may  hope  will  soon  i 
form  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commission,  but  I  will  j 
briefly  refer  to  some  of  them.  i 

We  have  proposals  for  farmers  to  be  given  bounties  to  induce 
them  to  keep  their  corn  in  stacks  or  bams  for  a  year  or  more; 
we  have  proposals  for  a  gigantic  system  of  State  granaries;  for  i 
State  regulation  of  the  issue  of  com  to  the  people  on  war  being 
declared,  as  in  a  beleaguered  city;  for  copying  the  famine  relief 
systems  of  India ;  for  a  bounty  on  wheat  grown ;  and,  lastly,*  the 
old  policy  of  Protection.  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  any  I 
of  these  plans  for  minimising  our  distress  in  case  of  interruption  | 
in  the  passage  of  our  store  ships,  which  may  possibly  have  their  I 
value,  but  it  seems  clear  that  no  real  remedy  can  be  found  by 
the  adoption  of  those  which  do  not  provide  for  more  of  our  food  j 
being  grown  in  this  country.  The  others  are,  and  can  be,  but 
palliatives,  and  if  we  only  grew  as  much  wheat  as  was  grown  in  | 
this  country  in  ’54,  we  should  be  enabled  to  give  half  rations,  or 
even  six  upon  four,  to  use  the  old  naval  expression,  practically 
without  importing  any  com  from  abroad. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem,  for  even  were  we  as 
capable  of  supplying  the  whole  population  with  food  as  we  were 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  or  as  France  is  now,  our  wage-earners 
would  have  no  money  to  buy  it  with  unless  we  could  ensure  the  due 
arrival  of  our  raw  material  in  these  Islands,  so  as  to  keep  our 
factories  at  work.  What  the  failure  of  even  one  staple  product 
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would  mean,  we  had  sufficient  experience  of  in  the  cotton  famine 
of  ’62,  and  even  were  a  gigantic  system  of  poor  relief  to  the 
unemployed  possible,  the  resulting  degradation  and  demoralisation 
of  the  national  character  would  be  appalling. 

This  brings  me  to  the  crux  of  the  problem.  In  the  present 
position  of  these  Islands  it  is  more  true  now  than  ever  that  it  is 
“  On  the  Navy,  under  the  good  Providence  of  God,  the  wealth  and 
welfare  of  this  country  mainly  depend.” 

How  then  do  we  stand,  and  what  has  the  Navy  to  protect? 
How  are  these  foodstuffs  and  raw  material  brought  to  our  shores? 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  chiefly  by  our  British  mercantile 
marine.  First,  then,  what  is  this  mercantile  marine,  and  what 
is  the  value  of  our  imports  and  exports  to  foreign  countries? 

A  recent  return,  “  Naval  Expenditure  and  the  Mercantile 
Marine,”  enables  us  to  answer  these  questions,  and  I  premise  that 
I  am  dealing  only  with  foreign  trade,  omitting  all  coasting  trade. 
The  return  discriminates  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies.  This  return  gives  the  tonnage  of  British  ships  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  amounting  to 
9,600,000  tons,  while,  including  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  tonnage  is  close  upon  11,000,000.  The  united  exports 
and  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  come  to  over  800  millions, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  British  Empire  about  400  millions 
more.  The  trade  is  principally  carried  on  in  British  bottoms. 
The  details  are  given  by  Colonel  Hozier,  C.B.,  Secretary  at  Lloyd’s, 
whose  valuable  statistical  lectures  at  the  close  of  1901,  at  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  have  been  published  by  Lloyd’s, 
should  be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  important 
subject.  He  says  that  after  a  careful  consideration  of  this  point, 
he  finds  that  there  is  an  average  of  vessels  at  sea,  on  any  day 
of  the  year,  under  the  British  flag,  trading  between  “  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  foreign  ports,  and  between  ports  beyond 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  6,500  steamers,  and  1,500  sailing  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  exclusive  of  coasters  and  fishing  vessels.” 

This  is  what  the  Navy  has  to  guard,  and  unless  our  Naval 
protection  is  adequate,  our  prosperity  and  even  our  national 
existence  is  in  dire  jeopardy. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment,  then,  at  the  number  of  our  cruisers, 
as  it  is  on  the  cruisers  we  must  depend  for  the  protection  of  our 
commerce. 

The  figures  I  have  given  above  show  the  demands  which  will 
inevitably  be  made  on  our  Naval  resources,  and  I  fear  the  answer 
is  that  they  cannot  be  met  with  the  cruisers  at  our  disposal. 

A  year  ago  I  went  carefully  into  this  question,  and  I  found 
from  Admiralty  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
we  had  153  vessels  classed  as  cruisers,  including  twenty-six 
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building — the  Navy  League  credits  us  with  160,  and  as  I  wish 
to  take  a  maximum  number,  I  will  call  it  160,  adding  in  certain 
smaller  vessels;  adding  again  thirty  mercantile  auxiliaries,  we 
get  a  total  of  190  cruisers.  But  of  these  certainly  fifty  are 
required  to  attend  on  the  battle  Fleets,  and  those  who  remember 
Nelson’s  despairing  cry  for  “  more  frigates  ”  on  several  occasions, 
will  not  underrate  this  necessity.  This  leaves  us  with  140  cruisers 
for  the  protection  of  our  commerce.  It  is  well  known  that 
Admiral  Hornby,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  1^7,  after  a  careful  study  of  this  subject,  asked 
for  186  cruisers,  but  this  was  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  wheat 
grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about  half  the  whole 
consumption;  now,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  sunk  to  one-fifth. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  past  experience.  In  the  last  three 
years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  we  had  about  350  cruisers— 
frigates,  or  “  Post  (Captain’s)  ships,”  not  counting  gunbrigs,  or 
smaller  vessels  than  Captain’s  commands — and  in  those  days  the 
Pacific,  China,  and  Australian  Stations  were  practically  non¬ 
existent  in  a  Naval  sense.  Now  on  these  three  stations  we  have 
actually  over  sixty  men-of-war  of  all  classes  in  commission  in 
peace  time. 

But  I  have  no  space  to  go  further  into  this  subject,  and  I  can 
only  say  that  from  the  above  facts  it  will  be  evident  that  I  am 
justified  in  asking  for  350  cruisers  of  all  classes  as  our  minimum 
requirements,  and,  as  we  have  only  190  now,  we  require  160 
more.  This  is  an  urgent  need,  and  if  we  are  to  place  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  commerce  “  beyond  a  peradventure,”  to  use  an 
expressive  Americanism,  steps  should  be  at  once  taken,  at  what¬ 
ever  cost,  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

Just  one  word  more.  How  do  we  compare  in  these  respects 
with  our  possible  enemies,  though  the  stakes  are  terribly  unequal? 
The  French  and  Russians  have  100  men-of-war  cruisers,  and  over 
fifty  mercantile  auxiliaries  in  the  Messageries  Maritimes  and 
Russian  Volunteer  Fleet,  and  we  know  the  mischief  which  can 
be  done  by  even  one  unpursued  Alabama. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  should  not  have  men  to  man  these 
vessels.  I  am  certain  that  this  could  be  done  if  our  Reserves 
were  properly  developed,  but  this  is  a  large  question,  into  which 
I  cannot  now  enter. 

It  is  enough  to  remark  that  even  a  second  or  third  class  cruiser 
cannot  be  built  under  two  years,  while  a  fair  seaman  gunner 
can  be  trained  in  six  months  or  less  to  shoot  straight ;  and  surely 
with  our  122,000  active  service  Naval  ratings,  we  should  be  able 
to  afford  a  nucleus  of  experienced  long  service  men-of-war’s-men. 

£.  R.  Fremantle, 
Admiral  (Retired), 


BON  SECOTTE8. 

A  LITTLE  MIRACLE  PLAY. 


Place.  Room  in  a  lonely  cottage. 

Houb.  Evening :  when  the  wood  fire  hums  and  the  lamp  is  lighted.  The 

rushing  wind  outside  drives  the  rain  in  sheets  against  the  uncurtained 

window. 

Figukes.  An  old  woman,  slight  and  tall,  sits  with  folded  hands  before  the  fire. 

The  beauty  of  age  and  dignity  and  repose  is  hers. 

Another  woman,  faded  into  colourless  middle  age,  sits  at  a  table  strewn 

with  papers.  She  is  bending  over  them,  her  brows  knitted. 

Daughter.  Four  and  six  .  .  .  ten  .  .  .  and  two  .  .  .  twelve  .  .  .  and 
five  .  .  .  seventeen  .  .  .  and  eight  .  .  .  twenty-five  .  .  .  [tSAe  writes  the 
numbers  down.']  Every  week  the  figures  creep  higher  and  we  spend  more 
and  more. 

Mother.  It  is  all  for  the  best,  my  daughter. 

Daughter,  [taking  another  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  figures]  This  .  .  . 
loaves  of  bread  [she  sighs]  and  all  of  it  given  away — scarcely  a  crumb 
have  you  eaten  yourself. 

Mother.  Don’t  grudge  it,  my  daughter,  or  the  grudge  might  stave  off 
the  blessing  we  strive  for. 

Daughter,  [pushing  back  the  papers  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands] 
For  three  long  years  this  has  been  our  life.  Give,  give,  give,  to  all  who 
ask ;  and  every  year  our  money  grows  less,  and  more  of  them  come 
our  way. 

Mother.  I  would  welcome  them  all,  my  daughter. 

Daughter,  [staring  out  in  front  of  her]  At  first  it  was  only  a  few 
beggars  who  came,  and  they  begged  as  tramps  beg,  at  the  houses  they 
pass.  Then  I  did  not  complain.  But  one  told  another,  and  he  told 
another,  how  we  gave  to  them  all,  till  now  this  house  is  a  house  of  call 
for  all  the  tramps  on  the  road.  Almost  they  demand  food  as  a  right. 

Mother,  [tranquilly]  It  is  well. 

Daughter,  [desperately]  The  foxes  have  broken  into  the  hen  yard  and 
taken  our  best,  and  from  lack  of  rain  the  grass  does  not  grow.  When 
i  the  summer  comes  there  will  be  no  hay. 

I  Mother.  It  rains  to-night,  my  daughter.  [The  rain  drives  against  the 
!  window.] 

I  Daughter.  And  the  early  frost  has  blighted  the  blossom  in  the  orchard, 
'j  Not  one  bushel  of  apples  will  be  ours  this  year. 

!  Mother,  [tranquilly]  Do  not  trouble  yourself,  my  daughter.  All  shall 
j  be  well  when  he  comes. 

I  Daughter.  When  he  comes !  When ! 

J  Mother,  [reproachfully]  Do  you  doubt,  my  daughter?  [54^  lays  her 
I  thin  hand  upon  an  old  book  beside  her.] 
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Daughter,  [hitterly'l  Well  may  I  doubt !  I  know  that  three  years 
ago  my  brother  was  drowned  at  sea.  Men  we  have  seen,  who  saw  him 
drown,  saw  him  dead. 

Mother.  {soflly'\  And  yet  he  shall  come  again.  [SA«  taket  up  the  hook, 
which  falU  open  of  iteelf  and  then  half  reads,  half  chants  from  «<.]  .... 

“  Wherefore  the  death  which  strikes  the  young  violently  and  so  deprives 
their  body  of  life,  is  no  death.  Each  soul  has  allotted  to  it  a  certain  span 
of  life,  and  it  is  only  sin  that  can  kill  the  soul  before  its  time  has  come. 
So  if  any  untoward  accident  of  life  does  violently  kill  and  destroy  the 
body,  the  soul  slips  gently  out  and  wanders  naked  through  the  land,  till 
it  comes  upon  some  human  body,  whose  soul  through  sin  is  dead,  so 
that  without  a  soul  that  body  lives.  Then  the  homeless  and  wandering 
soul  of  him  whose  body  has  died  violently  pauses,  and  enters  into  the 
body  of  him  whose  soul  is  dead,  and  in  this  strange  and  alien  body  the 
soul  lives  out  its  allotted  span  of  life.  Thus  it  often  chances  that  a 
straight  and  beautiful  soul  looks  out  of  a  vile  and  crooked  body,  made 
vile  by  the  soul  which  previously  perished  there.” 

Daughter.  \impatiently~\  The  man  who  wrote  those  words  lived  four 
hundred  years  ago.  Why  should  we  let  him  shape  our  lives  to-day  and 
with  his  wild  and  crazy  theories  ruin  us  ? 

Mother,  [looking  into  the  fire~\  My  son’s  soul  was  straight  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  He  is  not  dead. 

Daughter.  Men  saw  him  dead. 

Mother.  His  was  a  soul  too  full  of  life  to  die  so  young.  I  know  he 
lives.  His  soul  was  beautiful.  For  awhile  it  wandered  homeless,  shape¬ 
less,  about  the  world,  but  now  it  has  found  refuge  in  some  poor  body 
whose  cwn  soul  through  sin  had  died.  He  shall  come  to  me  again. 

Daughter.  [de8pairingly~\  Mother,  mother,  you  speak  wild  words  of 
things  no  man  can  know.  See,  mother,  last  time  the  minister  was  here  I 
told  him  all.  I  asked  him  if  such  things  could  be.  Most  fiercely  he 
denounced  your  book,  and  bid  me  urge  you,  by  the  love  you  bore  to 
God,  to  cast  such  wicked  impious  fancies  from  your  head,  and  as  you 
valued  your  own  safety,  to  harbour  no  more  lazy  vagrants  of  the  road, 
but  give  instead  to  the  deserving  poor. 

Mother.  \softly'\  He  never  lost  a  son,  or  he  would  speak  quite  other¬ 
wise. 

Daughter.  He  says  that  living  in  this  lonely  house  you  are  but 
tempting  Providence  to  let  harm  come  to  you,  for  tramps  and  vagrants 
are  often  evil  men  who  live  by  crime. 

Mother.  Yet  as  a  vagrant,  in  the  guise  of  one  of  those  poor  evil  men, 
my  son  shall  come  to  me.  How  shall  I  turn  one  man  away,  when  that 
man  may  be  he  ? 

Daughter,  [despairingly']  Oh  mother,  mother ! 

Mother,  [tranquilly]  It  is  well,  my  daughter,  it  is  well. 

Daughter,  [bitterly]  And  say  that  he  does  come  again,  this  son  of 
yours  who  died.  What  will  you  have  for  him?  The  vagrants  who 
are  not  he,  will  have  eaten  all  his  substance,  all  his  worldly  goods.  What 
will  you  have  for  him  ? 

Mother.  My  love — amd  this  [she  puts  her  hand  into  her  dress  and  pulls  out 
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tm  ornament  made  in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross  in  diamonds'],  the  Order  of 
Bon  Secours.  [5A0  holds  it  up  in  front  of  her.  The  diamonds  sparkle  in  the 
firelight.  As  she  holds  it,  the  face  of  a  man  is  for  a  moment  pressed  against 
the  uncurtained  window.  He  looks  into  the  room,  but  neither  of  the  women  see 
him.]  This,  and  my  love,  await  my  son,  when  he  shall  come  to  me.  [The 
face  at  the  window  disappears.  She  lags  the  cross  on  the  table  beside  her.] 

Datjohteb.  [starting  and  looking  round]  Mother,  I  hear  footsteps  out¬ 
side  the  house. 

Motheb.  It  is  late  for  them  to  pass.  But  perhaps  some  poor  soul  has 
come  this  way,  cold  and  hungry  and  tired.  [There  is  a  faint  tapping  at  the 
door.] 

Dauohteb.  Hark  !  [The  tapping  continws.] 

Motheb.  Daughter,  open  the  door.  Let  him  in.  Some  one  needs 
shelter. 

Daugiiteb  [speaking  rapidly]  He  must  shelter  in  the  bam  to-night. 
Food  and  drink  are  there. 

Motheb.  Let  me  see  his  face.  [Softly]  It  might  be  my  son  come  back  to 
me  at  last.  Let  him  in.  [The  tapping  at  the  door  continues.] 

Dattghteb.  [beneath  her  breath]  I  will  not.  ...  I  dare  not.  ...  It  is 
too  late  .  .  .  the  night  is  dark.  I  will  speak  to  him  through  the  door. 
[iSAe  goes  over  to  the  door.]  Who  is  there  ? 

Voice.  A  man,  tired  and  hungry  and  .cold. 

Motheb.  [listening]  Poor  soul,  poor  soul. 

Datjohteb.  Why  do  you  come  here  ? 

Voice.  To  beg  shelter  from  those  who  drive  no  man  away. 

Motheb.  Let  him  in,  my  daughter. 

Voice.  My  clothes  are  rags  and  the  wind  is  cold.  I  press  against 
your  door  for  warmth.  I  see  the  firelight  beneath  it.  [The  wind  sweeps  the 
rain  against  the  window.] 

Motheb.  Let  him  come  to  the  fire,  my  daughter. 

Voice.  I  have  tasted  no  food  since  yesterday. 

Motheb.  Give  him  food,  my  daughter. 

Voice,  [piteously]  Let  me  in,  give  me  food ! 

Daughteb.  [steadying  her  voice,  which  is  shrill  with  fear]  Listen  to  me. 
Go  back  the  path  you  came.  You  will  come  to  the  gate ;  on  your  left  is 
a  bam.  In  the  barn  you  will  find  food  and  drink.  Shelter  there  to-night. 
[The  handle  of  the  door  turns  from  without  and  rattles.] 

Voice.  Open  the  door  and  let  me  in  to  your  fire. 

Motheb.  Daughter,  daughter,  his  voice  makes  the  memories  within 
me  tremble  like  leaves  in  a  storm.  Let  him  in  !  [The  handle  rattles 
violently.] 

Daughteb.  [speaking  fiercely  because  she  is  a/rawf]  I  will  not  open  the 
door.  Go  to  the  barn.  In  the  morning  I  will  open  the  door. 

Voice,  [sullenly]  I  go  if  I  must.  Cold,  hungry  and  tired  you  send  me 
away.  [The  wind  shrieks  round  the  house.] 

Motheb.  Daughter,  daughter,  whom  have  you  sent  away  ?  Call  him 
back,  call  him  back.  There’s  a  note  in  his  voice  I  have  listened  long 
years  to  hear.  Call  him  back,  let  him  in  ! 

Daughteb.  [listening  at  the  door]  I  hear  his  footsteps  going  down  the 
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path  ...  he  has  opened  the  gate.  ...  I  hear  him  no  more.  [SA<  gke» 
a  tigh  of  relief]  j 

Mothee.  [reproachfully]  You  should  have  let  him  come  in  to  be  warmed  [ 
by  our  fire.  He  said  he  was  cold. 

Daughter.  He  will  find  straw  in  the  barn  and  shelter  from  the  wind. 

[The  clock  ttrik^e  ttcehe.]  Mother,  it  is  midnight.  .  .  .  Are  you  not  coming 
to  bed  ? 

Mother.  I  will  sit  by  the  fire  till  it  bums  low.  Go  you. 

Daughter.  I  will  go.  Body  and  mind  I  am  tired.  [/SA«  gathere  her 
papers  together,  sighing  as  she  does  «o.] 

Mother.  Turn  out  the  lamp ;  I  will  read  no  more  to-night :  the 
fire  gives  light  enough  for  thoughts  and  memories. 

[The  Daughter  turns  out  the  lamp,  then  leaves  the  room 
by  a  little  door  at  the  side  which  opens  on  to  a  steep 
cottage  stair.  The  Mother  is  left  alone  sitting  by  the 
fire,  her  hand  still  resting  on  the  open  book.  Her  eyes 
close  and  she  falls  asleep.  The  storm  outside  continucf 
to  rage.  A  pause.  Then  a  noise  at  the  window :  the 
casement  opens  silently,  and  a  man  climbs  into  the  room  and 
moves  stealthily  across  the  floor.  He  is  a  wild,  evil-looking 
youth  of  about  six-and-twenty ,  wet  with  the  rain.  His 
hair  is  thick  and  dark,  and  his  eyes  very  bright.  He  comes 
over  to  the  old  woman.  The  diamond  cross  is  still  sparkling  I 

on  the  table  beside  her.  He  looks  round,  comes  nearer,  and  | 

then  leans  forward  and  puts  out  his  hand  to  snatch  the  cross. 

A  board  creaks,  the  Mother  opens  her  eyes.  For  a  moment 
the  two  look  at  each  other. 

Tramp,  [tn  a  hoarse  whisper]  Move  and  I  kill  you. 

Mother,  [putting  her  hand  upon  his  arm]  My  son  !  [her  voice  is  wonderful 
with  love]  My  son,  at  last  you  have  come  back  to  me  ! 

Tramp,  [starts  back,  speaking  fiercely]  I  am  not  your  son.  [He  tries  to 
shake  her  hand  off  his  arm,  but  she  draws  him  to  her.] 

Mother.  Bend  lower,  lower  that  the  fire  may  throw  light  upon  your 
face ;  lower,  that  I  may  look  into  yo\ir  eyes  and  see  my  son’s  soul  look  at 
me  again.  My  son  ! 

Tramp,  [roughly,  uneasily,  trying  to  draw  away  frotn  her]  I  am  no  son  of 
yours.  I  never  had  a  mother,  nor  a  father  either.  No  one  has  ever 
owned  me,  no,  nor  ever  will. 

Mother.  I  own  you,  since  my  son’s  soul  looks  at  me  through  your  eyes. 
[The  tramp  withdraws  his  arm  and  edges  away  from  her  as  though  trying  to 
escape  from  some  force  he  cannot  understand.] 

Mother,  [speaking  very  quietly]  Son,  through  my  love,  I  know.  Three 
years  ago  in  the  summer-time  you  .  .  . 

Tramp,  [trembling  suddenly,  as  though  he  were  in  the  presence  of  the  super¬ 
natural]  Aye,  it  was  then  .  .  .  three  years  ago  ...  [he  speaks  hurriedly, 
hoarsely]  but  ...  no  one  saw  me  ...  no  one  ...  I  didn’t  do  it  of  a 
purpose  ...  it  was  all  in  a  fair  way  of  fighting  .  .  .  him  drunk  .  .  • 
me  dmnk  too  .  .  .  both  using  our  knives,  not  quite  knowing  what 
we  were  doing.  He’d  taken  my  g^l,  d’you  see  ...  he  fell  by  the 
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roadside  .  .  .  there  by  the  pond  .  .  .  but  it  might  juat  as  well  ha’  been 
me  that  fell  ...  I  left  him,  his  face  down-turned  to  the  grass,  and 
I  ran  ...  I  hid  ...  1  crept  out  o’  nights  ...  I  ran  in  the  darkness, 

I  was  afeared  o’  the  day  .  .  .  they  lost  my  tracks  ...  I  got  far  away 
.  .  .  and  no  living  soul  knows  what  I  did  till  you  .  .  .  you  .  .  . 

Mother.  \tranquilly~\  I  know.  Thus  did  you  kill  your  own  soul  by 
sin ;  this,  says  the  book,  must  always  be. 

Tramp,  [loith  horror'^  The  book — am  I  written  in  a  book  ? 

Mother,  [gmtly']  Thus  is  it  written  in  my  book,  my  son.  And  more ; 
you  travelled  many  miles  over  hill  over  dale  .  .  . 

Tramp,  [with  fear  in  hit  voice,  like  a  man  confeseing  againtt  his  will  and 
tcareely  knowing  he  is  speaking"]  And  the  snow  was  deep  on  the  moors,  but 
still  I  tramped  on,  falling  knee-deep  in  the  drifts,  till  I  lost  the  track 
and  fell  among  the  rocks.  I  lay  in  a  cave  they  made.  A  stray  sheep 
had  fallen  there  before  me,  and  the  warmth  of  its  body  saved  me  starving 
with  cold. 

Mother,  [speaking  in  a  low  slow  voice]  And  the  soul  of  my  son  was 
fluttering  unclothed  and  naked  in  the  cold  white  world  of  snow,  and  it 
lighted  on  you  as  you  lay  in  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  you  the  man  who 
through  sin  had  lost  his  own  soul.  So  the  soul  of  my  son  entered  in, 
the  beautiful  soul  of  my  son. 

Tramp,  [roughly,  sullenly]  I  am  no  son  of  yours. 

Mother,  [gently]  The  soul  of  the  boy  I  lost,  looks  out  at  me  through 
your  eyes.  My  love  has  drawn  you  to  me. 

Tramp,  [brutally]  I  am  a  murderer.  I  have  killed  a  man.  Do  you 
not  understand  ? 

Mother,  [tenderly]  My  son,  what  is  that  to  me.  You  cannot  murder 
my  love  .  .  . 

Tramp,  [looking  round  fearfully]  And  since  that  day  I  have  been 
hunted,  hunted  from  house  to  house,  and  my  hand  has  been  against  every 
man’s,  and  every  man’s  against  mine. 

Mother.  My  hands  have  ever  been  stretched  out  towards  you,  my 
son. 

Tramp,  [hoarsely]  And  since  a  man  must  live  I  have  robbed  :  by  crime 
I  have  lived. 

Mother.  Now  by  love  you  shall  live.  .  .  .  Son,  you  will  stay  with  me. 
Tramp.  I  stay  with  you  ...  I  ... ! 

Mother.  My  love  shall  keep  you. 

Tramp,  [desperately]  Keep  me,  a  murderer  ...  a  robber  ...  a  thief ! 
Mother.  My  love  shall  keep  you. 

Tramp,  [more  desperately]  Do  you  know  why  I  came  to  this  house ;  do 
you  know  why  I  crept  through  the  window,  while  honest  men  step  through 
the  door.  I  came  to  rob  you  of  this ;  to  kill  you  if  need  be.  [He  points  to 
the  diamond  cross  upon  the  table.] 

Mother.  The  order  of  Bon  Secours.  My  son  it  is  yours.  [  She  gives  it 
to  Aim.] 

Tramp,  [stammering]  Mine !  you  give  this  to  me.  [JETm  fingers  clutch 
the  cross.] 

Mother.  I  g^ve  it  to  you. 
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Tramp  [still  stammering\  Mine,  mine.  You  give  what  I  came  to  steal ! 


Mother.  Kneel  down,  my  son,  beside  me  that  I  may  look  into  your  eyes. 
[He  kneels  before  her — she  bends  to  him  and  takes  his  face  between  her  hands^ 
Son,  son  that  I  had  lost,  your  soul  looks  out  again  at  me  through  this 
man’s  eyes.  [SA#  kisses  his  forehead.'] 

Tramp,  [breaking  down  and  crying  like  a  chilt]  Mother  .  .  .  mother  .  .  . 
mother,  I  never  knew.  [A  long  silence.  The  storm  continues.] 

Mother,  [faintly]  I  am  weary.  Son,  I  am  growing  old.  The  darkness 
creeps  round  me  and  I  see  your  face  no  more.  Son,  stay  beside  and  hold 
my  hand  in  yours,  for  things  grow  dim  and  the  sleep  of  age  is  heavy  on 
my  lids  [Her  head  sinks  down  and  her  eyes  close.  The  tramp  kneels  on  at  her 
feet,  holding  her  hand  in  one  of  his,  the  shining  cross  in  the  other.  Then 
he  rises,  looks  at  her  as  she  sleeps  in  the  firelight — hesitates — puts  the  diamonds 
on  the  table  beside  her  and  creeps  across  the  room  .  .  .  half  pauses  to  return  .  .  . 
then  goes  to  the  window  and  climbs  out.  The  window  closes  sharply  behind  him. 
The  fire  dies  down,  but  the  Mother  does  not  move.  A  pause — then  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  stair  outside,  and  the  Dattohter,  in  a  long  white  wrapper,  stands 
in  the  doorway  holding  high  a  lighted  candle.] 

Daughter.  Mother  .  .  .  mother  ...  I  heard  footsteps  running  from 
the  house,  and  a  sound  like  a  man’s  voice  crying  in  the  wind.  [/SAc  goes  up 
to  the  old  woman.]  Mother  .  .  . !  [But  the  Mother  does  not  move.  Only 
the  diamonds  sparkle  by  her  side.] 

Eva  Anstruther. 
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WiNTEE. 

I. 

Blabts  from  the  south-east,  with  raining  scud,  and  spume  of  mist 
breaking  upon  the  hills,  have  kept  me  indoors  all  day.  Yet,  not  for  a 
moment  have  I  been  dull  or  idle,  and  now,  by  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal 
fire,  I  feel  such  enjoyment  of  my  ease  and  tranquillity  that  I  must  needs 
word  it  before  going  up  to  bed. 

Of  course,  one  ought  to  be  able  to  breast  weather  such  as  this  of 
to-day,  and  to  find  one’s  pleasure  in  the  strife  with  it.  For  the  man 
sound  in  body  and  serene  of  mind  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bad 
weather ;  every  sky  has  its  beauty,  and  storms  which  whip  the  blood 
do  but  make  it  pulse  more  joyously.*  I  remember  the  time  when  1 
could  have  set  out  with  gusto  for  a  tramp  along  the  wind-swept  and 
rain-beaten  roads ;  nowadays,  I  should  perhaps  pay  for  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  my  life.  All  the  more  do  I  prize  the  shelter  of  these 
good  walls,  the  honest  workmanship  which  makes  my  doors  and  windows 
proof  against  the  assailing  gust.  In  all  England,  the  land  of  comfort, 
there  is  no  room  more  comfortable  than  this  in  which  I  sit.  Comfortable 
in  the  good  old  sense  of  the  word,  giving  solace  to  the  mind  no  less 
than  ease  to  the  body.  And  never  does  it  look  more  homely,  more  a 
refuge  and  a  sanctuary,  than  on  winter  nights. 

In  my  first  winter  here  I  tried  fires  of  wood,  having  my  hearth 
arranged  for  the  purpose ;  but  that  was  a  mistake.  One  cannot  bum 
logs  successfully  in  a  small  room  ;  either  the  fire,  being  kept  moderate, 
needs  constant  attention,  or  its  triumphant  blaze  makes  the  room  too 
hot.  A  fire  is  a  delightful  thing,  a  companion  and  an  inspiration.  If 
my  room  were  kept  warm  by  some  wretched  modem  contrivance  of 
water-pipes  or  heated  air,  would  it  be  the  same  to  me  as  that  beautiful 
core  of  glowing  fuel,  which,  if  I  sit  and  gaze  into  it,  becomes  a  world 
of  wonders?  Let  science  warm  the  heaven-forsaken  inhabitants  of 
flats  and  hotels  as  effectually  and  economically  as  it  may ;  if  the  choice 
were  forced  upon  me,  I  had  rather  sit,  like  an  Italian,  wrapped  in  my 
mantle,  softly  stirring  with  a  key  the  silver-gprey  surface  of  the  brazier’s 
charcoal.  They  tell  me  we  are  burning  all  our  coal,  and  with  wicked 
wastefulness.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  cannot  on  that  account  make 
cheerless  perhaps  the  last  winter  of  my  life.  There  may  be  waste  on 
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domestic  hearths,  but  the  wickedness  is  elsewhere — too  blatant  to  call 
for  indication.  Use  common  sense,  by  all  means,  in  the  construction  of 
grates ;  that  more  than  half  the  heat  of  the  kindly  coal  should  be 
blown  up  the  chimney  is  desired  by  no  one  ;  but  hold  by  the  open  fire 
as  you  hold  by  whatever  else  is  best  in  England.  Because,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  it  will  some  day  be  a  thing  of  the  past  (like  most  other 
things  that  are  worth  living  for),  is  that  a  reason  why  it  should  not  he 
enjoyed  as  long  as  possible  ?  Human  beings  may,  ere  long,  take  their 
nourishment  in  the  form  of  pills  ;  the  prevision  of  that  happy  economy 
causes  me  no  reproach  when  I  sit  down  to  a  joint  of  meat. 

See  how  friendly  together  are  the  fire  and  the  shaded  lamp ;  both 
have  their  part  alike  in  the  illumining  and  the  warming  of  the  room. 
As  the  fire  purrs  and  softly  crackles,  so  does  my  lamp  at  intervals  utter 
a  little  gurgling  sound  when  the  oil  flows  to  the  wick,  and  custom  has 
made  it  a  pleasure  to  me.  Another  sound,  blending  with  both,  is  the 
gentle  ticking  of  the  clock.  I  could  not  endure  one  of  those  bustling 
little  clocks  which  tick  like  a  fever  pulse,  and  are  only  fit  for  a  stock¬ 
broker’s  office;  mine  sings  very  slowly,  as  though  it  savoured  the 
minutes  no  less  than  I  do,  and  when  it  strikes,  the  little  voice  is  silver- 
sweet,  telling  me,  without  sadness,  that  another  hour  of  life  is  reckoned, 
another  of  the  priceless  hours — 

“  Quae' nobis  pereunt  et  imputantur.” 

After  extinguishing  the  lamp,  and  when  I  have  reached  the  door,  1 
I  always  turn  to  look  back ;  my  room  is  so  cosily  alluring  in  the  light  of 
the  last  gleeds  that  I  do  not  easily  move  away.  The  warm  glow  is 
reflected  on  shining  wood,  on  my  chair,  on  my  writing-table,  on  the 
bookcases,  and  from  the  gilt  title  of  some  stately  volume  ;  it  illumes 
this  picture,  it  half  disperses  the  gloom  on  that.  I  could  imagine  that, 
as  in  a  fairy  tale,  the  books  do  but  await  my  departure  to  begin  talking 
among  themselves.  A  little  tongue  of  flame  shoots  up  from  a  dying 
ember ;  shadows  shift  upon  the  ceiling  and  the  walls.  With  a  sigh  of 
utter  contentment,  I  go  forth,  and  shut  the  door  softly. 


A 


II. 

I  came  home  this  afternoon  just  before  twilight,  and,  feeling  tired 
after  my  walk,  a  little  cold  too,  I  first  crouched  before  the  fire,  then  let 
myself  drop  lazily  upon  the  hearthrug.  I  had  a  book  in  my  hand,  and 
began  to  read  it  by  the  firelight.  Bising  in  a  few  minutes,  I  found  the 
open  page  still  legible  by  the  pale  glimmer  of  day.  This  sudden  change 
of  illumination  had  an  odd  effect  upon  me  ;  it  was  so  unexpected,  for  I 
had  forgotten  that  dark  had  not  yet  fallen.  And  I  saw  in  the  queer 
little  experience  an  intellectual  symbol.  The  book  was  verse.  Might 
not  the  warm  rays  from  the  fire  exhibit  the  page  as  it  appears  to  an 
imaginative  and  kindred  mind,  whilst  that  cold,  dull  light  from  the 
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window  showed  it  as  it  is  beheld  bj  ejes  to  which  poetry  has  bat  a  poor, 
literal  meaning,  or  none  at  all  ? 

in. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  enough  to  be  able  to  spend  a  little  money  with¬ 
out  fear  when  the  desire  for  some  indulgence  is  strong  upon  one ;  but 
how  much  pleasanter  the  ability  to  give  money  away !  Greatly  as  I 
relish  the  comforts  of  my  wonderful  new  life,  no  joy  it  has  brought  me 
equals  that  of  coming  in  aid  to  another’s  necessity.  The  man  for  ever 
pinched  in  circumstances  can  lire  only  for  himself.  It  is  all  yery  well 
to  talk  about  doing  moral  good ;  in  practice  there  is  little  scope  or 
hope  for  anything  of  that  kind  in  a  state  of  material  hardship.  To-day 

I  have  sent  M - a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds ;  it  will  come  as  a  very  boon 

of  Heaven,  and  assuredly  blesseth  him  that  gives  as  much  as  him  that 
takes.  A  poor  fifty  pounds,  which  the  wealthy  fool  throws  away  upon 

some  idle  or  base  fantasy  and  never  thinks  of  it;  yet  to  M - it  means  life 

and  light.  And  I,  to  whom  this  power  of  benefaction  is  such  a  new 
thing,  sig;n  the  cheque  with  a  hand  trembling,  so  glad  and  proud  I  am. 
In  the  days  gone  by  I  have  sometimes  given  money,  but  with  trembling 
of  another  kind ;  it  was  as  likely  as  not  that  I  myself,  some  black  foggy 
morning,  might  have  to  go  begging  for  my  own  dire  needs.  That  is  one  of 
the  bitter  curses  of  poverty ;  it  leaves  no  right  to  be  generous.  Of  my 
abundance — abundance  to  me,  though  starveling  pittance  in  the  view  of 
everyday  prosperity — I  can  give  with  happiest  freedom ;  I  feel  myself  a 
man,  and  no  crouching  slave  with  his  back  ever  ready  for  the  lash  of 
circumstance.  There  are  those,  I  know,  who  thank  the  gods  amiss,  and 
most  easily  does  this  happen  in  the  matter  of  wealth.  But,  oh  I  how  good 
it  is  to  desire  little,  and  to  have  a  little  more  than  enough ! 


IV. 

After  two  or  three  days  of  unseasonable  and  depressing  warmth,  with 
lowering  but  not  rainy  sky,  I  woke  this  morning  to  find  the  land  covered 
with  a  dense  mist.  There  was  no  daybreak,  and,  till  long  after  the  due 
hour,  no  light  save  a  pale  sad  glimmer  at  the  window ;  now,  at  mid-day, 
I  begin  dimly  to  descry  gaunt  shapes  of  trees,  whilst  a  haunting  drip, 
drip  on  the  garden  soil  tells  me  that  the  vapour  has  begun  to  condense, 
and  will  pass  in  rain.  But  for  my  fire,  I  should  be  in  indifferent  spirits 
on  such  a  day  as  this ;  the  flame  sings  and  leaps,  and  its  red  beauty  is 
reflected  in  the  window-glass.  I  cannot  give  my  thoughts  to  reading ; 
if  I  sat  unoccupied,' they  would  brood  with  melancholy  fixedness  on  I 
know  not  what.  Better  to  betake  myself  to  the  old  mechanic  exercise 
of  the  pen,  which  cheats  my  sense  of  time  wasted. 

I  think  of  fogs  in  London,  fogs  of  murky  yellow  or  of  sheer  black,  such  as 
have  often  made  all  work  impossible  to  me,  and  held  me,  a  sort  of  dyspeptic 
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owl,  in  moping  and  blinking  idleness.  On  such  a  day,  I  remember,  t  once 
found  myself  at  an  end  both  of  coal  and  of  lamp-oil,  with  no  money  to 
purchase  either ;  all  I  could  do  was  to  to  bed,  meaning  to  lie  there 
till  the  sky  once  more  became  visible.  But  a  second  day  found  the  fog 
dense  as  ever.  I  rose  in  darkness,  I  stood  at  the  window  of  my  garret, 
and  saw  that  the  street  was  illumined  as  at  night,  lamps  and  shop-fronts 
perfectly  visible,  with  folk  g^ing  about  their  business.  The  fog,  in 
fact,  had  risen,  but  still  hung  over  the  house-tops,  impermeable  by  any 
heavenly  beam.  My  solitude  being  no  longer  endurable,  I  went  out, 
and  walked  the  town  for  hours.  When  I  returned,  it  was  with  a  few 
coins  which  permitted  me  to  buy  warmth  and  light.  I  had  sold  to  a 
second-hand  bookseller  a  volume  which  I  prized,  and  was  so  much  the 
poorer  for  the  money  in  my  pocket. 

Years  after  that  I  recall  another  black  morning.  As  usual  at  such 
times  I  was  suffering  from  a  bad  cold.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  fell 
into  a  torpor,  which  held  me  tmconscious  for  an  hour  or  two.  Horrible 
cries  aroused  me  ;  sitting  up  in  the  dark  I  heard  men  going  along  the 
street,  roaring  news  of  a  hanging  that  had  just  taken  place  :  **  Execution 

of  Mrs. - ,”  I  forget  the  name  of  the  murderess.  “  Scene  on  the 

scaffold  !  ”  It  was  a  little  after  nine  o’clock ;  the  enterprising  paper 
had  promptly  g^t  out  its  gibbet  edition.  A  morning  of  mid-winter, 
roofs  and  ways  covered  with  soot-grimed  snow  under  the  ghastly  fog- 
pall  ;  and  whilst  I  lay  there  in  my  bed  that  woman  had  been  led  out 
and  hanged — hanged !  I  thought  with  horror  of  the  possibility  that  I 
might  sicken  and  die  in  that  wilderness  of  houses,  nothing  above  me 
but  “  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours.”  Overcome  with 
dread  I  rose  and  bestirred  myself.  Blinds  drawn,  lamp  lit,  and  by  a 
blazing  ffre,  I  tried  to  make  believe  that  it  was  kindly  night. 


Walking  along  the  road  after  nightfall,  I  thought  all  at  once  of 
London  streets,  and,  by  a  freak  of  mind,  wished  I  were  there.  I  saw 
the  shining  of  shop-fronts,  the  yellow  glistening  of  a  wet  pavement,  the 
hurrying  people,  the  cabs,  the  omnibuses — and  1  wished  I  were  amid 
it  alL 

What  did  it  mean  but  that  I  wished  I  were  young  again  ?  Not 
seldom  I  have  a  sudden  vision  of  a  London  street,  perhaps  the  dreariest 
and  ugliest,  which  for  a  moment  gives  me  a  feeling  of  home-sickness. 
Often  it  is  the  High  Street  of  Islington,  which  I  have  not  seen  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  at  least;  no  thoroughfare  in  all  London  less 
attractive  to  the  imagination,  one  wo\ild  say ;  but  I  see  myself  walking 
there,  walking  with  the  qidck,  light  step  of  youth,  and  there,  of  course, 
is  the  charm.  I  see  myself,  after  a  long  day  of  work  and  loneliness, 
setting  forth  from  my  lodging.  For  the  weather  I  care  nothing — rain, 
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wind,  fog — what  does  it  matter  I  The  firesh  air  fills  my  lungs,  my 
blood  circles  rapidly ;  I  feel  my  muscles,  and  hare  a  pleasure  in  the 
hardness  of  the  stone  I  tread  upon.  Perhaps  I  hare  money  in  my 
pocket ;  I  am  going  to  the  theatre,  and,  afterwards,  I  shall  treat  myself 
to  supper — sausage  and  mashed  potatoes,  with  a  pint  of  foaming  ale. 
The  gusto  with  which  I  look  forward  to  each  and  every  enjoyment ! 
At  the  pit  door  I  shall  roll  and  hustle  amid  the  throng,  and  find  it 
amusing.  Nothing  tires  me.  Late  at  night  I  shall  walk  all  the  way 
back  to  Islington,  most  likely  singing  as  I  go.  Not  because  I  am 
happy ;  nay,  I  am  anything  but  that,  but  my  age  is  something  and 
twenty  ;  I  am  strong  and  well. 

Put  me  in  a  London  street  this  chiU,  damp  night,  and  I  shoiild  be 
lost  in  barren  discomfort.  But  in  those  old  days,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 

1  rather  preferred  the  seasons  of  bad  weather ;  I  had,  in  fact,  the  true 
instinct  of  townsfolk,  which  finds  pleasure  in  the  triumph  of  artificial 
circumstance  over  natural  conditions,  delighting  in  a  glare  and  tumult 
of  busy  life  under  hostile  heavens  which  elsewhere  would  mean 
shivering  ill-content.  The  theatre,  at  such  a  time,  is  doubly  warm  and 
bright ;  every  shop  is  a  happy  harbour  of  refuge ;  there,  behind  the 
counter,  stand  persons  quite  at  their  ease,  ready  to  chat  as  they  serve 
you ;  the  supper-bars  make  tempting  display  under  their  many  gas- 
jets  ;  the  public-houses  are  full  of  people  who  all  have  money  to  spend. 
Then  clangs  out  the  piano-organ,  and  what  could  be  cheerier  ? 

I  have  much  ado  to  believe  that  I  really  felt  so.  But  then,  if  life  had 
not  somehow  made  itself  tolerable  to  me,  how  should  I  have  lived 
through  those  many  years  ?  Human  creatures  have  a  marvelloiu  power 
of  adapting  themselves  to  necessity.  Were  I,  even  now,  thrown  back 
into  squalid  London,  with  no  choice  but  to  abide  and  work  there, 
should  I  not  abide  and  work?  Notwithstanding  thoughts  of  the 
chemist’s  shop,  I  suppose  I  should. 

VI. 

One  of  the  shining  moments  of  my  day  is  that  when,  having  returned 
a  little  weary  from  an  afternoon  walk,  I  exchange  boots  for  slippers, 
out-of-doors  coat  for  easy,  familiar,  shabby  jacket,  and,  in  my  deep, 
soft-elbowed  chair,  await  the  tea-tray.  Perhaps  it  is  while  drinking 
tea  that  I  most  of  all  enjoy  the  sense  of  leisure.  In  days  gone  by  I 
could  but  gulp  down  the  refreshment,  hurried,  often  harassed,  by  the 
thought  of  the  work  I  had  before  me ;  often  I  was  quite  insensible  of 
the  aroma,  the  flavour,  of  what  I  drank.  Now,  how  delicious  is  the 
soft  yet  penetrating  odour  which  floats  into  my  study  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  tea-pot  I  What  solace  in  the  first  cup,  what  deliberate 
sipping  of  that  which  follows!  What  a  glow  does  it  bring  after  a 
walk  in  chilly  rain!  The  while  I  look  around  at  my  books  and 
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pictures,  tasting  the  happiness  of  their  tranquil  possession ;  I  cast  an 
eye  towsuds  my  pipe  ;  perhaps  I  prepare  it,  with  seeming  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  for  the  reception  of  tobacco.  And  never,  surely,  is  tobacco  more 
soothing,  more  suggestive  of  humane  thoughts,  than  when  it  comes  just 
after  tea — itself  a  bland  inspirer. 

In  nothing  is  the  English  genius  for  domesticity  more  notably 
declared  than  in  the  institution  of  this  festival — almost  one  may  call 
it  so— of  afternoon  tea.  Beneath  simple  roofs,  the  hour  of  tea  has 
something  in  it  of  sacred ;  for  it  marks  the  end  of  domestic  work  and 
worry,  the  beginning  of  restful,  sociable  evening.  I  care  nothing  for 
your  five-o’clock  tea  of  modish  drawing-rooms — idle  and  wearisome,  like 
all  else  in  which  that  world  has  part ;  I  speak  of  tea  where  one  is 
at  home  in  quite  another  than  the  worldly  sense.  To  admit  mere 
strangers  to  your  tea-table  is  profanation.  On  the  other  hand,  English 
hospitality  has  here  its  kindliest  aspect ;  never  is  friend  more  welcome 
than  when  he  ‘‘  drops  in  ”  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Where  tea  is  really  a  meal, 
with  nothing  between  it  and  nine-o’clock  supper,  it  is — again  in  the 
true  sense — the  homeliest  meal  of  the  day.  Is  it  believable  that  the 
Chinese,  in  who  knows  how  many  centuries,  have  got  from  it  a  mil¬ 
lionth  part  of  the  pleasure  or  the  good  which  tea  has  brought  to 
England  in  less  than  one  hundred  years  ? 

I  like  to  look  at  my  housekeeper  when  she  carries  in  the  tray.  Her 
mien  is  festal,  yet  in  her  smile  there  is  a  certain  gravity,  as  though  she 
performed  an  office  which  honoured  her.  She  has  dressed  for  the 
evening — that  is  to  say,  her  clean  and  seemly  attire  of  working  hours 
is  exchanged  for  garments  suitable  to  fireside  repose  ;  her  cheeks  are 
warm,  for  she  has  been  making  fragrant  toast.  Quickly  her  eye 
glances  about  my  room,  but  only  to  have  the  pleasure  of  noting  that 
all  is  in  order ;  inconceivable  that  anything  serious  should  need  doing 
at  this  hour  of  the  day.  She  brings  the  little  table  within  the  glow  of 
the  hearth,  so  that  I  can  help  myself  without  changing  my  easy  posi¬ 
tion.  If  she  speaks,  it  will  be  only  a  pleasant  word  or  two  ;  should 
she  have  anything  important  to  say,  the  moment  will  be  after  tea,  not 
before  it ;  this  she  knows  by  instinct.  Perchance  she  may  just  stoop 
to  sweep  back  a  cinder  which  has  fallen  since,  in  my  absence,  she 
looked  after  the  fire ;  it  is  done  quickly  and  silently.  Then,  still 
smiling,  she  withdraws,  and  I  know  that  she  is  going  to  enjoy  her 
own  tea,  her  own  toast,  in  the  warm,  comfortable,  sweet-smelling 
kitchen. 

VII. 

One  has  heard  much  condemnation  of  the  English  kitchen.  Our 
typical  cook  is  spoken  of  as  a  gross,  unimaginative  creature,  capable 
only  of  roasting  or  seething.  Our  table  is  said  to  be  such  as  would 
weary  or  revolt  any  but  gobbet-bolting  carnivora.  We  are  told  that 
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our  bread  is  the  worst  in  Europe,  an  indigestible  paste;  that  our 
vegetables  are  diet  rather  for  the  hungpry  animal  than  for  discriminatiTe 
man  ;  that  our  warm  beverages,  called  coffee  and  tea,  are  so  carelessly 
or  ignorantly  brewed  that  they  preserve  no  simple  virtue  of  the  drink 
as  it  is  known  in  other  lands.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
to  explain  such  censure.  The  class  which  provides  our  servants  is 
undeniably  coarse  and  stupid,  and  its  handiwork  of  every  kind  too 
often  bears  the  native  stamp.  For  all  that,  English  victuals  are,  in 
quality,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  English  cookery  is  the  wholesomest 
and  the  most  appetising  known  to  any  temperate  clime. 

As  in  so  many  other  of  our  good  points,  we  have  achieved  this  thing 
unconsciously.  Your  ordinary  Englishwoman  engaged  in  cooking 
probably  has  no  other  thought  than  to  make  the  food  masticable  ; 
but  reflect  on  the  results,  when  the  thing  is  well  done,  and  there 
appears  a  culinary  principle.  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  yet  nothing 
more  right  and  reasonable.  The  aim  of  English  cooking  is  so  to  deal 
with  the  raw  material  of  man’s  nourishment  as  to  bring  out,  for  the 
healthy  palate,  all  its  natural  juices  and  savours.  And  in  this,  when 
the  cook  has  any  measure  of  natural  or  acquired  skill,  we  most  notably 
succeed.  Our  beef  is  veritably  beef ;  at  its  best,  such  beef  as  can  be 
eaten  in  no  other  country  under  the  sun ;  our  mutton  is  mutton  in  its 
purest  essence.  Think  of  a  shoulder  of  Southdown  at  the  moment 
when  the  flrst  jet  of  gravy  starts  under  the  carving-knife!  Each  of 
our  vegetables  yields  its  separate  and  characteristic  sweetness.  It  never 
occurs  to  us  to  disguise  the  genuine  flavour  of  food ;  if  such  a  process 
be  necessary,  then  something  is  wrong  with  the  food  itself.  Some 
wiseacre  scoffed  at  us  as  the  people  with  only  one  sauce.  The  fact  is, 
we  have  as  many  sauces  as  we  have  kinds  of  meat ;  each,  in  the  process 
of  cookery,  yields  its  native  sap,  and  this  is  the  best  of  all  sauces  con¬ 
ceivable.  Only  English  folk  know  what  is  meant  by  gravy  ;  consequently, 
the  English  alone  are  competent  to  speak  on  the  question  of  sauce. 

To  be  sure,  this  culinary  principle  presupposes  food  of  the  finest 
quality.  If  your  beef  and  your  mutton  have  flavours  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable,  whilst  both  this  and  that  might  conceivably  be  veal,  you  will 
go  to  work  in  quite  a  different  way ;  your  object  must  then  be  to 
disguise,  to  counterfeit,  to  add  an  alien  relish — in  short,  to  do  anything 
except  insist  upon  the  natural  quality  of  the  viand.  Happily,  the 
English  have  never  been  driven  to  these  expedients.  Be  it  flesh,  fowl, 
or  fish,  each  comes  to  table  so  distinctly  and  eminently  itself  that  by  no 
possibility  could  it  be  confused  with  anything  else.  Give  your  average 
cook  a  bit  of  cod,  and  tell  her  to  dress  it  in  her  own  way.  The  good 
creature  will  boil  it,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  and  by  no 
exercise  of  art  could  she  have  so  treated  the  fish  as  to  make  more 
manifest  and  enjoyable  that  special  savour  which  Heaven  has  bestowed 
upon  cod.  Think  of  our  array  of  joints  ;  how  royal  is  each  in  its  own 
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way,  and  how  utterly  unlike  any  of  the  others !  Picture  a  boiled  leg 
of  mutton.  It  is  mutton,  yes,  and  mutton  of  the  best ;  nature  ha« 
bestowed  upon  man  no  sweeter  morsel ;  but  the  same  joint  roasted  is 
mutton  too,  and  how  divinely  different!  The  point  is  that  these 
differences  are  natural ;  that,  in  eliciting  them,  we  obey  the  eternal 
law  of  things,  and  no  human  caprice.  Your  artificial  relish  is  here  not 
only  needless,  but  offensive. 

In  the  case  of  veal  we  demand  **  stuffing.”  Yes,  for  veal  is  a  some¬ 
what  insipid  meat,  and  by  experience  we  have  discovered  the  best 
method  of  throwing  into  relief  such  inherent  goodness  as  it  has.  The 
stuffing  does  not  disguise,  nor  seek  to  disguise ;  it  accentuates.  Good 
veal  stuffing — refiect ! — ^is  in  itself  a  triumph  of  culinary  instinct,  so 
bland  it  is,  and  yet  so  powerful  upon  the  gastric  juices. 

Did  I  call  veal  insipid  ?  I  must  add  that  it  is  only  so  in  comparison 
with  English  beef  and  mutton.  When  I  think  of  the  “  brown  ”  on  the 
edge  of  a  really  fine  cut  of  veal ! 


As  so  often  when  my  thought  has  gone  forth  in  praise  of  things 
English,  I  find  myself  tormented  by  an  after-thought,  the  reflection  that 
I  have  praised  a  time  g^ne  by.  Now,  in  this  matter  of  English  meat. 
A  newspaper  tells  me  that  English  beef  is  non-existent ;  that  the  best 
meat  bearing  that  name  has  merely  been  fed  up  in  England  for  a  short 
time  before  killing.  Well,  well,  we  can  only  be  thankful  that  the 
quality  is  still  so  good.  Beal  English  mutton  still  exists,  I  suppose. 
It  would  surprise  me  if  any  other  country  could  produce  the  shoulder  I 
had  yesterday. 

Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  even  our  own  cookery  has  seen  its  best  days. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  multitude  of  English  people  nowadays 
never  taste  roasted  meat ;  what  they  call  by  that  name  is  baked  in  the 
oven,  a  totally  different  thing,  though  it  may,  I  admit,  be  inferior  only 
to  the  right  roast.  Oh,  the  surloin  of  old  times,  the  surloin  which  I  can 
remember,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago !  That  was  English,  and  no  mis¬ 
take,  and  all  the  history  of  civilisation  could  show  nothing  on  the  table 
of  mankind  to  equal  it.  To  clap  that  joint  into  a  steamy  oven  would  have 
been  a  erime  unpardonable  by  gods  and  men.  Have  I  not  with  my  own 
eyes  seen  it  turning,  turning,  on  the  spit  ?  The  scent  it  diffused  was  in 
itself  a  cure  for  dyspepsia. 

It  is  very  long  since  I  tasted  a  slice  of  boiled  beef.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  thing  is  becoming  rare.  In  a  household  such  as  mine  the 
“round”  is  impracticable  ;  of  necessity  it  must  be  large,  altogether  too 
large  for  our  requirements.  But  what  exquisite  memories  does  my 
mind  preserve !  The  very  colouring  of  a  round,  how  rich  it  is,  yet  how 
delicate,  and  how  subtly  varied !  The  odour  is  totally  distinct  from  that 
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of  roast  beef,  and  jet  it  is  beef  incontestable.  Hot,  of  coarse  with 
carrots,  it  is  a  dish  for  a  king ;  bat  cold  it  is  nobler.  Oh,  the  thin, 
broad  slice,  with  just  its  fringe  of  consistent  fat! 

We  are  sparing  of  condiments,  but  such  as  we  use  are  the  best  that 
man  has  invented.  And  we  know  how  to  use  them.  I  have  heard  an 
impatient  innovator  scoff  at  the  English  law  on  the  subject  of  mustard, 
and  demand  why,  in  the  nature  of  things,  mustard  should  not  be 
eaten  with  mutton.  The  answer  is  very  simple  :  this  law  has  been 
made  by  the  English  palate — which  is  impeccable.  I  maintain,  it  is 
impeccable !  Your  educated  Englishman  is  an  infallible  guide  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  table.  The  man  of  superior  intellect,”  said 
Tennyson — justifying  his  love  of  boiled  beef  and  new  potatoes — 
”  knows  what  is  good  to  eat  ”  ;  and  I  would  extend  it  to  all  civilised 
natives  of  our  country.  Wo  are  content  with  nothing  but  the  finest 
savours,  the  truest  combinations ;  our  wealth,  and  happy  natural  circum¬ 
stances,  have  allowed  us  an  education  of  the  palate  of  which  our  natural 
aptitude  was  worthy.  Think,  by  the  bye,  of  those  new  potatoes,  just 
mentioned.  Our  cook,  when  dressing  them,  puts  into  the  saucepan  a 
sprig  of  mint.  This  is  genius.  No  otherwise  could  the  flavour  of  the 
vegetable  be  so  perfectly,  yet  so  delicately,  emphasised.  The  mint  is 
there,  and  we  know  it ;  yet  our  palate  knows  only  the  young  potato. 

IX. 

There  is  to  me  an  odd  pathos  in  the  literature  of  Yegetarianism.  I 
remember  the  day  when  I  read  these  periodicals  and  pamphlets  with 
all  the  zest  of  hunger  and  poverty,  vigorously  seeking  to  persuade 
myself  that  flesh  was  an  altogether  superfluous,  and  even  a  repulsive, 
food.  K  ever  such  things  fall  under  my  eyes  nowadays,  I  am  touched 
with  a  half-humorous  compassion  for  the  people  whose  necessity,  not 
their  will,  consents  to  this  chemical  view  of  diet.  There  comes  before  me 
a  vision  of  certain  Vegetarian  restaurants,  where,  at  a  minimum  outlay, 
I  have  often  enough  made  believe  to  satisfy  my  craving  stomach ;  where 
I  have  swallowed  “savoury  cutlet,”  “vegetable  steak,”  and  I  know 
not  what  windy  insufficiGucies  tricked  up  under  specious  names.  One 
place  do  I  recall  where  you  had  a  complete  dinner  for  sixpence — I  dare 
not  try  to  remember  the  items.  But  well  indeed  do  I  see  the  faces  of 
the  guests — poor  clerks  and  shop-boys,  bloodless  girls  and  women  of 
many  species — all  endeavouring  to  find  a  relish  in  lentil  soup  and 
haricot  something-or-other.  It  was  a  grotesquely  heart-breaking  sight. 

I  hate  with  a  bitter  hatred  the  names  of  lentils  and  haricots — those 
pretentious  cheats  of  the  appetite,  those  tabulated  humbugs,  those 
certificated  aridities  calling  themselves  human  food!  An  ounce  of 
either  is  equivedent  to — how  many  pounds  ? — of  the  best  rump-steak. 
There  are  not  many  ounces  of  common  sense  in  the  brain  of  him  who 
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proves  it,  or  of  him  who  believes  it.  In  some  countries  this  stuff  is 
eaten  by  choice ;  in  England,  only  dire  need  can  compel  to  its  con¬ 
sumption.  Ijentils  and  haricots  are  not  merely  insipid  ;  frequent  use  of 
them  causes  something  like  nausea.  Preach  and  tabulate  as  you  will, 
the  English  palate — which  is  the  supreme  judge — rejects  this  farinaceous 
makeshift  ;  even  as  it  rejects  vegetables  without  the  natural  con¬ 
comitant  of  meat ;  as  it  rejects  oatmeal  porridge  and  griddle-cakes  for 
a  mid-day  meal ;  as  it  rejects  lemonade  and  ginger-ale  offered  as 
substitutes  for  honest  beer. 

What  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  that  man  who  really 
believes  that  chemical  analysis  can  be  an  equivalent  for  natural  gusto? 
— I  will  g^et  more  nourishment  oxit  of  an  inch  of  right  Cambridge 
sausage,  aye.  out  of  a  couple  of  ounces  of  tripe,  than  can  be  yielded  me 
by  half  a  hundredweight  of  the  best  lentils  ever  grown. 

X. 

Talking  of  vegetables,  can  the  inhabited,  globe  offer  anything  to  vie 
with  the  right  English  potato  justly  steamed  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
always — or  often — to  be  seen  on  our  tables,  for  the  steaming  of  a  potato 
is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  culinary  art ;  but,  when  it  i*  set 
before  you,  how  flesh  and  spirit  exult !  A  modest  palate  will  find  more 
than  simple  comfort  in  your  boiled  potato  of  every  day,  as  served  in 
the  decent  household.  New  or  old,  it  is  beyond  challenge  delectable. 
Try  to  think  that  civilised  nations  exist  to  whom  this  food  is  unknown — 
nay,  who  speak  of  it,  on  hearsay,  with  contempt !  Such  critics,  little  as 
they  suspect  it,  never  ate  a  potato  in  their  lives.  What  they  have 
swallowed  under  that  name  was  the  vegetable  with  all  its  exquisite 
characteristics  vulgarised  or  destroyed.  Picture  the  “  ball  of  flour”  (as 
old-fashioned  housewives  call  it)  lying  in  the  dish,  diffusing  the  softest 
subtlest  aroma,  ready  to  crumble,  all  but  to  melt,  as  soon  as  it  is  touched ; 
recall  its  gust  and  its  after-gust,  blending  so  consummately  with  that  of 
the  joint,  hot  or  cold.  Then  think  of  the  same  potato  cooked  in  any 
other  way,  and  what  sadness  will  come  upon  you ! 

XI. 

It  anglers  me  to  pass  a  grocer’s  shop,  and  see  in  the  window  a  display 
of  foreign  butter.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  one  gloom  over 
the  prospects  of  England.  The  deterioration  of  English  butter  is  one 
of  the  worst  sig^ns  of  the  moral  state  of  our  people.  Naturally,  this 
article  of  food  would  at  once  betray  a  decline  in  the  virtues  of  its 
maker ;  butter  must  be  a  subject  of  the  dairyman’s  honest  pride,  or 
there  is  no  hope  of  its  goodness.  Begin  to  save  your  labour,  to  aim 
at  dishonest  profits,  to  feel  disg^t  or  contempt  for  your  work — and  the 
chum  declares  every  one  of  these  vices.  They  must  be  very  prevalent. 
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for  it  is  getting  to  be  a  rare  thing  to  eat  English  batter  which  is  even 
tolerable.  What !  England  dependent  for  dairy  produce  upon  France, 
Denmark,  America!  Had  we  but  one  true  statesman — but  one  genuine 
leader  of  the  people — the  ears  of  English  landowners  and  farmers  would 
ring  and  tingle  with  this  proof  of  their  imbecility. 

Nobody  cares.  Who  cares  for  anything  but  the  show  and  bluster 
which  are  threatening  our  ruin?  English  food,  not  long  ago  the  best 
in  the  world,  is  falling  off  in  quality,  and  even  our  national  genius  for 
cooking  shows  a  decline ;  to  any  one  who  knows  England  these  are 
facts  significant  enough.  Foolish  persons  have  prated  about  “our 
insular  eumne,**  demanding  its  reform  on  Continental  models,  and  they 
have  found  too  many  like  unto  themselves  who  were  ready  to  listen ; 
the  result  will  be,  before  long,  that  our  excellence  will  be  forgotten,  and 
paltry  methods  be  universally  introduced,  together  with  the  indifferent 
viands  to  which  they  are  suited.  Yet,  if  any  generality  at  all  be  true, 
it  is  plain  fact  that  English  diet  and  English  virtue — in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word — are  inseparably  bound  together. 

Our  supremacy  in  this  matter  of  the  table  came  with  little  taking  of 
thought ;  what  we  should  now  do  is  to  reflect  upon  the  things  which 
used  to  be  instinctive,  perceive  the  reasons  of  our  excellence,  and  set  to 
work  to  re-establish  it.  Of  course  the  vilest  cooking  in  the  kingdom  is 
found  in  London.  Is  it  not  with  the  exorbitant  growth  of  London  that 
many  an  ill  has  spread  over  the  land  ?  London  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
domestic  ideal ;  a  social  reformer  would  not  even  glance  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  but  would  turn  all  his  zeal  upon  small  towns  and  country  districts, 
where  blight  may  perhaps  be  arrested,  and  whence,  some  day  a  recon¬ 
stituted  national  life  may  act  upon  the  great  centre  of  corruption.  I 
had  far  rather  see  England  covered  with  schools  of  cookery  than  with 
schools  of  the  ordinary  kind  ;  the  issue  would  be  infinitely  more  hopeful. 
Little  girls  should  be  taught  cooking  and  baking  more  assiduously 
than  they  are  taught  to  read,  but  with  ever  in  view  the  great 
English  principle — that  food  is  only  cooked  aright  when  it  yields  the 
utmost  of  its  native  and  characteristic  flavour.  Let  sauces  be  utterly 
forbidden — save  the  natural  sauce  made  of  gravy.  In  the  same  way 
with  sweets :  keep  in  view  the  insurpassable  English  ideals  of  baked 
tarts  (or  pies,  if  so  you  call  them),  and  boiled  puddings ;  as  they  are 
the  wholesomest,  so  eu*e  they  the  most  delicious  of  sweet  cates  yet 
invented ;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  having  them  well  made  and  cooked. 
Bread,  again :  we  are  getting  used  to  bread  of  poor  quality,  and  ill- 
made,  but  the  English  loaf  at  its  best — such  as  you  were  once  sure  of 
getting  in  every  >  village — is  the  faultless  form  of  the  staff  of  life. 
Think  of  the  glorious  revolution  that  could  be  wrought  in  our  troubled 
England  if  it  could  be  ordained  that  no  maid,  of  whatever  rank,  might 
become  a  wife  unless  she  had  proved  her  ability  to  make  and  bake  a 
perfect  loaf  of  bread ! 
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XII. 

The  ^ood - ■writes  me  a  kindly  letter.  He  is  troubled  by  the 

thought  of  my  loneliness.  That  I  should  choose  to  live  in  such  a  place 
as  this  through  the  summer,  he  can  understand  ;  but  surely  I  should  do 
better  to  come  to  town  for  the  winter  ?  How  on  earth  do  I  spend  the 
dark  days  and  the  long  evenings  ? 

I  chuckle  over  the  good  - ’s  sympathy.  Dark  days  are  few  in 

happy  Devon,  and  such  as  befall  have  never  brought  me  a  moment’s 
tedium.  The  long,  •wild  winter  of  the  North  would  try  my  spirits ;  but 
here,  the  season  that  follows  autumn  is  merely  one  of  rest — Nature’s 
annual  slumber.  And  I  share  in  the  restfnl  influence.  Often  enough  I 
pass  an  hour  in  mere  dro'wsing  by  the  fireside ;  frequently  I  let  my  book 
drop,  satisfied  to  muse.  But  more  often  thsm  not  the  winter  day  is  blest 
with  sunshine — the  soft  beam  which  is  Nature’s  smile  in  dreaming.  I 
go  forth  and  wander  far.  It  pleases  me  to  note  changes  of  landscape 
when  the  leaves  have  fallen ;  I  see  streams  and  ponds  which  during 
summer  were  hidden  ;  my  favourite  lanes  have  an  unfamiliar  aspect, 
and  I  become  better  acquainted  with  them.  Then  there  is  a  rare  beauty 
in  the  structure  of  trees  ungarmented  ;  and  if  perchance  snow  or  frost 
have  silvered  their  tracery  s^ainst  the  sober  sky,  it  becomes  a  marvel 
which  never  tires. 

Day  by  day  I  look  at  the  coral  buds  on  the  lime-tree.  Something  of 
regret  will  mingle  with  my  joy  when  they  begin  to  break. 

In  the  middle  years  of  my  life — ^those  years  that  were  the  worst  of  all — I 
used  to  dread  the  sound  of  a  winter  storm  which  woke  me  in  the  night. 
Wind  and  rain  lashing  the  house  filled  me  with  miserable  memories  and 
apprehensions ;  I  lay  thinking  of  the  savage  struggle  of  man  with  man, 
and  often  saw  before  me  no  better  fate  than  to  be  trampled  down  into 
the  mud  of  life.  The  wind’s  wail  seemed  to  me  the  voice  of  a  world  in 
ang^sh ;  rain  was  the  weeping  of  the  feeble  and  the  oppressed.  But 
nowadays  I  can  lie  and  listen  to  a  night-storm  with  no  intolerable 
thoughts ;  at  worst,  I  fall  into  a  compassionate  sadness  as  I  remember 
those  I  loved  and  whom  I  shall  see  no  more.  For  myself,  there  is  even 
oomfurt  in  the  roaring  dark ;  for  I  feel  the  strength  of  the  good  walls 
about  me,  and  my  safety  firom  squalid  peril  such  as  pursued  me  through 
all  my  labouring  life.  “  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind.”  Thou  canst 
not  blow  away  the  modest  wealth  which  makes  my  security.  Nor  can 
any  “  rain  upon  the  roof  ”  put  my  soul  to  question  ;  for  life  has  given 
me  all  I  ever  asked — infinitely  more  than  I  ever  hoped — and  in  no 
comer  of  my  mind  does  there  lurk  a  dread  of  death. 

xni. 

If  some  stranger  from  abroad  asked  me  to  point  out  to  him  the  most 
noteworthy  things  in  England  I  should  first  of  all  consider  his  intellect. 
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Were  he  a  man  of  ererjday  lerel,  I  might  indicate  for  hie  wonder  and 
admiration  Greater  London,  the  Black  Country,  South  Lancashire,  and 
other  features  of  our  civilisation  which,  despite  eager  rivalry,  still 
maintain  our  modern  pre-eminence  in  the  creation  of  ugliness.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  seemed  a  man  of  brains,  it  would  be  my  pleasure  to 
take  him  to  one  of  those  old  villages,  in  the  Midlands  or  the  West,  which 
lie  at  some  distance  from  a  railway  station,  and  in  aspect  are  still  un¬ 
touched  by  the  baser  tendencies  of  the  time.  Here,  I  would  tell  my 
traveller,  he  saw  something  which  England  alone  can  show.  The 
simple  beauty  of  the  architecture,  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  natural 
surroundings,  the  neatness  of  everything  though  without  formality,  the 
general  cleanness  and  good  repair,  the  grace  of  cottage  gardens,  that 
tranquillity  and  security  which  make  music  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
gazes — these  are  what  a  man  must  see  and  feel  if  he  would  appreciate 
the  worth  and  the  power  of  England.  The  people  which  has  made  for 
itself  such  homes  as  these  is  distinguished,  above  all  things,  by  its  love 
of  order  ;  it  has  understood,  as  no  other  people,  the  truth  that  ‘‘  order 
is  Heaven’s  first  law.”  With  order  it  is  natural  to  find  stability,  and 
the  combination  of  these  qualities,  as  seen  in  domestic  life,  results  in 
that  peculiarly  English  product,  our  name  for  which — though  but  a  pale 
shadow  of  the  thing  itself — has  been  •  borrowed  by  other  countries  : 
comfort. 

The  Englishman’s  need  of  “  comfort  ”  is  one  of  his  best  character¬ 
istics  ;  the  possibility  that  he  may  change  in  this  respect,  and  become 
indifferent  to  his  old  ideal  of  physical  and  mental  ease,  is  the  gravest 
danger  manifest  in  our  day.  For  “  comfort,”  mind  you,  does  not  concern 
the  body  alone  ;  the  beauty  and  orderliness  of  an  Englishman’s  home 
derive  their  value,  nay  their  very  existence,  from  the  spirit  which  directs 
his  whole  life.  Walk  from  the  village  to  the  noble’s  mansion.  It,  too, 
is  perfect  of  its  kind  ;  it  has  the  dignity  of  age,  its  walls  are  beautiful, 
the  gardens,  the  park  about  it  are  such  as  can  be  found  only  in  England, 
lovely  beyond  compare  ;  and  all  this  represents  the  same  moral  character¬ 
istics  as  the  English  cottage,  but  with  greater  activities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  If  the  noble  g^ow  tired  of  his  mansion,  and,  letting  it  to  some 
snob  owner  of  millions,  go  to  live  in  hotels  and  hired  villas ;  if  the 
cottager  sicken  of  his  village  roof,  and  transport  himself  to  the  sixth 
floor  of  a  “block”  in  Shoreditch— one  sees  but  too  well  that  the  one 
and  the  other  have  lost  the  old  English  sense  of  comfort,  and,  in  losing 
it,  h&ve  suffered  degradation  alike  as  men  and  as  citizens.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  exchanging  one  form  of  comfort  for  another ;  the  instinct 
which  made  an  Englishman  has  in  these  cases  perished.  Perhaps  it  is 
perishing  from  among  us  altogether,  killed  by  new  social  and  political 
conditions ;  one  who  looks  at  villages  of  the  new  type,  at  the  working- 
class  quarters  of  towns,  and  the  rising  of  “flats  ”  among  the  dwellings 
of  the  wealthy,  has  little  choice  but  to  think  so.  There  may  soon  come  a 
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day  when,  though  the  word  “  comfort  ”  continues  to  be  used  in  many 
languages,  the  thing  it  signifies  will  be  discoverable  nowhere  at  all. 


XTV. 

If  the  ingenious  foreigner  found  himself  in  some  village  of  mann- 
facturing  Lancashire  he  would  be  otherwise  impressed.  Here  some¬ 
thing  of  the  power  of  England  might  be  revealed  to  him,  but  of 
England's  worth  little  enough.  Hard  ugliness  would  everywhere  assail 
his  eyes;  the  visages  and  voices  of  the  people  would  seem  to  him 
thoroughly  akin  to  their  surroundings.  Scarcely  could  one  find,  in  any 
civilised  nation,  a  more  notable  contrast  than  that  between  these  two 
English  villages  and  their  inhabitants. 

Yet  Lancashire  is  English,  and  there,  among  the  mill-chimneys,  in 
the  hideous  little  street,  folk  are  living  whose  domestic  thoughts  claim 
undeniable  kindred  with  those  of  the  villagers  of  the  kinder  South.  But 
to  understand  how  “  comfort,”  and  the  virtues  it  implies,  can  exist 
amid  such  conditions,  one  must  penetrate  to  the  hearth-side  ;  the  door 
must  be  shut,  the  curtain  drawn ;  here  “  home  ”  does  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  threshold.  After  all,  this  grimy  row  of  houses,  the  ugliest 
that  man  ever  conceived,  is  more  representative  of  England  to-day  than 
the  lovely  village  among  the  trees  and  meadows.  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  power  passed  from  the  South  of  England  to  the  North. 
The  vigorous  race  on  the  other  side  of  the  Trent  only  found  its  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  the  age  of  machinery  began ;  its  civilisation,  long  de¬ 
layed,  differs  in  obvious  respects  from  that  of  older  England.  In 
Sussex  or  in  Somerset,  however  dull  and  clownish  the  typical  inhabitant, 
he  plainly  belongs  to  an  ancient  order  of  things,  represents  an  im¬ 
memorial  subordination.  The  rude  man  of  the  North  is — by  comparison 
— but  just  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  under  any  circumstances 
would  show  less  smooth  a  front.  By  great  misfortune  he  has  fallen 
under  the  grimmest  lordship  the  world  ever  knew — that  of  scientific 
industrialism — and  all  his  vigorous  qualities  are  subdued  to  a  scheme 
of  life  based  upon  the  harsh,  the  ugly,  the  sordid.  His  racial 
heritag^e,  of  course,  marks  him  to  the  eye  ;  even  as  ploughman  or 
shepherd,  he  differs  notably  from  him  of  the  same  calling  in  the  weald 
or  on  the  downs.  But  the  frank  brutality  of  the  man  in  all  externals 
has  been  encouraged,  rather  than  mitigated,  by  the  course  his  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  taken,  and  hence  it  is  that,  unless  one  knows  him  well  enough 
to  respect  him,  he  seems  even  yet  stamped  with  the  half-savagery  of  his 
folk  as  they  were  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  His  fierce  shyness,  his 
arrogant  self-regard,  are  notes  of  a  primitive  state.  Naturally,  he 
never  learnt  to  house  himself  as  did  the  Southerner,  for  climate,  as 
well  as  social  circumstance,  was  unfavourable  to  all  the  graces  of  life. 
And  now  one  can  only  watch  the  encroachment  of  his  rule  upon  'that 
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old,  that  true  England  whose  strength  and  virtue  were  so  differently 
manifested.  This  fair,  broad  land  of  the  lovely  villages  signifies  little 
save  to  the  antiquary,  the  poet,  the  painter.  Vainly,  indeed,  should  I 
show  its  beauty  and  its  peace  to  the  observant  foreigner ;  he  would  but 
smile,  and,  with  a  glance  at  the  traction  engine  just  coming  along  the 
road,  indicate  the  direction  of  his  thoughts. 

XV. 

Nothing  in  all  Homer  pleases  me  more  than  the  bedstead  of  Odysseus, 

I  have  tried  to  turn  the  passage  into  English  verse,  thus : — 

“  Hero  in  my  garth  a  goodly  olive  grew ; 

Thick  was  the  noble  leafage  of  its  prime. 

And  like  a  carven  column  rose  the  trunk. 

This  tree  about  I  built  my  chamber  walls. 

Laying  great  stone  on  stone,  and  roofed  them  well, 

And  in  the  portal  set  a  comely  door, 

Stout-hinged  and  tightly  closing.  Then  with  axe 
I  lopped  the  leafy  olive’s  branching  head. 

And  hewed  the  bole  to  four-square  shapeliness. 

And  smoothed  it,  craftsmanlike,  and  grooved  and  pierced. 

Making  the  rooted  timber,  where  it  grew, 

A  comer  of  my  couch.  Labouring  on, 

I  fashioned  all  the  bed-frame  ;  which  complete. 

The  wood  I  overlaid  with  shining  gear 
Of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  ivory. 

And  last,  between  the  endlong  beams  I  stretched 
Stout  thongs  of  ox-hide,  dipped  in  purple  dye.” 

Odytsey,  xxiii.,  190-201. 

Did  anyone  ever  imitate  the  admirable  precedent?  Were  I  a  young 
man,  and  an  owner  of  land,  assuredly  I  would  do  so.  Choose  some 
goodly  tree,  straight-soaring,  cut  away  head  and  branches,  leave  just 
the  clean  trunk  and  build  your  house  about  it  in  such  manner  that  the 
top  of  the  rooted  timber  rises  a  couple  of  feet  above  your  bedroom  floor. 
The  trunk  need  not  be  manifest  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  but  I 
should  prefer  to  have  it  so ;  I  am  a  tree-worshipper ;  it  should  be  as 
the  visible  presence  of  a  household  god.  And  how  could  one  more 
nobly  symbolise  the  sacredness  of  home  ?  There  can  be  no  home  with¬ 
out  the  sense  of  permanence,  and  without  home  there  is  no  civilisation, 
as  England  will  discover  when  the  greater  part  of  her  population  have 
become  fiat-inhabiting  nomads.  In  some  ideal  commonwealth,  one  can 
imagine  the  Odyssean  bed  a  normal  institution,  every  head  of  a  house¬ 
hold,  cottager  or  lord  (for  the  commonwealth  must  have  its  lords,  go  to  !) 
lying  down  to  rest,  as  did  his  fathers,  in  the  chamber  of  the  tree.  This, 
one  fancies,  were  a  somewhat  more  fitting  nuptial  chamber  than  the  chance 
bedroom  of  a  hotel.  Odysseus  building  his  home  is  man  performing  a 
supreme  act  of  piety  ;  through  all  the  ages  that  picture  must  retain  its 
profound  significance.  Note  the  tree  he  chose,  the  olive,  sacred  to 
Athena,  emblem  of  peace.  When  he  and  the  wise  goddess  meet  together 
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to  scheme  destruction  to  the  princes,  they  sit  leprj^  irapa  TrvOficv  iXcurj^. 
Their  talk  is  of  bloodshed,  true,  but  in  punishment  of  those  who  have 
outraged  the  sanctity  of  the  hearth,  and  to  re-establish,  after  purifica¬ 
tion,  domestic  calm  and  security.  It  is  one  of  the  dreary  aspects  of 
modem  life  that  natural  symbolism  has  all  but  perished.  We  have  no 
consecrated  tree.  The  oak  once  held  a  place  in  English  hearts,  but  who 
now  reveres  it  ? — our  trust  is  in  gods  of  iron.  Money  is  made  at 
Christmas  out  of  holly  and  mistletoe,  but  who,  save  the  vendors,  would 
.greatly  care  if  no  green  branch  were  procurable  ?  One  symbol,  indeed, 
has  obscured  all  others — the  minted  round  of  metal.  And  one  may  safely 
say  that,  of  all  the  ages  since  a  coin  first  became  the  symbol  of  power, 
ours  is  that  in  which  it  yields  to  the  majority  of  its  possessors  the 
poorest  return  in  heart’s  contentment. 

XVI. 

I  have  been  dull  to-day,  haunted  by  the  thought  of  how  much  there  is 
that  I  would  fain  know,  and  how  little  I  can  hope  to  learn.  The  scope  of 
knowledge  has  become  so  vast.  I  put  aside  nearly  all  physical  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  to  me  it  is  naught,  or  only,  at  moments,  a  matter  of  idle  curiosity. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  considerable  clearing  of  the  field ;  but  it  leaves 
what  is  practically  the  infinite.  To  run  over  a  list  of  only  my  favourite 
subjects,  those  to  which,  all  my  life  long,  I  have  more  or  less  applied 
myself,  studies  which  hold  in  my  mind  the  places  of  hobbies,  is  to  open 
vistas  of  intellectual  despair.  In  an  old  note-book  I  jotted  down  such 
a  list ! — “  Things  I  hope  to  know,  and  know  well.”  I  was  then  four  and 
twenty.  Heading  it  with  the  eyes  of  fifty-four,  I  must  needs  laugh. 
There  appear  such  modest  items  as  “  The  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  up  to  the  Heformation  ” — “  All  Greek  poetry  ” — “  The  field  of 
mediaeval  Bomance” — “German  literature,  from  Lessing  to  Heine 
“  Dante  ” ! — Not  one  of  these  shall  I  ever  “  know,  and  know  well”; 
not  any  one  of  them.  Yet  here  I  am  buying  books  which  lead  me  into 
endless  paths  of  new  temptation.  What  have  I  to  do  with  Egypt? 
Yet  I  have  been  begged  by  Flinders  Petrie  and  by  Maspero ;  and 
indeed  I  most  know  what  they  have  to  tell  if  I  would  understand  the 
history  of  Greece.  What  to  me  is  folk-lore  ?  Yet  I  have  been  lured 
that  way,  and  am  reminded  of  what  I  knew  only  too  well  before,  that  it 
is  indispensable  to  the  study  of  religion.  Glance  through  the  latest 
bibliography  of  any  subject  in  which  you  are  not  a  specialist ;  here 
alone  you  find  labour  for  a  lifetime.  Has  there  yet  been  noted  a  form 
of  insanity  peculiar  to  the  polymath  ?  It  must  surely  have  come  into 
existence.  If  I  were  put  into  a  room  where,  day  after  day,  were  shelved 
all  the  new  products  of  the  press  on  subjects  which  I  find  interesting,  1 
should  certainly  very  soon  be  mad. 

Always  I  have  envied  the  specialist ;  there  must  be  such  a  profound 
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satisfaction  in  saying  to  oneself :  Whaterer  is  hitherto  knowable  in  this 
matter,  that  I  know.  It  is  the  achievement  of  a  certain  completeness, 
the  clear  success  of  effort.  But  not  every  man  can  specialise  ;  I,  long 
ago,  proved  myself  incapable  of  it.  Do  I  flatter  myself  if  I  imagine 
that  this  incapacity  is  in  my  case  a  “  distinction  ”  ?  Not  lack  of  brain 
has  hindered  me ;  I  am  better  endowed  with  mental  power  than  many  a 
supreme  authority  on  questions  of  pith  and  moment ;  it  is  because  my 
intellectual  sympathies  are  too  various,  and  my  imagination  too  vivid. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  success  in  life,  I  suffer  a  defect ;  patience  and 
persistency  would  have  stood  me  in  better  stead ;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
a  man’s  highest  qualities  tell  for  advancement.  My  vision  was  too  wide, 
my  aspiration  too  pure. 

XVII. 

Why  do  I  give  so  much  of  my  time  to  the  reading  of  history  ?  Is 
it  in  any  sense  profitable  to  me  ?  What  new  light  can  I  hope  for  on 
the  nature  of  man  ? — what  new  guidance  for  the  direction  of  my  own 
life  through  the  few  years  that  may  remain  to  me  ?  But  it  is  with  no 
such  purpose  that  I  read  these  voluminous  books ;  they  gratify — or 
seem  to  gratify — a  mere  curiosity  ;  and-  scarcely  have  I  closed  a  volume 
when  the  greater  part  of  what  I  have  read  in  it  is  forgotten. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  remember  all !  Many  a  time  I  have 
said  to  myself  that  I  would  close  the  dreadful  record  of  human  life, 
lay  it  for  ever  aside,  and  try  to  forget  it.  Somebody  declares  that 
history  is  a  manifestation  of  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil.  The  g^ood 
prevails  now  and  then,  no  doubt,  but  how  local  and  transitory  is  such 
triumph.  If  historic  tomes  had  a  voice,  it  would  sound  as  one  long 
moan  of  anguish.  Think  steadfastly  of  the  past,  and  one  sees  that  only 
by  defect  of  imaginative  power  can  any  man  endure  to  dwell  with  it. 
History  is  a  nightmare  of  horrors ;  we  relish  it,  because  we  love 
pictures,  and  because  all  that  man  has  suffered  is  to  man  rich  in 
interest.  But  make  real  to  yourself  the  vision  of  every  blood-stained 
page — stand  in  the  presence  of  the  bloody  conqueror,  the  savage 
tyrant — tread  the  stones  of  the  dungeon  and  of  the  torture-room — feel 
the  fire  of  the  stake — hear  the  cries  of  that  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,  the  victims  of  calamity,  of  oppression,  of  fierce  injustice  in 
its  myriad  forms,  in  every  land,  in  every  age — and  what  joy  have  you 
of  your  historic  reading  ?  One  would  need  to  be  a  devil  to  understand 
it  thus,  and  yet  to  delight  in  it. 

Injustice — there  is  the  loathed  crime  which  curses  the  memory  of 
the  world.  The  slave  doomed  by  his  lord’s  caprice  to  perish  under 
tortures — one  feels  it  a  dreadful  and  intolerable  thing  ;  but  it  is  merely 
the  crude  presentment  of  what  has  been  done  and  endured  a  million 
times  in  every  stage  of  civilisation.  Oh,  the  last  thoughts  of  those  who 
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hare  agonised  unto  death  amid  wrongs  to  which  no  man  would  give  ear ! 
That  appeal  of  innocence  in  anguish  to  the  hard,  mute  heavens !  Were 
there  only  one  such  instance  in  all  the  chronicles  of  time,  it  should 
doom  the  past  to  abhorred  oblivion.  Yet  injustice,  the  basest,  the  most 
ferocious,  is  inextricable  from  warp  and  woof  in  the  tissue  of  things 
gone  by.  And  if  anyone  soothes  himself  with  the  reflection  that  such 
"•’trages  can  happen  no  more,  that  mankind  has  passed  beyond  such 
nideous  possibility,  he  is  better  acquainted  with  books  than  with  human 
nature. 

It  were  wiser  to  spend  my  hours  with  the  books  which  bring  no 
after-taste  of  bitterness — with  the  great  poets  whom  I  love,  with  the 
thinkers,  with  the  gentle  writers  of  pages  that  soothe  and  tranquillise. 
Many  a  volume  regards  me  from  the  shelf  as  though  reproachfully ; 
shall  I  never  again  take  it  in  my  hand  ?  Yet  the  words  are  golden, 
and  I  would  fain  treasure  them  all  in  my  heart’s  memory.  Perhaps 
the  last  fault  of  which  I  shall  cure  myself  is  that  habit  of  mind  which 
urges  me  to  seek  knowledge.  Was  I  not  yesterday  on  the  point  of 
ordering  a  huge  work  of  erudition,  which  1  should  certainly  never  have 
read  through,  and  which  would  only  have  served  to  waste  precious 
days  ?  It  is  the  Puritan  in  my  blood,  I  suppose,  which  forbids  me  to 
recognise  frankly  that  all  I  have  now  to  do  is  to  enjoy.  This  is  wisdom. 
The  time  for  acquisition  has  gone  by.  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  set 
myself  learning  a  new  language  ;  why  should  I  try  to  store  my  memory 
with  useless  knowledge  of  the  past  ? 

Come,  once  more  before  I  die,  I  will  read  Bon  Quixote. 


xvin. 

Somebody  has  been  making  a  speech,  reported  at  a  couple  of  columns’ 
length  in  the  paper.  As  I  glance  down  the  waste  of  print,  one  word 
catches  my  eye  again  and  again.  It’s  all  about  “Science” — and 
therefore  doesn’t  concern  me. 

I  wonder  whether  there  are  many  men  who  have  the  same  feeling 
with  regard  to  “  Science  ”  as  I  have  ?  It  is  something  more  than  a 
prejudice;  often  it  takes  the  form  of  a  dread,  almost  a  terror.  Even 
those  branches  of  Science  which  are  concerned  with  things  that  interest 
me — which  deal  with  plants  and  animals  and  the  heaven  of  stars — 
even  these  I  cannot  contemplate  without  an  uneasiness,  a  spiritual  dis¬ 
affection  ;  new  discoveries,  new  theories,  however  they  engage  my 
intelligence,  soon  weary  me,  and  in  some  way  depress.  When  it  comes 
to  other  kinds  of  Science — the  sciences  blatant  and  ubiquitous — the 
science  by  which  men  become  millionaires — I  am  possessed  with  an 
angary  hostility,  a  resentful  apprehension.  This  was  born  in  me,  no 
doubt ;  I  cannot  trace  it  to  circumstance  of  my  life,  or  to  any  particular 
moment  of  my  mental  growth.  My  boyish  delight  in  Carlyle  doubtless 
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nourished  the  temper ;  but  did  not  Carlyle  so  delight  me  because  of 
what  was  already  in  my  mind?  I  remember,  as  a  lad,  looking  at 
complicated  machinery  with  a  shrinking  uneasiness  which,  of  course,  I 
did  not  understand  ;  I  remember  the  sort  of  disturbed  contemptuousness 
with  which,  in  my  time  of  “  examinations,"  I  dismissed  “  science 
papers."  It  is  intelligible  enough  to  me,  now,  that  unformed  fear : 
the  ground  of  my  antipathy  has  grown  clear  enough.  I  hate  and  fear 
"Science"  because  of  my  conviction  that,  for  long  to  come,  if  not  for 
ever,  it  will  be  the  remorseless  enemy  of  mankind.  I  see  it  destroying 
all  simplicity  and  gentleness  of  life,  all  the  beauty  of  the  world  ;  I  see 
it  restoring  barbarism  under  a  mask  of  civilisation  ;  I  see  it  darkening 
men’s  minds  and  hardening  their  hearts ;  I  see  it  bringing  a  time  of 
vast  conflicts,  which  will  pale  into  insignificance  “the  thousand  wars 
of  old,"  and,  as  likely  as  not,  will  whelm  all  the  laborious  advances  of 
mankind  in  blood-drenched  chaos. 

Yet  to  rail  against  it  is  as  idle  as  to  quarrel  with  any  other  force  of 
nature.  For  myself,  I  can  hold  apart,  and  see  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  thing  I  deem  accursed.  But  I  think  of  some  who  are  dear  to  me, 
whose  life  will  be  lived  in  the  hard  and  fierce  new  age.  The  roaring 
"Jubilee  "  of  last  summer  was  for  me  an  occasion  of  sadness  ;  it  meant 
that  BO  much  was  over  and  gone — so  much  of  good  and  noble,  the  like 
of  which  the  world  will  not  see  again,  and  that  a  new  time,  of  which 
only  the  perils  are  clearly  visible,  is  rushing  upon  us.  Oh,  the 
generous  hopes  and  aspirations  of  forty  years  ago !  Science  then 
was  seen  as  the  deliverer:  only  a  few  could  prophesy  its  tyranny, 
could  foresee  that  it  would  revive  old  evils  and  trample  on  the 
promises  of  its  beginning.  This  is  the  course  of  things ;  we  must 
accept  it.  But  it  is  some  comfort  to  me  that  I — poor  little  mortal — 
have  had  no  part  in  bringing  the  tyrant  to  his  throne. 

XIX. 

The  Christmas  bells  drew  me  forth  this  morning.  With  but  half- 
formed  purpose  I  walked  through  soft,  hazy  sunshine  towards  the  city, 
and  came  into  the  Cathedral  Close,  and,  after  lingering  awhile,  heard 
the  first  notes  of  the  organ,  and  so  entered.  I  believe  it  is  more 
than  forty  years  since  I  was  in  an  English  church  on  Christmas  Day. 
The  old  time  and  the  old  faces  lived  again  for  me ;  I  saw  myself  on  the 
far  side  of  the  abysm  of  years — that  self  which  is  not  myself  at  all, 
though  I  mark  points  of  kindred  between  the  beings  of  then  and  now. 
He  who  in  that  other  world  sat  to  hear  the  Christmas  Gospel,  either 
heeded  it  not  at  all — rapt  in  his  own  visions — or  listened  only  as  one 
in  whose  blood  was  heresy.  He  loved  the  notes  of  the  organ,  but, 
even  in  his  childish  mind,  distinguished  clearly  between  the  music  and 
its  local  motive.  More  than  that,  he  could  separate  the  melody  of 
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•word  and  of  thouglit  from  their  dogmatic  significance,  enjoying  the  one 
whilst  wholly  rejecting  the  other.  “On  earth  peace,  good-will  to 
men  ” — already  that  line  was  among  the  treasures  of  bis  intellect,  but 
only,  no  doubt,  because  of  its  rhythm,  its  sonority.  Life,  to  him,  was  a 
half-conscious  striving  for  the  harmonic  in  thought  and  speech — and 
through  what  a  tumult  of  unmelodious  circumstance  was  he  beginning 
to  fight  his  way  ! 

To-day  I  listen  with  no  heretical  promptings.  The  music,  whether 
of  organ  or  of  word,  is  more  to  me  than  ever  ;  the  literal  meaning 
causes  me  no  restiveness.  I  felt  only  glad  that  !  had  yielded  to  the 
summons  of  the  Christmas  bells.  I  sat  among  a  congregation  of 
shadows ;  not  in  the  great  Cathedral,  but  in  a  little  parish  church  far 
from  here.  When  I  came  forth,  it  astonished  me  to  see  the  softly 
radiant  sky,  and  to  tread  on  the  moist  earth ;  my  dream  expected  a 
wind-swept  canopy  of  cold  grey,  and  all  beneath  it  the  gleam  of  new- 
fallen  snow.  It  is  a  piety  to  turn  awhile  and  live  with  the  dead,  and 
who  can  so  well  indulge  it  as  he  whose  Christmas  is  passed  in  no  un- 
happy  solitude  ?  I  would  not  now,  if  I  might,  be  one  of  a  joyous 
company ;  it  is  better  to  hear  the  long-silent  voices,  and  to  smile  at 
happy  things  which  I  alone  can  remember.  When  I  was  scarce  old 
enough  to  understand,  I  heard  read  by  the  fireside  the  Christmas 
stanzas  of  In  Memoriam.  To-night  I  have  taken  down  the  volume,  and 
the  voice  of  so  long  ago  has  read  to  me  once  again — read  as  no  other 
ever  did,  that  voice  which  taught  me  to  know  poetry,  the  voice 
which  never  spoke  to  me  but  of  good  and  noble  things.  Would  I  have 
those  accents  overborne  by  a  living  tongue,  however  welcome  its  sound 
at  another  time?  Jealously  I  guard  my  Christmas  solitude. 

XX. 

Is  it  true  that  the  English  are  deeply  branded  with  the  vice  of 
hypocrisy  ?  The  accusation,  of  course,  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Eoundheads ;  before  that,  nothing  in  the  national  character  could  have 
suggested  it.  The  England  of  Chaucer,  the  England  of  Shakespeare, 
assuredly  was  not  hypocrite.  The  change  wrought  by  Puritanism 
introduced  into  the  life  of  the  people  that  new  element  which  ever  since, 
more  or  less  notably,  has  suggested  to  the  observer  a  habit  of  double¬ 
dealing  in  morality  and  religion.  The  scorn  of  the  Cavalier  is  easily 
understood ;  it  created  a  traditional  Cromwell,  who,  till  Carlyle  arose, 
figured  before  the  world  as  our  arch- dissembler.  With  the  decline  of 
genuine  Puritanism  came  that  peculiarly  English  manifestation  of  piety 
and  virtue  which  is  represented  by  Mr.  Pecksniff — a  being  so  utterly 
different  from  Tartufe,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  be  understood  save 
by  Englishmen  themselves.  But  it  is  in  our  own  time  that  the  familiar 
reproach  has  been  persistently  levelled  at  us.  It  often  sounds  upon  the 
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lips  of  our  emancipated  youth ;  it  is  stereotyped  for  daily  impression  in 
the  offices  of  Continental  newspapers.  And  for  the  reason  one  has  not 
far  to  look.  When  Napoleon  called  us  a  “nation  of  shopkeepers”  we 
were  nothing  of  the  kind ;  since  his  day  we  have  become  so  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  And  consider  the  spectacle  of  a  flourishing 
tradesman,  anything  but  scrupulous  in  his  methods  of  business,  who 
loses  no  opportunity  of  bidding  all  mankind  to  regard  him  as  their 
religious  and  moral  exemplar.  This  is  the  actual  show  of  things  with 
us ;  this  is  the  England  seen  by  our  bitterest  censors.  There  is  an 
excuse  for  those  who  charge  us  with  “hypocrisy.” 

But  the  word  is  ill-chosen,  and  indicates  a  misconception.  The 
characteristic  of  your  true  hypocrite  is  the  assumption  of  a  virtue  which 
not  only  he  has  not,  but  which  he  is  incapable  of  possessing,  and  in 
which  he  does  nut  believe.  The  hypocrite  may  have,  most  likely  has 
(for  he  is  a  man  of  brains),  a  conscious  rule  of  life,  but  it  is  never  that 
of  the  person  to  whom  his  hypocrisy  is  directed.  Tartufe  incarnates 
him  once  for  all.  Tartufe  is  by  conviction  an  atheist  and  a  sensualist ; 
he  despises  all  who  regard  life  from  the  contrasted  point  of  view.  But 
among  Englishmen  such  an  attitude  of  mind  has  always  been  extremely 
rare ;  to  presume  it  in  our  typical  money-maker  who  has  edifying 
sentiments  on  his  lips  is  to  fall  into -a  grotesque  error  of  judgment. 
No  doubt  that  error  is  committed  by  the  ordinary  foreign  journalist,  a 
man  who  knows  little  of  English  civilisation.  More  enlightened  critics, 
if  they  use  the  (word  at  all,  do  so  carelessly ;  when  speaking  with 
more  precision,  they  call  the  English  Pharisaic — and  come  near  the 
truth.  ' 

Our  vice  is  self-righteousness.  We  are  essentially  an  Old  Testament 
people  ;  Christianity  has  never  entered  into  our  soul ;  we  see  ourselves 
as  the  Chosen,  and  by  no  effort  of  spiritual  aspiration  can  attain  unto 
humility.  In  this  there  is  nothing  hypocritic.  The  blatant  upstart 
who  builds  a  church,  lays  out  his  money  in  that  way  not  merely  to 
win  social  consideration ;  in  his  curious  little  soul  he  believes  (so  far  as 
he  can  believe  anything)  that  what  he  has  done  is  pleasing  to  God  and 
beneficial  to  mankind.  He  may  have  lied  and  cheated  for  every 
sovereign  he  possesses  ;  he  may  have  polluted  his  life  with  uncleanness  ; 
he  may  have  perpetrated  many  kinds  of  cruelty  and  baseness — but  all 
these  things  has  he  done  against  his  conscience,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  comes,  he  will  make  atonement  for  them  in  the  way 
suggested  by  such  faith  as  he  has,  the  way  approved  by  public  opinion. 
His  religion,  strictly  defined,  is  an  ineradicable  belief  in  hi»  own  religiom- 
nesa.  As  an  Englishman,  he  holds  as  birthright  the  true  Piety,  the 
true  Morals.  That  he  has  “gone  wrong”  is,  alas!  undeniable;  but 
never — even  when  leering  most  satyrically — did  ho  deny  his  creed. 
When,  at  public  dinner  and  elsewhere,  he  tuned  his  voice  to  the  note 
of  edification,  this  man  did  not  utter  the  lie  of  the  hypocrite ;  he 
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meant  every  word  he  $aid.  Uttering  high  sentiments,  he  spoke,  not  as  an 
individual,  but  as  an  Englishman,  and  most  thoroughly  did  he  believe 
that  all  who  heard  him  owed  in  the  heart’s  allegiance  to  the  same  faith. 
He  is,  if  you  like,  a  Pharisee — but  do  not  misunderstand  ;  his  Pharisaism 
has  nothing  personal.  That  would  be  quite  another  kind  of  man ; 
existing,  to  be  sure,  in  England,  but  not  as  a  national  type.  No ;  he 
is  a  Pharisee,  in  the  minor  degree,  with  regard  to  those  of  his  country¬ 
men  who  differ  from  him  in  dogma ;  he  is  a  Pharisee  absolute  with 
regard  to  the  foreigner.  And  there  he  stands,  representing  an  empire. 

The  word  hypocrisy  is  perhaps  most  of  all  applied  to  our  behaviour 
in  matters  of  sexual  morality,  and  here  with  specially  flagrant  misuse. 
Numbers  of  Englishmen  have  thrown  aside  the  national  religious  dogma, 
but  very  few  indeed  have  abandoned  the  conviction  that  the  rules  of 
morality  publicly  upheld  in  England  are  the  best  known  to  the  world. 
Anyone  interested  in  doing  so  can  but  too  easily  demonstrate  that  English 
social  life  is  no  purer  than  that  of  most  other  countries.  Scandals  of 
peculiar  grossness,  at  no  long  intervals,  give  rich  opportunity  to  the 
scoffer.  The  streets  of  our  great  towns  nightly  offer  an  exhibition 
the  like  of  which  cannot  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Despite  all 
this,  your  average  Englishman  takes  for  granted  his  country’s  moral 
superiority,  and  loses  no  chance  of  proclaiming  it  at  the  expense  of 
other  peoples.  To  call  him  hypocrite  is  simply  not  to  know  the  man. 
He  may  for  his  own  part  be  g^oss-minded  and  lax  of  life,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  he  helievee  in  virtue.  Tell  him  that 
English  morality  is  mere  lip-service,  and  he  will  blaze  with  as  honest 
anger  as  man  ever  felt.  He  is  a  monument  of  self-righteousness,  again 
not  personal  but  national. 

XXI. 

I  make  use  of  the  present  tense,  but  am  I  speaking  truly  of  present 
England  ?  Such  powerful  agencies  of  change  have  been  at  work  during 
the  last  thirty  years ;  and  it  is  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  ascertain  in 
what  degree  they  have  affected  the  national  character,  thus  far.  One 
notes  the  obvious :  decline  of  conventional  religion,  free  discussion  of  the 
old  moral  standards ;  therewith,  a  g^wth  of  materialism  which  favours 
every  anarchic  tendency.  Is  it  to  be  feared  that  self-righteousness  may 
be  degenerating  into  the  darker  vice  of  true  hypocrisy  ?  For  the 
English  to  lose  belief  in  themselves — not  merely  in  their  potential 
goodness,  but  in  their  pre-eminence  as  examples  and  agents  of  good — 
would  mean  as  hopeless  a  national  corruption  as  any  recorded  in  history. 
To  doubt  their  genuine  worship,  in  the  past,  of  a  very  high  (though 
not,  of  course,  the  highest)  ethical  ideal  is  impossible  for  anyone  born 
and  bred  in  England  ;  no  less  impossible  to  deny  that  those  who  are 
rightly  deemed  “best”  among  us,  the  men  and  women  of  gentle  or 
humble  birth  who  are  not  infested  by  the  evils  of  the  new  spirit,  still 
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lesMi,  in  a  very  true  Benee,  “  honest,  sober,  and  godly  ”  lives.  Such  folk, 
one  knows,  were  never  in  a  majority,  but  of  old  they  had  a  power  which 
made  them  veritable  representatives  of  the  English  etho».  If  they 
thought  highly  of  themselves,  why,  the  fact  justified  them  ;  if  they 
spoke,  at  times,  as  Pharisees,  it  was  a  fault  of  temper  which  carried  with 
it  no  grave  condemnation.  Hypocrisy  was,  of  all  forms  of  baseness, 
that  which  they  most  abhorred.  So  is  it  still  with  their  descendants. 
Whether  these  continue  to  speak  among  us  with  authority  no  man  can 
certainly  say.  If  their  power  is  lost,  and  those  who  talk  of  English 
hypocrisy  no  longer  use  the  word  amiss,  we  shall  soon  know  it. 

XXII. 

It  is  time  that  we  gave  a  second  thought  to  Puritanism.  In  the 
heyday  of  release  from  forms  which  had  lost  their  meaning,  it  was 
natural  to  look  back  on  that  period  of  our  history  with  eyes  that  saw  in 
it  nothing  but  fanatical  excess ;  we  approved  the  picturesque  phrase 
which  showed  the  English  mind  going  into  prison  and  having  the  key 
turned  upon  it.  Now,  when  the  peril  of  emancipation  becomes  as 
manifest  as  was  the  hardship  of  restraint,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember 
all  the  good  that  lay  in  that  stern  Puritan  discipline,  how  it  renewed 
the  spiritual  vitality  of  our  race,  and  made  for  the  civic  freedom  which 
is  our  highest  national  privilege.  An  age  of  intellectual  glory  is  wont 
to  be  paid  for  in  the  general  decline  of  that  which  follows.  Imagine 
England  under  Stuart  rule,  with  no  faith  but  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Tudor.  Imagine  (not  to  think  of  worse)  English  literature  represented 
by  Cowley,  and  the  name  of  Milton  unknown.  The  Puritan  came  as 
the  physician  ;  he  brought  his  tonic  at  the  moment  when  lassitude  and 
Bupineness  would  naturally  have  followed  upon  a  supreme  display  of  racial 
vitality.  Eegret,  if  you  will,  that  England  turned  for  her  religion  to 
the  books  of  Israel ;  this  suddenly  revealed  sympathy  of  our  race  with 
a  fierce  Oriental  theocracy  is,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  explain,  but  one 
cannot  help  wishing  that  its  piety  had  taken  another  form ;  later,  there 
had  to  come  the  “  exodus  from  Houndsditch,”  with  how  much  conflict 
and  misery !  Such,  however,  was  the  price  of  soul’s  health  ;  we  must 
accept  the  fact,  and  be  content  to  see  its  better  meaning.  Health,  of 
course,  in  speaking  of  mankind,  is  always  a  relative  term.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  a  conceivable  civilisation,  Puritan  England  was  lament¬ 
ably  ailing  ;  but  we  must  always  ask,  not  how  much  better  off  a  petiple 
might  be,  but  how  much  worse.  Of  all  theological  systems,  the 
most  convincing  is  Manicheism,  which,  of  course,  under  another  name 
was  held  by  the  Puritans  themselves.  What  we  call  Bestoration 
morality — the  morality,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  King  and  Court — might  well 
have  become  that  of  the  nation  at  large  under  a  Stuart  dynasty  safe 
from  religious  revolution. 
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The  political  servioes  of  Puritanism  were  inestimable ;  they  will  be 
more  feelingly  remembered  when  England  has  once  more  to  face  the 
danger  of  political  tyranny.  I  am  thinking  now  of  its  effects  upon 
social  life.  To  it  we  owe  the  characteristic  which,  in  some  other 
countries,  is  expressed  by  the  term  English  prudery,  the  accusation 
implied  being  part  of  the  general  charge  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  said  by 
observers  among  ourselves  that  the  prudish  habit  of  mind  is  dying  out, 
and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  satisfactory  thing,  as  a  sign  of  healthy 
emancipation.  If  by  prude  he  meant  a  secretly  vicious  person  who 
affects  an  excessive  decorum,  by  all  means  let  the  prude  disappear,  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  shamelessness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prude  is 
one  who,  living  a  decent  life,  cultivates,  either  by  bent  or  principle,  a 
somewhat  extreme  delicacy  of  thought  and  speech  with  regard  to 
elementary  facts  of  human  nature,  then  I  say  that  this  is  most 
emphatically  a  fault  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  see 
its  prevalence  diminish.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  latter  meaning  which 
certain  foreigners  have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of  English  prudery — 
at  all  events,  as  exhibited  by  women ;  it  being  not  so  much  an 
imputation  on  chastity  as  a  charge  of  conoeited  foolishness.  An  English 
woman  who  typifies  the  hegueule  may  be  spotless  as  snow ;  but  she  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  snow’s  other  quality,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  athoroughly 
absurd  and  intolerable  creature.  Well,  here  is  a  point  of  difference. 
Fastidiousness  of  speech  is  not  a  direct  outcome  of  Puritanism,  as  our 
literature  sufficiently  proves ;  it  is  a  refinement  of  civilisation  following 
upon  absorption  into  the  national  life  of  all  the  best  things  which 
Puritanism  had  to  teach.  We  who  know  English  women  by  the 
experience  of  a  lifetime  are  well  aware  that  their  careful  choice  of 
language  betokens,  far  more  often  than  not,  a  corresponding  delicacy 
of  mind.  Landor  saw  it  as  a  ridiculous  trait  that  English  people  were 
BO  mealy-mouthed  in  speaking  of  their  bodies  ;  De  Quincey,  taking  him 
to  task  for  this  remark,  declared  it  a  proof  of  blunted  sensibility  due  to 
long  residence  in  Italy ;  and,  whether  the  particular  explanation  held 
good  or  not,  as  regards  the  question  at  issue  De  Quincey  was  perfectly 
right.  It  is  very  good  to  be  mealy-mouthed  with  respect  to  everything 
that  reminds  us  of  the  animal  in  man.  Verbal  delicacy  in  itself  may 
not  prove  an  advanced  civilisation,  but  civilisation,  as  it  advances, 
assuredly  tends  that  way. 


XXIII. 

All  through  the  morning  the  air  was  held  in  an  ominous  stillness. 
Sitting  over  my  books,  I  seemed  to  feel  the  silence ;  when  I  turned  my 
look  to  the  window  I  saw  nothing  but  the  broad,  grey  sky,  a  featureless 
expanse,  cold,  melancholy.  Later,  just  as  I  was  bestirring  myself  to  go 
o  ut  for  an  afternoon  walk,  something  white  fell  softly  across  my  vision 
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A  few  miautes  more,  and  all  was  hidden  with  a  descending  veil  of  silent 
snow. 

It  is  a  disappointment.  Yesterday  I  half  believed  that  the  winter 
drew  to  its  end  ;  the  breath  of  the  hills  was  soft ;  spaces  of  limpid 
azure  shone  amid  slow-drifting  clouds,  and  seemed  the  promise  of 
spring.  Idle  by  the  fireside,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  I  began  to  long 
for  the  days  of  light  and  warmth.  My  fancy  wandered,  leading  me  far 
and  wide  in  a  dream  of  summer  England.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  valley  of  the  Blythe.  The  stream  ripples  and  glances 
over  its  brown  bed  warmed  with  sunbeams  ;  by  its  bank  the  green  flag^ 
wave  and  rustle,  and,  all  about,  the  meadows  shine  in  pure  gold  of 
buttercups.  The  hawthorn  hedges  are  a  mass  of  gleaming  blossom, 
which  scents  the  breeze.  There  above,  rises  the  heath,  yellow-mantled 
with  gorse,  and  beyond,  if  I  walk  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  shall  come 
out  upon  the  sandy  cliffs  of  Suffolk,  and  look  over  the  northern  sea.  .  .  . 

I  am  in  Wensleydale,  climbing  from  the  rocky  river  that  leaps  amid 
broad  pastures  up  to  the  rolling  moor.  Up  and  up,  till  my  feet  brush 
through  heather,  and  the  grouse  whirrs  away  before  me.  Under  a 
glowing  sky  of  summer,  this  air  of  the  uplands  has  still  a  life  which 
spurs  to  movement,  which  makes  the  heart  bound.  The  dale  is  hidden, 
I  see  only  the  brown  and  purple  ‘wilderness,  cutting  against  the 
blue  with  great  round  shoulders,  and,  far  away  to  the  west,  an 
horizon  of  sombre  heights.  .  .  . 

I  ramble  through  a  village  in  Gloucestershire,  a  village  which  seems 
forsaken  in  this  drowsy  warmth  of  the  afternoon.  The  houses  of  grey 
stone  are  old  and  beautiful,  telling  of  a  time  when  Englishmen  knew 
how  to  build,  whether  for  rich  or  poor ;  the  gardens  glow  with  flowers, 
and  the  air  is  delicately  sweet.  At  the  village  end  I  come  into  a  lane, 
which  winds  upwards,  between  grassy  slopes,  to  turf  and  bracken  and 
copses  of  noble  beech.  Here  I  am  upon  a  spur  of  the  Cotswolds,  and 
before  me  spreads  the  wide  vale  of  Evesham,  with  its  ripening  crops,  its 
fruiting  orchards,  watered  by  sacred  Avon.  Beyond,  softly  blue,  the 
hills  of  Malvern.  On  the  branch  hard  by  warbles  a  little  bird,  glad  in 
his  leafy  solitude.  A  rabbit  jumps  through  the  fern.  There  sounds 
the  laugh  of  a  woodpecker  from  the  trees  in  yonder  hollow.  .  .  . 

In  the  falling  of  a  summer  night,  I  walk  by  Ullswater.  The  sky 
is  still  warm  with  the  afterglow  of  sunset,  a  dusky  crimson  smoulder¬ 
ing  above  the  dark  mountain  line.  Below  me  spreads  a  long  reach  of 
the  lake,  steel- grey  between  its  dim,  colourless  shores.  In  the  pro¬ 
found  stillness,  the  trotting  of  a  horse  beyond  the  water  sounds  strangely 
near  ;  it  serves  only  to  make  more  sensible  the  repose  of  Nature  in  this 
her  sanctuary,  I  feel  a  solitude  unutterable,  yet  nothing  akin  to  deso* 
lation  ;  the  heart  of  the  land  I  love  seems  to  beat  in  the  silent  night, 
gathering  around  me ;  amid  things  eternal,  I  touch  the  familiar  and 
kindly  earth.  Moving,  I  step  softly,  as  though  my  footfall  were  an 
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irreverence.  A  turn  in  the  road,  and  there  is  wafted  to  me  a  faint 
perfume,  that  of  meadowsweet.  Then  I  see  a  light  glimmering  in  the 
farmhouse  window — a  little  ray  against  the  blackness  of  the  great 
hillside,  below  which  the  water  sleeps.  .  .  . 

A  pathway  leads  me  by  the  winding  of  the  river  Ouse.  Far  on 
every  side  stretches  a  homely  landscape,  tilth  and  pasture,  hedgerow, 
and  clustered  trees,  to  where  the  sky  rests  upon  the  gentle  hills.  Slow, 
silent,  the  river  lapses  between  its  daisied  banks,  its  grey-green  osier 
beds.  Yonder  is  the  little  town  of  St.  Neots.  In  all  England  no 
simpler  bit  of  rural  scenery ;  in  all  the  world  nothing  of  its  kind  more 
beautiful.  Cattle  are  lowing  amid  the  rich  meadows.  Here  one  may 
loiter  and  dream  in  utter  restfulness,  whilst  the  great  white  clouds 
mirror  themselves  in  the  water  as  they  pass  above.  .  .  . 

I  am  walking  upon  the  South  Downs.  In  the  valleys  the  sun  lies 
hot,  but  here  sings  a  breeze  which  freshens  the  forehead  and  fills  the 
heart  with  gladness.  My  foot  upon  the  short,  soft  turf  has  an  unwearied 
lightness ;  I  feel  capable  of  walking  on  and  on,  even  to  that  farthest 
horizon  where  the  white  cloud  casts  its  floating  shadow.  Below  me, 
but  far  off,  is  the  siuumer  sea,  still,  silent,  its  ever-changing  blue  and 
green  dimmed  at  the  long  limit  with  luminous  noontide  mist.  Inland 
spreads  the  undulant  vastness  of  the  sheep-spotted  downs ;  beyond  them 
the  tillage  and  the  woods  of  Sussex  weald,  coloured  like  to  the  pure  sky 
above  them,  but  in  deeper  tint.  Near  by,  all  but  hidden  by  trees  in 
yon  lovely  hollow,  lies  an  old,  old  hamlet,  its  brown  roofs  decked  with 
golden  lichen ;  I  see  the  low  church  tower,  and  the  little  graveyard 
about  it.  Meanwhile,  high  in  the  heaven,  a  lark  is  singing.  It 
descends  ;  it  drops  to  its  nest ;  and  I  could  dream  that  half  the  happiness 
of  its  exultant  song  was  love  of  England.  .  .  . 

It  is  aU  but  dark.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  must  have  been 
writing  by  a  glow  of  firelight  reflected  on  to  my  desk ;  it  seemed  to  me 
the  siin  of  summer.  Snow  is  still  falling.  I  see  its  ghostlike  glimmer 
against  the  vanishing  sky.  To-morrow  it  will  be  thick  upon  my  garden, 
and  perchance  for  several  days ;  but  when  it  melts,  when  it  melts,  it 
will  leave  the  snowdrop.  The  crocus,  too,  is  waiting,  down  there  under 
the  white  mantle  which  warms  the  earth. 


Time  is  money — says  the  vulgsirest  saw  known  to  any  age  or  people. 
Turn  it  round  about,  and  you  get  a  precious  truth — money  is  time.  I 
think  of  it  on  these  dark,  mist-blinded  mornings,  as  I  come  down  to 
find  a  glorious  fire  crackling  and  leaping  in  my  study. Suppose  I  were 
so  poor  that  I  could  not  afford  that  heartsome  blaze,  how  different  the 
whole  day  worild  be !  Have  I  not  lost  many  and  many  a  day  of  my  life 
for  lack  of  the  material  comfort  which  was  necessary  to  put  my  mind  in 
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tune  ?  Money  is  time.  With  money  I  buy  for  cheerful  use  the  hours 
which  otherwise  would  not  in  any  sense  be  mine ;  nay,  which  would 
make  me  their  miserable  bondsman.  Money  is  time,  and.  Heaven  be 
thanked !  there  needs  so  little  of  it  for  this  sort  of  purchase.  He  who 
has  overmuch  is  wont  to  be  as  badly  off  in  regard  to  the  true  use  of 
money  as  he  who  has  not  enough.  What  are  we  doing  all  oxir  lives 
but  purchasing,  or  trying  to  piirchase,  time  ?  And  most  of  us,  having 
grasped  it  with  one  hand,  throw  it  away  with  the  other. 

XXV. 

The  dark  days  are  drawing  to  an  end.  Soon  it  will  be  spring  once 
more ;  I  shall  go  out  into  the  fields,  and  shake  away  these  thoughts  of 
discouragement  and  fear  which  have  lately  too  much  haunted  my  fire¬ 
side.  For  me,  it  is  a  virtue  to  be  self-centred ;  I  am  much  better 
employed,  from  every  point  of  view,  when  I  live  solely  for  my  own 
satisfaction  than  when  I  beg^n  to  worry  about  the  world.  The  world 
frightens  me,  and  a  frightened  man  is  no  good  for  anything.  I  know 
only  one  way  in  which  I  could  have  played  a  meritorious  part  as  an 
active  citizen — by  becoming  a  schoolmaster  in  some  little  country  town,  and 
teaching  half  a  dozen  teachable  boys '  to  love  study  for  its  own  sake. 
That  I  could  have  done,  I  daresay.  Yet,  no ;  for  I  must  have  had  as  a 
young  man  the  same  mind  that  I  have  in  age,  devoid  of  idle  ambitions, 
undisturbed  by  unattainable  ideals.  Living  as  I  do  now,  I  deserve 
better  of  my  country  than  at  any  time  in  my  working  life ;  better,  I 
suspect,  than  most  of  those  who  are  praised  for  busy  patriotism. 

Not  that  I  regard  my  life  as  an  example  for  anyone  else ;  aU  I  say 
is,  that  it  is  good  for  me,  and  in  so  far,  an  advantage  to  the  world.  To 
live  in  quiet  content  is  surely  a  piece  of  good  citizenship.  If  you  can 
do  more,  do  it,  and  God-speed !  I  know  myself  for  an  exception.  And 
I  ever  find  it  a  good  antidote  to  gloomy  thoughts  to  bring  before  my 
imagination  the  lives  of  men,  utterly  unlike  me  in  their  minds  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  who  give  themselves  with  glad  and  hopeful  energy  to  the 
plain  duties  that  lie  before  them.  However  one’s  heart  may  fail  in 
thinking  of  the  folly  and  baseness  which  make  so  g^eat  a  part  of  to¬ 
day’s  world,  remember  how  many  bright  souls  are  living  courageously, 
seeing  the  good  wherever  it  may  be  discovered,  undismayed  by  portents, 
doing  what  they  have  to  do  with  all  their  strength.  In  every  laud  there 
are  such,  no  few  of  them,  a  g^eat  brotherhood,  without  distinction  of 
race  or  faith ;  for  they,  indeed,  constitute  the  race  of  Man,  rightly 
designated,  and  their  faith  is  one,  the  cult  of  reason  and  of  justice. 
Whether  the  future  is  to  them  or  to  the  talking  anthropoid,  no  one  can 
say.  But  they  live  and  labour,  guarding  the  fire  of  sacred  hope. 

In  my  own  country,  dare  I  think  that  they  are  fewer  than  of  old  ? 
Some  I  have  known  ;  they  give  me  assurance  of  the  many,  near  and  far. 
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Hearts  of  noble  strain,  intrepid,*  generous ;  the  clear  head,  the  keen 
eye  ;  a  spirit  equal  alike  to  good  fortune  and  to  ill.  I  see  the  true-born 
son  of  England,  his  vigour  and  his  virtues  yet  unwasted.  In  his  blood 
is  the  instinct  of  honour,  the  scorn  of  meanness ;  he  cannot  suffer  his 
word  to  be  doubted,  and  his  hand  will  give  away  all  he  has  rather 
than  profit  by  a  plebeian  parsimony.  He  is  frugal  only  of  needless 
speech.  A  friend  staunch  to  the  death ;  tender  with  a  g^ave  sweetness 
to  those  who  claim  his  love  ;  passionate,  beneath  stoic  seeming,  for  the 
causes  he  holds  sacred.  A  hater  of  confusion  and  of  idle  noise,  his 
place  is  not  where  the  mob  presses ;  he  makes  no  vaunt  of  what  he  has 
done,  no  boastful  promise  of  what  he  will  do  :  when  the  insensate  cry 
is  loud,  the  counsel  of  wisdom  overborne,  he  will  hold  apart,  content 
with  plain  work  that  lies  nearest  to  his  hand,  building,  strengthening, 
whilst  others  riot  in  destruction.  He  was  ever  hopeful,  and  deems  it  a 
crime  to  despair  of  his  country.  “  Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim  sic  erit.” 
Fallen  on  whatever  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  he  remembers  that 
Englishman  of  old  who,  under  every  menace,  bore  right  onwards ;  and 
like  him,  if  so  it  must  be,  can  make  it  his  duty  and  his  service  to  stand 
and  wait. 


XXVI. 

Impatient  for  the  light  of  spring,  I  have  8le])t  lately  with  my  blind 
drawn  up,  so  that  at  waking  I  have  the  sky  in  view.  This  morning  I 
awoke  just  before  sunrise.  The  air  was  still ;  a  faint  flush  of  rose  to 
westward  told  me  that  the  east  made  fair  promise.  I  could  see  no 
cloud,  and  there  before  me,  dropping  to  the  horizon,  glistened  the 
homed  moon. 

The  promise  held  good.  After  breakfast  I  could  not  sit  down  by 
the  fireside ;  indeed,  a  fire  was  scarce  necessary ;  the  sun  drew  me 
forth,  and  I  walked  all  the  morning  about  the  moist  lanes,  delighting 
myself  with  the  scent  of  earth. 

On  my  way  home  I  saw  the  first  celandine.  So  once  more  the  year 
has  come  full  circle.  And  how  quickly ;  alas,  how  quickly !  Can  it 
be  a  whole  twelvemonth  since  the  last  spring?  Because  I  am  so 
content  with  life,  must  life  slip  away,  as  thongh  it  grudged  me  my 
happiness  ?  Time  was  when  a  year  drew  its  slow  length  of  toil  and 
anxiety,  and  ever  frustrate  waiting.  Further  away,  the  year  of  child¬ 
hood  seemed  endless.  It  is  familiarity  with  life  that  makes  time  speed 
quickly.  When  every  day  is  a  step  in  the  unknown,  as  for  children, 
the  days  are  long  with  gathering  of  experience ;  the  week  gone  by  is 
already  far  in  retrospect  of  things  learnt,  and  that  to  come,  especially  if 
it  foretell  some  joy,  lingers  in  remoteness.  Past  mid  life  one  learns 
little  and  expec-ts  little.  To-day  is  like  unto  yesterday,  and  to  that 
which  shall  be  the  morrow.  Only  torment  of  mind  or  body  serves  to 
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delay  the  indistinguishable  hotura.  Enjoy  the  day,  and,  behold,  it 
shrinks  to  a  moment. 

I  could  wish  for  many  another  year  ;  yet,  if  I  knew  that  not  one  more 
awaited  me  I  should  not  grumble.  When  I  was  ill  at  ease  in  the 
world,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  die ;  I  had  lived  to  no  purpose,  that 
I  could  discover ;  the  end  would  have  seemed  abrupt  and  meaningless. 
Now,  my  life  is  rounded ;  it  began  with  the  natural,  irrefiective  happi¬ 
ness  of  childhood ;  it  will  close  in  the  reasoned  tranquillity  of  the  mature 
mind.  How  many  a  time,  after  long  labour  on  some  piece  of  writing, 
brought  at  length  to  its  conclusion,  have  I  laid  down  the  pen  with  a  sigh 
of  thankfulness ;  the  work  was  full  of  faults,  but  I  had  wrought  sincerely, 
had  done  what  time  and  circumstance  and  my  own  nature  permitted. 
Even  so  may  it  be  with  me  in  my  last  hour.  May  I  look  back  on  life  as 
a  long  task  duly  completed — a  piece  of  biography ;  faulty  enough,  but 
good  as  I  could  make  it — and  with  no  thought  but  one  of  contentment 
welcome  the  repose  to  follow  when  I  have  breathed  the  word  “  Finis.” 


The  End. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor  of  Thk  Fortnightly  Revibw. 

A  BRITISH  WORKMAN’S  REPLY  TO  MR.  HOLT  SCHOOLING. 

Sib, — In  your  January  number  you  published  a  letter  from  “  A 
British  Workman,”  which  purported  to  be  a  reply  to  my  letter 
addressed  to  the  workmen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  published  by  you 
in  September,  1902.  I  am  not  concerned  to  discuss  the  relevancy 
of  “  A  British  Workman’s  ”  arguments  (based  upon  facts  relating  to 
one  or  two  selected  trades  and  to  one  or  two  selected  years) 
as  a  confutation  of  my  results  based  upon  a  broad  survey 
of  the  whole  of  British  Commerce  during  the  twenty  years, 
1881 — 1900.  I  am  concerned  to  say,  in  the  most  direct  and 
explicit  words  that  I  can  find,  that  this  so-called  "  reply  ”  to  my 
letter  is  a  tissue  of  most  gross  misrepresentations  of  my  words  and  of 
my  attitude  towards  working  men,  as  plainly  set  out  by  me  in 
my  September  letter.  Not  only  does  “A  British  Workman  ”  put 
into  my  mouth  words  that  are  not  in  my  letter  (“  quoting  ”  some  of 
them  ^tween  inverted  commas),  but  he  does  throughout  his  letter 
manufacture  accusations  against  working  men  which  he  falsely  as¬ 
cribes  to  me — and  he  then  replies  to  these  accusations  of  his  own 
making. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Holt  Schooling. 

Jaji.  14,  1903. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 
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